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P  R  E  FA  C  E. 


THE  flruggle  between  religion  and  ir reli¬ 
gion  has  exijled  in  the  world  in  all  ages: 
and  if  there  be  txoo  oppoflte  inter ejls  which  di¬ 
vide  its  inhabitants,  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  reasonable  to  exped 
that  the  contejt  will  continue  till  one  of  them 
be  exterminated.  The  peaceful  nature  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  does  not  require  that  roe  Jhould  make 
peace  with  its  adver furies ,  or  ceafe  to  repel 
their  attacks,  or  even  that  we  Jhould  act  mere¬ 
ly  on  the  defenfve :  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
required  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  weapons  of  the 
divine  warfare  with  which  zve  are  fur nifned 
for  the  pulling  dozen  offrong  holds,  cafting 
dozen  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that 
exalteth  itfelf  againfl  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  bringeth  into  captivity  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Chrifl. 

The  oflpofltion  of  the  prefent  age  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  lefis  important  points  of 
Chrifiianity ,  nor  even  to  its  firjl  principles : 
Chnflianity  itfelf  is  treated  as  imp o f  are.  1  he 
fame  things,  it  is  true,  have  been  frequently 
advanced,  and  as  frequently  repelled,  in  f  ormer 
ages  ;  but  the  adver  juries  of  the  gofpel  of  late, 
encouraged,  it Jhould  feeni,  by  the  temper  of  the 
times,  have  renewed,  the  attack  with  redoubled 
vigor.  One  of  their  mo  ft  popular  writers,  hop¬ 
ing  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  cir  cum  fiance,  is 
pleafed  to  entitle  his  performance  The  Age  of 
Reafon.  This  writer  is  aware  that  flattery  is 
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one  of  the  mof.f iccefsful  means  of  gaining  ad - 
miff  on  to  the  human  mind;  fuch  a  compliment., 
tiicr cjore,  to  the  prefent,  Age,  was,  doubt lefs, 
con [idcr  ed  as  a  majler-jh oke  of  policy .  Nor  is 
Mr.  Paine  lefs  obliging  to  hunfdf  than  to  his 
readers,  but  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  cauje 
for  which  he  pleads  is  that  of  reafon  and  truh. 
I  he  con fider ate  reader,  however,  may  remark, 
that  thofe  writers  who  are  nut  ajiiamed  to  beg 
the  quejlwn  in  the  title,  page,  are  feldovi  the 
moft  liberal  or  impartial,  in  the  execution  of 
the  work . 

One  thing  which  has  contributed  to  the.  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Infidelity  is,  the  height  to  which  po¬ 
litical  difputes  have  arifen,  and  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  inter  efled  the  p  a Jf on  s  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  mankind.  Tliofe  who  favor  the  fen- 
timents  of  a  fet  of  men  in  one  thing,  will  be 
in  danger  of  thinking  favorably  of  them  in  co¬ 
lliers  ;  at  leaf  they  will  not  be  apt  to  view  them 
in  fo  bad  a  light  as  if  they  had  been  advanced 
by  perfons  of  different  fentiments  in  other 
things  as  well  as  in  religion.  It  is  true  there 
may  be  nothing  more  friendly  to  infidelity  in 
the  nature  of  one  political  fyjtem  than  another, 
nothing  that  can  jufify  prof  effing  Chrijiians 
in  accufing  one  another,  merely  on  account  of 
a  difference  of  this  kind,  of  favoring  the  inter- 
efs  of  atheifm  and  irrehgion :  neverthelefs  it 
becomes  thofe  who  think  favorably  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  principles  of  infidels',  to  take  heed  left 
they  be  infenjibly  drawn  away  to  think  lightly 
of  religion.  All  the  nations  of  the  .earth,  and 
all  the  difputes  on  thebef  or  worjl  mode  of  go- 
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vernment,  compared  with  this,  are  lefs  than 
nothing  and  vanity . 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  cagefncjs 
with  which  men  engage  in  political  dijjmles, 
take  which  fide  they  may,  is  unfavorable  to  a 
zealous  adherence  to  the  gofpel — Any  mere 
ivor Idly  objcCt,  if  it  become  the  principal  thing 
which  occupies  our  thoughts  and  affections, 
will  weaken  our  attachment  to  religion  :  and 
if  once  we  become,  cool  and  indifferent  to  this, 
we  ore  m  the  high  rood  to  infidelity. — 1  here 
are  cafes  no  doubt  relating  to  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  net,  and  that 
with  Jirmnefs :  but  to  make  Juch  things  the 
chief  object  of  our  attention ,  or  the  principal 
topic  of  our  conver fation,  is  both  Jinful  and  in¬ 
jurious .  Many  a  promifing  character  in  the 
religious  world  has  by  thefe  things  been  utter- 
ly  ruined . 

'I  he  writer  of  the  following  pages  is  not  in¬ 
duced  to  offer  them  to  the  public  eye  f  rom  an 
qpprehenjion  that  the  Church  of  Chrifl  is  m 
<W'ger.  Neither  the  downfall  of  Popery,  ncr 
the  triumph  of  inf  dels,  as  though  they  had 
hereby  overturned  C/ir  jh amity ?  have  ever  been 
to  him  the  cavfe  of  a  moment's  uneafinefs. — If 
Chrijhanity  be  of  God  as  he  verily  believes  it 
to  be ,  they  cannot  overthrow  it- — lie  muff  he 


of  but  huie  fa i  h  zchn  can  tremble , 
though  in  a  form 5  for  the  fafety  of  the.  x nfel 
whrii  contains  his  Lord  and  M after.  Inhere 
won  hi  be  one  argument  lefs  for  the  divinity  of 
the  Scripture*.  if  the  lame  bowers  which  pave 
txf fence  to  the  Anti-Chmjhan  dominion  had 
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not  been  employed  in  taking  it  away. But  tho’ 
truth  has  nothing  to  fear,  it  does  not  Jollow 
that  its friends  Jliould  be.  inactive.  The  Lord 
confers  an  honor  upon  his  fervants  in  conde- 
feending  to  makeufeof  their  humble  eff  orts  in 
preferring  and  promoting  his  inter  if  in  the 
world.  If  the  prefent  attempt  may  be  thus  ac¬ 
cepted  and  honored  by  h  i  m  to  whofe  name  it  is 
humbly  dedicated,  the  writer  will  receive  a 
rich  reward. 

Kettering, 

October  10,  1799. 


*  The  powers  of  Europe,  fignified  by  the  Ten  Horns,  or 
Kings,  into  which  the  Roman  empire  fhould  be  divided,  were 
to  give  their  kingdoms  to  the  Beall.  They  did  io;  and  1  ranee 
particularly  took  the  lead.  The  lame  powers,  it  is  predicted, 
fhall  hate  the  Whore,  and  burn  her  fie fh  with  fire.  They  have 
begun  to  do  fo ;  and  in  this  bufinefs  alfo  France  nas  taken  the 
lead.  Rev.  xvii.  12,  13,  16,  17,  1*8. 
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THE  controverfses  between  believers 
and  unbelievers  are  confined  to  a 
narrower  ground  than  thofe  of  profeff  d 
believers  with  one  another.  Scripture 
tellimony,  any  farther  than  as  it  bears  the 
charafter  of  truth,  and  approves  itfelf  to 
the  confcience,  or  is  produced  lor  the 
purpofe  of  explaining  the  nature  of  genu¬ 
ine  Chriftianity,  is  here  out  of  the  queftion. 
Reafon  is  the  common  ground  on  which 
they  muff  meet  to  decide  their  conteffs. 
On  this  ground  Chriftian  writers  have 
fuccefsfully  doled  with  their  'antagonists  :  fo 
much  fb,  that  of  late  ages,  notwithffanding 
all  their  boalf  of  reafon,  not  one  in  ten 
of  them  can  be  kept  to  the  fair  and  hono¬ 
rable  ufe  of  this  weapon.  On  the  contrary, 

1  0 

they  are  driven  to  lubfiutute  dark  iniinua- 
tion,  low  wit,  profane  ridicule,  and  grofs 
abufe.  Such  were  the  weapons  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Bolingbrnke.  Voltaire, 
Hume,  and  Gibbon  ;  and  fuch  are  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  the  author  of  The  Age  of  Reafon. 
Amongft  various  well-written  performances 
in  anfwer  to  their  feveral  p  oduchons,  the 
reader  may  fee  a  concife  and  able  refutation 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  in  Lelands 
Review  of  the  Deifhcal  un  iters. 

It  is  not  mv  delign  to  go  over  the  various 
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topics  Uiually  gi feu  Red  in  this  controverfy, 
out  to  feiecl  a  hngle  one,  which  I  conceive 
has  not  been  fo  fully  attended  to  but  that 
K  may  yet  be  co-nfidered  with  advantage. 
1  he  internal  evidence  which  ChnRianity 
pofieRes,  paiticularly  in  refpe61  to  its  holy 
nature,  and  divine  harmony,  will  be  the 
fubjetf  of  the  prefent  inquiry. 

ivir.  Paine,  after  the  example  of  many 
others,  endeavours  to  dilcredit  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  by  repreienting  the  number  of  hands 
through  winch  they  have  paffed,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  hifiorical  evidence  by 
which  they  are  fupported.  “  It  is  a  matter 
“  altogether  of  uncertainty  to  us,  he  fays, 
“  whether  fuch  of  the  writings  as  now 
“  appear  under  the  names  of  the  Old  and 
*' New  leflament,  are  in  the  fame  Rate  in 
“  which  thofe  collectors  fay  they  found 
t:  them  ;  or  whether  they  added,  altered, 
“  abridged,  or  drefied  them  up.5-*  It  is  a 
good  work  which  many  writers  have  un¬ 
dertaken,  to  prove  the  validity  of  the 
Chriltian  hiRory  ;  and  to  fiiow  that  wre  have 
as  good  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
great  facts  which  it.  relates  as  we  have  for 
the  truth  of  any  ancient  events t  whatever. 
But  if  in  addition  to  this  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  Scriptures  contain  internal  cha*- 
rafienlhcs  ol  divinity,  or  that  they  carry 
in  them  the  evidence  of  their  authenticity,. 

*  °f  Reafon,  Part  I.  p.  io,  is, 
t  Lurdner,  Simpfon,  and  others. 
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this  will  at  once  anfwer  all  objeflions  from 
the  fuppofed  uncertainty  of  hiftorical  evi¬ 
dence. 

Hillorians  inform  us  of  a  certain  valuable 
medicine,  called  Mithridats ,  an  antidote 
to  poifon,  and  which  is  ft  ill  fn  reputation. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  “Invented  by 
“  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  ;  that  the 
“  receipt  of  it  was  found  in  a  cabinet, 
“  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  was 
“  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey  ;  that  it  was 
“  tranflated  into  verfe  by  Democrates,  a 
“  famous  phyfician  ;  and  that  it  was  after- 
<c  wards  tranflated  by  Galen,  from  whom 
“  we  have  it.”+  A  modern  caviller  might 
take  it  into  his  head  to  objefit  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  hiflory  ;  he  might 
alledge  that  the  preparation  has  paffed 
through  fo  many  hands,  and  that  there  is 
fo  much  hear-fay  and  uncertainty  attending 
it,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
it,  and  that  it  had  better  be  rejefcled  from 
our  Materia  Medica.  But  of  what  account 
would  fuch  an  objection  be  in  the  efli- 
mation  of  mankind  ?  They  would  alk,  Has 
it  not  been  tried,  and  found  to  be  ef  eSlual-, 
and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  injtanees  ? 
Such  are  Mr.  Paine’s  objections  to  the 
Bible;  and  fuch  is  the  anfwer  that  may  be 
given  him.  ' 

This  language  is  not  confined  to  infidel 
writers.  Mr.  Locke  fpeaks  of  what  he 
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calls  Traditional  Revelation,”  or  Reves 
lation  as  we  have  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  convey  the  idea,  that  we  have  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  word  of 
God,  but  from  a  fuccdTion  of  witnefTes 
having  told  us  fo.*  But  I  conceive  thefe 
facred  writings  may  contain  fuch  internal 
evidence  of  their  being  what,  they  profefs 
to  be,  as  that  it  might  with  equal  reafon 
be  doubted  whether  the  world  was  created 
by  the  power  of  God,  as  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  infpiration  of  his  Spirit: 
and  if  fo,  our  dependence  is  not  upon 
mere  tradition. 

It  is  true,  the  fcriptures  having  been 
conveyed  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
man,  the  work  muft  neceffarily  in  feme 
ref  peels  have  been  humanized  :  yet  there 
may  be  fufFicient  marks  of  divinity  upon  it 
to  render  it  evident  to  every  candid  mind 
that  it  is  of  God. 

We  may  call  the  Mofaic  account  of  the 
Creation,  a  tradition,  and  may  he  laid  to 
know  through  this  medium  that  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  the  produdlions  of  divine 
power.  But  it  is  not  through  this  medium 
only  that  we  know  it  :  The  heavens  and 
the  earth  carry  in  them  evident  marks 
of  their  divine  original.  Thefe  works  of 
tiie  Almighty  fpeak  for  themf'elves  ;  and  in 
language  which  none  but  thofe  who  are 
wilfully  deaf  can  milunderfiand.  Their 

*  Human  Und «  B.  IV.  Chap,  xviii. 
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found  is  gone  forth  throughout  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  wot  Id. 
Were  any  man  to  pretend  that  its  being  a 
matter  of  Revelation,  and  to  us  merely  tra-  - 
ditional  Revelation,  that  God  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  ancl  tnereiore  tnat 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  mult  neceffariiy 
attend  it;  he  would  be  reminded  that  the 
thing  itfelf  carried  in  it  its  own  evidence. 
Let  it  be  candidly  confidered  whether  the 
fame  may  not  be  faid  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
They  will  admit  of  hiltorical  defence  ;  but 
they  do  not  require  it.  Their  contents, 
come  through  whole  hands  they  may,  prove 
them  to  be  of  God.  It  was  on  tins  pnn* 
cipie  that  the  goipe!  was  proclaimed  in  the 
form  of  a  teftimony.  The  primitive  preach¬ 
ers  were  not  required  by  him  who  lent  the  n 
to  prove  their  doctrine  in  the  manner  that 
philosophers  were  wont  to  eftabhfh  a  pro- 
pofition;  but  to  declare  the  counjel  of  God, 
and  leave  it.  In  delivering  their  meffage, 
they  commended  themfelves  to  every  man  s 
con/cience,  in  the  fight  of  God, . 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  flatement  ot 
things  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  embraced 
bv  every  man,  whatever  be  the  ctifpofition 
of  his  mind.  This  is  a  property  that  no 
divine  production  whatever  poffelfes  ;  and 
to  require  it  is  equally  unreasonable  as  to 
infill  that  for  a  book  to  be  perfectly  legible 
it  mult  be  capable  of  being  read  by  those 
who  Hint  their  eyes  upon  it.  Mr.  Paine 
holds  up  the  advantages  of  the  book  of 
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pature  in  order  to  difparage  that  of  Scrips 
ture,  and  informs  us  that  “No  deift  can 

doubt  whether  the  works  of  nature  be 

Goa s  works.  An  admirable  proof  this 
t nat  we  have  arrived  at  i  he  age  of  reafon  ! 
Gan  no  Atheifl  doubt  it?  I  might  as  well 
fay,  no  Chridian  doubts  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures:  the  one  proves  juft  as  much  as 
*ne  other.  A  prejudiced  mind  difcerns 
nothing  of  divine  beauty  either  in  nature 
or  Scripture  ;  yet  each  may  include  the 
mod  indubitable  evidence  of  being  wrought 
by  the  finger  of  God. 

If  Chnftianity  can  be  proved  to  be  a 
religion  that  infpires  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  yea  and  the  only  religion  in  the  world 
that  does  fo  ;  if  it  endues  the  mind  of  him 
that  embraces  it  with  a  principle  of  judice, 
meeknefs,  chadity,  and  goodnefs,  and  even 
gives  a  tone  to  the  morals  of  foeiety  at  large, 
it  will  then  appear  to  carry  its  evidence 
along  with  it  The  effects  winch  it  produces 
will  be  its  letters  of  recommendation  ; 
written  not  with  ink ,  but  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  Qod ;  not  in  tables  of  ft  one ,  but 

pi  jlejhly  tables  of  the  heart . - Moreover, 

If  Chridianitv  can  be  proved  to  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  lifeh,  correipondent  with  oh- 
fervation  and  experience,  and  confident 
with  the  cleared  dictates  of  fober  reafon,  it 
will  further  appear  to  carry  in  it  its  own 
evidence:  Come  through  whofe  hands  it 
may,  it  will  evince  itfelf  to  be  what  it  pro? 
feffes  to  be,  a  religion  from  God* 
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I  will  only  add  in  this  place,  that  the 
Chriflianity  here  defended  is  not  Chriflianity 
as  it  is  corrupted  by  popilh  fuperftition, 
lowered  by  philofophical  ingenuity,  or  as 
interwoven  with  national  effablifhments,, 
for  the  accompldhment  of  fecular  purpofes; 
but  as  it  is  taught  in  the  New  Tefiament, 
and  p raft i fed  by  fincere  Chriftians.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  in  many  inftances  Chriftia- 
nity  has  been  adopted  by  worldly  men, 
even  by  infidels  themfelves,  for  the  purpofes 
of  promoting  their  political  defigns.  Find¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  people  inclined  to  the 
Chrilfian  religion  under  feme  particular 
form,  and  attached  to  certain  leading  per- 
fons  amongft  them  who  fuitained  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  teachers  ;  they  have  confidered  it 
as  a  piece  of  good  policy  to  give  this  reli¬ 
gion  an  eliabli fitment,  and  tnefe  teachers  a 
mare  in  the  government.  It  is  thus  that  re¬ 
ligion,  to-  it!i  great  difbonour,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  an  engine  of  ftat'e.  The  politi¬ 
cian  may  be  pleafed  with  his  fuccefs,  and 
the  teacher  with  his  honours,  and  even  the 
people  be  fo  far  milled  as  to  love  to  have  it 
fo  ;  but  the  mifehief  refulting  from  it  to  re¬ 
ligion  is  -  incalculable.  E  ven  where  fuch 
eftabhfhments  have  arifen  from  piety,  they' 
have  not  failed  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
Chriftians  from'  the  fimolicity  which  is  in' 
Cnrift.  It  was  by  thefe  means  that  the 
church  at  an  early  period,  from  being  the 
bride  of  Chrift,  gradually  degenerated  to  a 
harlot,  and  in  the  end  became-  the  mother 
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of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth. 
The  good  that  is  done  in  fuch  communities 
is  not  in  confequence  of  their  peculiar  ec- 
clefiaftical  conllitution,  but  in  fpite  of  it:  it 
arifes  from  the  virtue  of  individuals  which 
operates  notwithftanding  the  difadvantages 
of  their  fituation. 

Thefe  are  the  things  that  afford  a  handle 
to  unbelievers.  They  feldom  chufe  to  at¬ 
tack  Chriltianity  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  facred 
writings,  and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of 
real  chriltians,  who  (land  at  a  diftance  from 
worldly  parade,  political  llruggles.  or  Hate 
intrigues  ;  but  as  it  is  corrupted  and  abufed 
v  by  worldly  men.  Mr.  Paine  racks  his  ima¬ 
gination  to  make  out  a  relemblance  betwixt 
the  heathen  mythology  and  Chrihiamty. 
While  he  is  going  over  the  ground  of 
Chriltianity  as  lnflituted  by  Chrill  and  his 
apoltles,  the  refemblance  is  faint  indeed. 
'1  here  are  only  two  points  in  which  he 
even  pretends  to  find  an  agreement ;  and 
the'e  are  formed  by  his  mifreprefenting  the 
fcriptures.  The  heathen  denies  were  faid 
to  be  ceGJlially  begotten  :  and  Chrill  is  called 
the  Son  of  God*  ‘  The  heathens  had  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  deities,  even  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
fand  ;  and  Chriltianity  has  reduced  them  to 
three!  It  is  ealv  to  lee  that  this  is  ground 
not  fuited  to  Mr.  Paine’s  purpofe :  he  there- 


*  To  "ive  a  colour  to  this  ftatement,  he  is  obliged  to 
affirm  that  only  gentiles  believed  Jejits  to  be  toe  bot.  oj  o 
What  a  palpable  falfhood  ! 
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fore  haflenS  to  corrupted  Cbriftianity  ;  and 
here  he  finds  plenty  of  materials.  “ 


€( 


SS 


ftatue  o f  Mary,  he  lays,  fucceeded  th& 
c;  fiatue  of  Diana  of  Ephefus.  The  deifi- 
ee  cation  of  heroes  changed  into  the  canoni¬ 
sation  of  faints.  The  mythologifts  had 
•  gods  for  every  thing.  The  ChriTtian  my- 
6  thologifts  had  faints  for  every  thing.  T  he 
k'  Church  became  as  crowded  with  the  one* 
u  as*  the  Pantheon  had  with  the  other,  and 
“  Rome  was  the  place  of  both.5"4*  Very 
true,  Mr.  Paine  ;  but  you  are  not  fo  igno¬ 
rant  as  to  mi  (take  this  for  Chrifiianity. 

j 

Had  you  been  born  and  educated  in  Italy, 
dr  Spain,  you  might  have  been  exenfed  in 
calling  this  “  The  Chriflian  theory  \  but  to 
write  m  this  manner  with  your  advantages. 
Is  difinffenuous.  Such  condubt  would  have 

O  .  ' 

difgraced  any  caufe  but  yours.  It  is  capa¬ 
ble  however  of  fome  improvement.  It 
teaches  us-  to  defend  nothing  but  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jefus.  It  alio  affords  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  in  its  favor;  for  if  Chriflianity 
itfelf  were  faife,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
you.  or  fome  of  your  fellow-labourers, 
would  be  able  to  prove  it  fo  ;  and  this  would 
turn  greatly  to  your  account.  Your  neglect¬ 
ing  this,  and  directing  your  artillery  chiefly 
a^ainft  ft s  corruptions  and  abufes,  betrays 
a  confcioufnefs  that  the  thine;  itfeil  is,  it  not 
invulnerable,  yet  not  lo  ealy  of  attack.  If 
Chniiianity  had  really  been  a  relic  of  hea- 

B 
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thenifm,  as  you  fuggeft,  there  is  little  resfotl 
to  think  that  you  would  have  fo  llreruioufiy 
oppofed  it. 


The  Gofpel  its  own  Witnefs  z 

&c.  &c. 


PART  I. 

|N  WHICH  THE  HOLY  NATURE  OF  THE  CHRIS. 

TUN  RELIGION  IS  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE 
IMMORALITY  OF  DERM. 

HHHE  greateft  enemies  of  Chriftianity 
A.  would  ftillbe  thought  friendly  to  mo¬ 
rality,  ami  will  plead  for  jt  as  neceflary  to 
the  well-being  or  mankind.  However  im¬ 
moral  men  may  be  in  their  practice,  and 
to  whatever  lengths  they  may  proceed  in 
extenuating  public  vices;  yet  they  cannot 
plead  for  immorality  in  the  grofs.  A  fober, 
ypright,  humble,  chafle,  and  generous  cha¬ 
racter  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  prefera¬ 
ble  to  one  that  is  profligate,  treacherous, 
proud,  unchahe,  or  cruel.  Such  indeed  is 
the  fenfe  which  men  poflefs  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  whenever  they  attempt  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  former,  or  vindicate  the  latter, 
they  are  reduced  to  the  necelhty  of  covering 
each  with  a  falfe  difguife.  They  cannot 
traduce  good  as  good,  or  juhify  evil  as  evil . 
The  love  of  God  muft  be  called  fanaticifm, 
and  benevolence  to  men,  methodifm,  or  home 
fueh  opprobious  name,  before  they  can  run 
them  down,  Theft,  cruelty,  and  murder, 
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on  the  other  hand,  mud  amime  the  name  of 

roifdom  and  good  policy ,  ere  a  plea  can  be 
fet  up  in  their  defence.  Thus  were  the  ar¬ 
gument;;  lor  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade 
an  (were  cl,  and  in  this  manner  was  that  ini¬ 
quitous  traffic  defended  in  the  Britifh  Par¬ 
liament.  Doubtlefs  there  is  a  woe  hanging; 
over  the  heads  of  thofe  men  who  thus  called 
evil  rood,  and,  pond  evil :  neverthelefs  we  lee 
even  in  tlr-ir  conduct  the  amiablenefs  of 
righteoufnefs,  and  the  impoffibiiity  of  fairly 
oppohng  it. 

C  II  A  P.  I. 

Chriftia.nity  reveals  a  God.  glorious  in  holu 
Kiefs:  but  Deifm,  though  it  acknowledges  a 
God.  yet  denies  or  overlooks  his  'moral 

charader. 

•  y  -V 

npI-IER  E  are  certain  perfections  which  all 
JL  who  acknowledge  a  God,  agree  in  at¬ 
tributing*  to  him  :  fueh  are  thofe  of  wrfdom, 

o  §  ^  ... 

power,  immutability,  &c.  Thefe  by  Christi¬ 
an  divines  are  ulually  termed  his  natural 
perfections.  1  here  are  others  which  no 
lels  evidently  belong  to  deity,  fuch  as  good- 
nefs,  juflice,  veracity,  &c.  all  which  may 
be  exprefTed  in  one  word,  holme fs ;  and 
thefe  are  ulually  termed  his  moral  perfecti¬ 
ons.  Both  natural  and  moral  attributes 
tend  to  d 1 1  play  the  glory  of  the  divine 
character,  but  efpecially  the  latter.  Vvii- 
dom  and  power  m  the  Supreme  Being  ren- 
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der  him  a  proper  ohje6l  of  admiration  ;  but 
iuftice,  veracity,  and  pood  nets  attract  our 
love.  No  being  is  beloved  for  his  greatness, 
but  for  his  goodnefs,  Moral  excellence  is 
the  higheft  glory  of  any  intelligent  being, 
created  or  uncreated.  Without  this,  wd- 
dorn  would  be  fubtilty,  power  tyranny, 
and  immutability  the  fame  thing  as  being 
unchangeably  wicked. 

We  account  it.  the  glory  of  Revelation, 
that  while  it  displays  the  natural  perfections 
of  God  in  a  way  fuperior  to  any  thing  that 
has  been  called  religion,  it  exhibits  his  mo¬ 
ral  excellencies  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  it- 
felf.  It  was  with  good  realon  that  Moles 
affirmed  in  behalf  of  Ifrael,  Ihnr  rock  is 


elves 


not  as  gut  Rock,  our  enemies 
judges.  The  God  or  Rock  of  I  rae!  is  con 
itantly  delcrihed  as  a  Being  glo  ions  in  ho- 
linefs,  and  as  requiring  pure  and  holy  wor- 
ihip,  The  Lord ,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-fuffenng,  and  abundant'  in 
goodnefs  and  in  truth— 1  he  Lord  our  God  is 

O  .  J  f  ■  .  .  7  .  . 

holy — Holy  and  reverend  is  ms  name — 1* lory 
ye  m  his  holy  name — And,  one  cried  to  another , 
and  /aid.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
JLoJls  ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory — • 
He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil  ;  and 
cannot  look  on  iniquity — A  God,  of  truth, 
and  without  iniquity  ;  juft  and  right  is  he. 
Is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  heathens  P  No.  The 

o  ^  #  w  * 

f  eneralitv  of  their  deities  were  the  patrons 
of  vice,  and  their  worship  was  accompanied 
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with  the  fouled  abominations  that  could 
difgrace  the  nature  of  man.  Judice,  bene- 
v  hence,  and  veracity  were  not  confidered- 
a;  necetTary  in  any  part  cl  their  religion  ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  it  confided  m 
drunkennefs,  iewdnefs,  and  the  offering  up 
of  human  Sacrifices, 

The  object  of  ChridFn  adoration  is  Je¬ 
hovah,  the  God  of  Ifraei  ;  whofe  charac¬ 
ter  for  hoiinefs,  judice,  and  goodnefs  is  dif- 
plaved  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
gofpel  in  a  more  affecting  light  than  by  any 
of  the  preceding  difpenfations.  But  who 
or  what  is  the  God  of  deids  P  It  is  true  they 
have  been  foamed  out  of  the  polytheifm  of 
the  heathens.  They  have  reduced  their 
thirtv  thoufand  deities  into  one :  but  what 
is  his  character  ?  What  attributes  do  they 
aferibeto  him?  For  any  thing  that  appears 
in  their  writings,  he  is  as  far  from  the  holy, 
the  jud,  and  'he  good,  as  thofe  of  their 
heathen  pre<  eceffors.  '1  hey  enjoy  a  plea- 
fure,  it  is  allowed,  in  contemplating  the 
produftions  of  wifdom  and  power:  but  as 
to  hoiinefs,  it  is  foreign  from  their  enqui¬ 
ries  :  A  holy  God  does  not  appear  to  be 
fuited  to  their  wifhes. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  acknowledges  a  God, 
but  is  for  reducing  all  his  attributes  to  wif- 
dom  and  power  ;  blaming  divines  for  didin- 
guifhing  bet  wee  n  his  phyfical  and  moral  at¬ 
tributes:  aHerting  that  “  \ve  cannot  afcribe 
“  goodnefs  and  judice  to  God,  according  to 
“  our  ideas  of  them,  ncr  argue  wuh  any 
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n  certainty  about  them  ;  and  that  it  is  abfurd 
“  to  deduce  moral  obligations  from  the  mo- 
ral  attributes  of  God,  or  to  pretend  to 
“imitate  him  in  thofe  attributes.”* * * §' 

Voltdive  admits  “  a  fupreme,  eternal,  in* 
comprehenfible  intelligence  but  pa  lies 
over  his  moral  chataftOr.f 

Mr.  Paine  fays,  “  I  believe  in  one  God, 
and  no  more;”J  and  in  the  cOuffe  of  his 
work  aferibes  to  him  the  natural  perfecti¬ 
ons  of  zvifiom  and  power ;  but  is  very  fpa- 
ring  in  what  he  fays  of  h;s  moral  excellence, 
of  his  being  the  moral  governor  of  the 
world,  and  of  man’s  being  an  accountable 
creature.  He  affefts  indeed  to  be  (hocked 
at  the  impurity  of  the  ideas  and  expreffionsr 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  feel  for  “  the  honor  of 
bis  Creator,  in  having  fuch  a  book  called 
after  his  name.”^  This  is’  the  only  paiTagi 
that  I  recollect,  in  which  he  expreiles  any 
concern  for  the  moral  charafter  of  God ; 
and  whether  this  would  have  appeared,  but 
for  the  fake  of  giving-  an  edge  to  reproach, 
-let  the  reader  judge. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  thefe  writers 
thus  denying  Or  overlooking  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Deity,  but  by  fuppoiing  that 
a  holy  God  is  not  fuited  to  their  inclinati¬ 
ons?  if  we  bear  a  fin  cere  regard  to  moral 
excellence,  we  fhall  regard  every  being  hi 


*  See  L eland’s  Review,  Let.  xxiii. 

t  p  nor.  Philos.  Nos.  xv,  X v ,  xviiL 

X  Age  of  Reafou,  Par:  I.  p.  1. 

§  Ibid,  p.  16. 
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proportion  as  he  appears  to  pchTefs  it  ;  and 
if  we  confider  the  Divine  Being  as  poiTeifmg; 
it  fupremely,  and  as  the  fource  of  it  to  ail 
other  beings,  it  will  be  natural  lor  us  to 
love  him  with  hup  re  me  afFe£iion,  and  all 
other  beings  in  fubferviencv  to  him.  And 
if  we  love  him  fupremely  on  account  01 
his  moral  character,  it  will  be  no  lefs  natu¬ 
ral  to  take  pleafure  in  contemplating  him 
under  that  charafcler. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  be  enemies  to 
moral  excellence,  it  will  render  every  being 
who  poddies  it  unlovely  in  our  eyes.  Vir¬ 
tuous  or  holy  charatlers  may  indeed  com- 
mand  our  rejpeii  and  even  admiration  ;  but 
will  not  attract  our  affeclion.  W  hatever 
regard  we  may  bear  to  them,  it  will  not  be 
on  account  of  their  virtue,  but  of  other 
Qualities  of  which  they  may  be  podesTed. 
Virtuous  characters  may  be  alfo  wile  and 
mighty  ;  and  we  may  admire  their  ingenui¬ 
ty,  be  delighted  with  their  fplendor,  and 
take  pleafure  in  vifiting  them  that  we  may 
infpett  thdr  curiofities :  but  in  Inch  calcs 
the  more  things  of  a  moral  nature  are  '%ept 
at  a  d  Ufa  nee,  the  more  agreeable  will  be  our 
vifn.  Much  the  lame  may  be  laid  of  tire 
Supreme  Being.  If  we  be  enemies  to  mo¬ 
ral  excellence,  God,  as  a  holy  Being,  will 
poffels  no  lovelinefs  in  our  eyes.  We  may 
admire  him  with  that  kind  of  admit ation 
which  is  paid  to  a  great  genius,  and  may 
feel  a  pleafure  in  tracing  the  grandem  and 
ingenuity  of  his  operations:  but  the  farther 
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his  moral  character  is  kept  out  of  fight,  the 
more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  us. 

Lord  Shoftejbury,  not.  contented  with 
overlooking  attempts  to  fatirize  the  fcrip- 
ture  reprefentations  of  the  divine  character. 
“  One  would  think,  he  fays,  it  were  eafy  to 
“  underhand  that  provocation  and  offence, 
“  anger,  revenge,  jealoufy  in  point  of  ho- 
“  nour  or  power,  love  of  fame,  glory,  and 
“  the  like,  belong  only  to  limited  beings, 
“and  are  necelfarily  excluded  a  Being 
“  which  is  perfect  and  univerfal.”'*  That 
many  things  are  attributed  to  the  divine 
Iff  ing  in  a  figurative  ftyle,  (peaking  merely 
after  the  manner  of  men,  and  that  they  are 
fo  under-flood  by  Chridians,  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  mull  have  well  known.  We  do  not 
think  it  lawful,  however,  foto  explain  away 
thefe  exprelfions  as  to  confider  the  Great 
Supreme  as  incapable  of  being  offended 
with  fin  and  finners,  as  deflitute  of  pleafure 
or  difpleafure,  or  as  unconcerned  about 
his  own  glory,  the  exercife  of  which  in¬ 
volves  the  general  good  of  the  univerfe.  A 
Being  of  this  defcription  would  be  neither 
loved  nor  feared,  but  would  become  me  ob¬ 
ject  of  univerlal  contempt. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature  that  we  are  lufceplrble  of  provoca¬ 
tion  and  offence,  of  anger,  of  jealoufy,  and 
of  a  juft,  regard  to  our  own  honour.  Lord 
Shafiefbury  hirnfelf  would  have  ridiculed 
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the  man,  and  ftill  more  the  magi  (Irate  that 
(hould  have  been  incapable  of  thefe  proper¬ 
ties  on  certasn  occaftons,  They  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  our  nature  by  the  Divine  Being,  and 
are  adapted  to  anfwer  valuable  purpofes. 
If  they  be  perverted  and  abufed  to  fordid 
ends,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe,  this 
does  not  alter  their  nature,  or  leifen  their  u- 
tility.  What  would  Lord  Shaftelbury  have 
thought  ol  a  magillrate,  who  fhould  have 
witneffed  a  train  ol  alfalli nations  and  mur¬ 
ders  without  being  in  the  leal!  offended  at 
them,  or  angry  with  the  perpetrators,  or  in¬ 
clined  to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  the 
public  good? — What  would  he  think  of  a 
Britifh  Houle  of  Commons  who  (hould  ex- 
ercile  no  jealoufy  over  the  encroachments  of 
a  tniniffer,  or  of  a  king  ol  Great-Bntain  who 
fhould  fuller,  with  perfect  indifference,  his 
juft  authority  to  be  treated  with  contempt:1 

But  we  are  limited  beings,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  in  danger  of  having  our  juft  rights  in¬ 
vaded.  True;  and  though  God  be  unlimit¬ 
ed,  and  fo  in  no  danger  of  being  deprived  ol 
his  ellential  glory,  yet  he  may  lofe  his  juft 
authority  in  the  ejleem  of  creatures  ;  and  were 
this  to  take  place  univerfallv,  the  whole  cre- 
ation.would  be  a  fcene  of  anarchy  and  mis¬ 
ery.  nut  we  underftand  Lord  Shaftelbury. 
He  willies  to  compliment  his  Maker  out  of 
all  his  moral  excellencies.  He  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  God,  provided  he  be  one  alter  his 
own  heart;  one  who  thail  pay  no  fuel)  re¬ 
gard  to  human  affairs  as  to  call  men  to  ac- 
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count  for  their  ungodly  deeds.  If  he  thought 
the  Creator  of  the  world  to  bear  fuch  a  cha- 
ra£ier,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  fhould  fpeak 
of  him  with  what  he  calls  “  good  humour, 
or  pleafantry.”*  In  {peaking  of  fuch  a  God, 
he  can,  as  Mr.  Hume  exprefles  it,  “  feel  more 
at  eafe”  than  if  he  conceived  of  him  as  he  is 
charafterized  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  let 
men  beware  how  they  play  with  fuch  fub- 
jects.  Their  conceptions  do  not  alter  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God;  and  however  they  fuffer  thern- 
felves  to  trifle  now,  they  may  find,  in  the 
end,  that  there  is  not  only  a  G  o  o,  but  a  God 
that  judgeth  in  the  earth. 


CHAP.  II. 

•v 

*  i.  •  y  * 

Chrijlianity  tenches  us  to  acknowledge  God, 
and  to  devote  ourf elves  to  his  fervice:  but 
Deifm,  though  it  confejj'es  onefu- 
preme  Being,  yet  refujes  to  x oor- 
flnp  him. 

IF  there  be  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worfhip- 
ped.  This  is  a  principal  which  no  man 
will  be  able  to  eradicate  from  hisbofom;  or 
even  to  fupprefs,  but  at  great  labour  and  ex  - 
penfe.  The  Scriptures,  it  is  well  known,  both 
inculcate  and  infpire  the  worfhip  of  God. — 
Their  language  is,  0,  come  let  us  fng  unto 
the  Lord:  let  us  make  a  joyful  noife  to  the 
Rock  oj  our  falvation.  Let  us  come  before  his 
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pre fence  with  thankfgiving,  and  make  a  joy¬ 
ful  noife  unto  him  -with  pjalvis — 0  come,  Let 
vs  woijhip  and  bow  down:  let  its  kneel  before 
ike  Lord,  our  maker. — Give  unto  the  Lord  glo¬ 
ry  and  ftrength:  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glo¬ 
ry  due  to  his  name.  Bring;  an  offering,  and 
come  into  his  courts . — 0  war [hip  the  Lord  in 
the  beauty  of  hohnefs:  fear  before  him  all  the 
earth. — ! Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  call  upon 
his  name ;  make  known  his  deeds  among  the 
people — glory  ye  in  his  holy  name;  let  the 
heart  of  them  rejoice  that  feck  the  Lord. .  Seek 
the  Lord 5  and  his  Jtrength;  feek  his  pace  con¬ 
tinually. 

The  fpirit  a] To  which  the  Scriptures  in- 
fpire  is  favorable  to  divine  worth  ip.  The 
grand  lefTon  which  they  teach  is  love;  and 
love  to  God  delights  to  exprefs  itiel f  m 
afts  of  obedience,  adoration,  -fupplication, 
and  praife.  The  natural  language  ol  a  heart 
well  affected  to  God,  is — I  will  call  upon  him 
as  long  as  I  live — Blefs  the  Lord,  0  my  foul; 
and  all  that  is  within  me  blefs  his  holy  name . 
— Be  careful  for  nothing ;  but  in  every  thing 
by  prayer ,  and,  fupplication,  with  thankfgiving, 
lei  your  requejls  be  made  known  unto  God. 

Is  it  thus  with  our  adverfaries? — T  hey 
fpeak  indeed  of  “  true  and  fabulous  theolo¬ 
gy,”  and  of  “  true  and  falfe  religion;”  and 
often  talk  of  “  adoring”  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing.  But  if  there  be  no  true  religion  arnongll 
Chriftians,  where  are  we  to  look  for  it? — 
not  arnongll;  deilis.  Their  “  adora- 
feem  to  be  a  kind  of  exercifes  much 
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refembling  the  benevolent  a£I$  of  certain 
perfons,  who  are  To  extremely  averfe  to  of- 
tentation,  that  nobody  knows  of  their  being 
charitable  but  themfelves 

;J>  Mr.  Paine  profeffes  to  “believe  in  the 
equality  of  man,  and  that  religious  duties 
con  fill  in  doing  juji 'ice,  loving  mercy,  and ” — 
and  what?  I  thought  to  be  litre,  he  had  been 
eoing'to  add,  walking  humbly  with  God.  But 
1  was  mi  {taken,  Mr.  Paine  {applies  the 
place  of  walking  humbly  with  God,  by  ad¬ 
ding,  “  and  endeavouring  to  make  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures  happy.”*  Some  people  would 
have  thought  that  this  was  included  in  doing 
jujlice,  and  loving  mercy :  but  Mr.  Paine  had 
rather  ufa  words  wididut  meaning,  than 
write  in  favour  of  godlinefs.  Walking  hum¬ 
bly  with  God  is  not  comprehended  in  the  lift 
of  his  “  religious  duties.”  The  very  phrafe 
offends  him.  It  is  that  to  him,  in  quoting 
feripture,  which  a  non-condu£for  is  to  the 
electrical  fluid :  it  caufes  him  to  fly  off  in 
an  oblique  direftion  ;  and,  rather  than  lay 
any  thing  on  fo  offenfive  a  fubjeCt,  to  deal 
jn  unmeaning  tautology. 

Mr.  Fame  not  only  avoids  the  mention 
of  walking  humbly  with  God,  but  attempts  to 
load  the  practice  itielf  with  the  rouieft  a- 
bufe.t  He  does  noteonfider  himfelf  as  “  an 
out-caff,  a  beggar,  or  a  worm  he  does  not 
approach  his  Maker  through  a  Mediator; 
he  considers  “Redemption  as  a  fable,”  and 
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himfelf  as  (landing  in  an  honourable  fitua- 
tion  with  regard  to  his  relation  to  the  Deity. 
Some  of  this  may  be  true  ;  but  not  the 
whole.  The  latter  part  is  only  a  piece  of 
religious  gafconade.  11  Mr.  Fame  really 
thinks  fo  well  of  his  fituation  as  he  pretends, 
the  belief  of  an  hereafter  would  not  render 
him  “the  Have  of  terror. ”t  But  allowing 
the  whole  to  be  true,  it  proves  nothing.  A 
high  conceit  of  one’s  fell' is  no  proof  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  If  he  chufe  to  reft  upon  this  foun¬ 
dation,  he  mull  abide  the  confequence :  but 
he  had  better  have  forborne  to  calumniate 
others.  What  is  it  that  has  transported  this 
child  of  reafon  into  a  paroxyfm  of  fury 
a  gain  ft  devout  people  ?  By  what  fpirit  is  he 
infpired  in  pouring  forth  fuch  a  torrent  of 
flander?  Why  is  it  that  lie  muftaccufe  their 
humility  of  “  ingratitude,”  their  griefof  “af¬ 
fectation,”  and  their  prayers  of  being  “  dic¬ 
tatorial”  to  the  Almighty  P  Cam  hated  his 
brother ;  \ and,  wherefore  hated  he  him P  becaufe 
his  own  works  -were  evil,  and  las  brother  s 
righteous.  Prayer  and  devotion  are  things 
that  Mr.  Paine  fhould  have  let  alone, as  being 
out  of  his  province.  By  attempting  howe¬ 
ver  to  run  them  down,  he  has  borne  witnefs 
to  the  devotion  of  Chriftians,  and  fulfilled 
what  is  written  in  a  book  which  he  a  debts 
to  defpife,  Speaking  evil  of  the  things  -which 
he  under /lands  not. 

To  admit  a  God,  and  then  refufe  to  wor- 
fhjp  him,  is  a  modern  and  inconfiftent  prac- 
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tice.  It  is  a  dictate  of  reafon  as  well  as  of 
Revelation,  If  the  Lord  be  God,  zoorfhip  him; 
and  if  Baal,  zoorjhip  him.  It  never  was  made 
a  queftion  whether  the  God  in  whom  we 
believe  Ihould  receive  our  adorations.  All 
nations  in  all  ages  paid  religious  homage  to 
the  refpeclive  deities,  or  fuppoied  deities  in 
which  they  believed.  Modern  unbelievers 
are  the  only  men  who  have  deviated  from 
this  practice.  How  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  is  a  fubject  worthy  of  enquiry.  Tome 
it  appears  as  follows — 

In  former  times,  when  men  were  weary  of 
the  worlhip  ot  the  true  God,  they  exchanged 
it  for  that  of  idols.  I  know  of  no  account . 
of  the  origin  of  idolatry  fo  rational  as  that 
which  is  given  by  Revelation.  Men  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  :  there¬ 
fore  they  were  given  up  to  a  mind  void  of 
judgment ;  to  change  ike  glory  of  the  uncor¬ 
ruptible  Cod  into  an  image  made  like  to  cor¬ 
ruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four  fooled, 
beafts,  and  creeping  things  ;  and  to  defile 
their  bodies  by  every  fpecies  of  lewdneis, 
and  wickednefs.*  It  was  thus  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  came  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Sa¬ 
maria  after  the  Ifraelites  were  carried  cap¬ 
tives  into  Affyria.  At  firli  they  teemed  de~. 
fire  us  to  know  and  fear  the  God  of  Ifrael  : 
but  when  thev  came  to  be  informed  of  hist 
holy  character,  and  what  kind  of  worlhip 
he  required,  they  prefently  difeovered  their 
difiike.  They  pretended  to  fear  him  ;  but 
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it  was  mere  pretence  •,  for  every  nation  made 
(rods  of  their  oxon.f  Now  gods  of  their  own 
making  would  doubtlefs  be  characterized 
according  to  their  own  mind  ;  they  would 
b  ■  patrons  of  fuch  vices  as  their  makers 
wilhed  to  indulge  ;  gods  whom  they  could 
approach  without  {ear,  and  in  a  cl  dr  effing 
them,  “be  more  at  eafe,”  as  Mr  Hume  lavs, 
than  in  addrefling  the  Une  living  and  true 
God;  gods,  in  fine,  the  worihip  of  whom 
might  be  accompanied  witii  banquetings, 
revellings,  drunlcennels.  and  lewdnefs. — 
Thefe,  I  conceive,  were  the  exercifes,  rather 
than  the  mere  falling  down  to  an  idol,  that 
in  t  ere  Sled  the  pafhons  of  the  worfhippers. 
Thefe  were  the  exercifes  that  leduced  the 
ungodly  part  of  the  Ifraelitilh  nation  to  an 
imitation  of  the  heathens.  They  found  it 


ext  remely  difagreeable,  to  be  conhantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  worihip  of  a  holy  God.  Such 
worihip  would  awe  their  fpirfts,  damp  their 
pieaiures,  and  rellrain  their  inclinations.  It 
is  not  furprifing  there'ore  that  they  Ihoujd 
be  continually  departing  from  the  worihip 
of  jehovah,  and  leaning  towards  mat  whicn 
v/as  more  congenial  with  their  propenfities. 
But  thfe  fituation  of  modern  unbelievers  is 
fimnilar.  Things  are  fo  circumilanced  with 
them  that  they  cannot  worihip  the  gods 
which  they  prefer.  They  never  fail  todil- 
cover  a  ftrong  partiality  in  la  cot  of  hea¬ 
thens  ;  but  they  have  not  the  lace  to  piat- 
tice  or  defend  their  ablurd  idolatries. 
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dofctrine  of  one  living  and  true  God  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  world,  by  means  of  the  preach- 
j!Ur  of  the  gofpel,  with  fuch  a  blaze  of  evi¬ 
dence,  that  it  lias  forced  itfelf  into  the  minds 
of  men,  whatever  has  been'  the  temper  of 
their  hearts.  The  ffupid  idolatry  of  pah  ages 
js  exploded.  Chrihianity  has  driven  it  out 
of  Europe.  The  confecpience  is,  great  num¬ 
bers  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  a  God 
whom  they  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to 

wo  r  (hip.  .  , 

If  the  light  that  is  gone  abroad  m  the  earth 

would  permit  the  rearing  of  temples  to >  Ve- 
nus,  or  Bacchus,  or  any  ot  the  rabble  of  hea- 
then  deities,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
modern  unbelievers  would  in  great  numbers 
become  their  devotees :  but  feeing  they  can¬ 
not  have  a  god  whole  worfhip  fhall  accord 
with  their  inclinations,  they  feem  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  worfhip  at  all.  And  to  come 
off  with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  affair  will  ad¬ 
mit,  they  compliment  the  Deity  out  of  his 
fovereign  prerogatives;  profeffing  to  “  love 
'  him  for  his  giving  them  exiftence,  and  all 
their  properties,  without  Intevejl,  and  with¬ 
out  fubjedting  them  to  any  thing  but  their 
own  nature.  ’* 

The  introdu&ion  of  fo  large  a  portion  of 
heathen  mythology  into  the  longs,  and  other 
entertainments  of  the  ilage,  fufficiently  fhews 
the  bias  of  peoples  hearts.  The  houfe  of 
God  gives  them  no  pleafure :  but  the  refur- 
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reclion  of  the  obfcenities,  intrigues,  and  bac¬ 
chanalian  revels  of  the  old  heathens,  affords 
them  exquifite  delight.  In  a  country  where 
Ohriflian  worfhip  abounds,  this  is  plainly- 
faying,  ‘  Vv hat  a  wearinefs  is  it!  O  that  it 
‘  were  no  more  !  fince  however  we  cannot 
‘introduce  the  wo  r  fit  ip  of  the  gods,  we  will 
‘  negleft  all  worfhip,  and  celebrate  the  prai- 
‘  fes  of  our  favourite  deities  in  another  form’. 


In  a  country  where  deifm  has  gained  the  af- 
cendency,  this  principle  is  carried  hill  far¬ 
ther.  Its  language  there  is,  ‘Seeing  we  can- 
‘  not,  for  fhame,  worfhip  any  other  than  the 
‘  one  living  and  true  God,  let  us  abolifh  the 
‘  day  of  worfhip,  and  fubflitute  in  its  place 
‘  one  day  in  ten,  which  {hall  be  devoted 
‘  chiefly  to  theatrical  entertainments,  in 
‘  which  we  can  introduce  as  much  heathen- 


‘  bin  as  we  pleafe.’ 

Mr.  Hume  acknowledges  the  jujiice  of 
confidering  the  Deity  as  infinitely  fuperior 
to  mankind;  but  he  reprefents  it  at  the  fame 
time  as  very  generally  attended  with  unplea- 
fant  e fie 61s.  and  magnifies  tlie  advantages  or 
having  gods  which  are  only  a  little  fuperior 
to  ourfelves.  “  While  the  Deity,  he  lays,  is 
“  reprefented  as  infinitely  fuperior  to  man- 
“  kind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  juff,  is 
“  apt  when  joined  with  fuperftitious  terrors, 
‘•  to  fink  the  human  mind  into  t  he  lowed  fub- 


“  million  and  abafement,  and  to  reprefent  the 
“  monkifli  virtues  of  mortification,  penance, 
“humility  and  paflive  fullering,  as  the  only 
“  qualities  which  are  acceptable  to  him. 
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“  But  where  the  gods  are  conceived  to  be 
“  only  a  little  fuperior  to  mankind,  and  to 
“  have  been  many  of  them  advanced  from 
“  that  inferior  rank,  we  are  more  at  our  eafe 
“  in  our  addreffes  to  them,  and  may  even 
“without  profanenefs  aipire  fometimes  to  a 
“  rival fhip  and  emulation  of  them.  Hence 
“activity,  fpirit,  courage,  magnanimity, 
“  love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which 
“aggrandize  a  people.”* 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  from  this  paffage, 
that  though  Mr.  Hume  acknowledges  the 
jujlice  of  conceiving  of  a  God  infinitely  fu¬ 
perior  to  us,  yet  his  inclination  is  the  other 
way.  In  a  nation  at  lead,  the  balk  of  which 
will  be  fuppofed  to  be  inclined  to  fuperfh- 
tion,  it  is  better,  according  to  his  reafoning, 
and  more  friendly  to  virtue,  to  promote  the 
worfhip  of  a  number  of  imaginary  deities, 
than  of  the  one  only  living  and  true  God. 
Thus  the  fool  faith  in  his  heart,  no  God  ! 

The  fum  of  the  whole  is  this,  modern  un¬ 
believers  are  deifts  in  theory,  pagans  in  in¬ 
clination,  and  atheifts  in  practice. 

If  deifts  loved  the  one  only  living  and 
true  God,  they  would  delight  in  worfhip- 
ping  him  :  for  love  cannot  be  inoperative  ; 
and  the  only  polfible  way  lor  it  to  operate 
towards  an  infinitely  glorious  and  all-per- 
fetl  Being  is  by  worfhipping  his  name,  and 
obeying  his  will.  If  Mr.  Paine  really  felt 
for  “  The  honor  of  his  Creator,”  as  he 
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fefts  to  do,*  he  would  mourn  in  fecret  for 
all  the  great  wickednefs  which  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  againft  him  ;  he  would  lie  in  the  dull 
before  him,  not  merely  as  “an  out-caft,  a 
beggar,  and  a  worm,”  but  as  a  fmner,  de¬ 
fending  his  eternal  dilplealure.  He  would 
be  glad  of  a  Mediator,  through  whom  he 
might  approach  his  olfended  Creator  ;  and 
would  confider  Redemption  by  his  blood 
not  as  “a  fable,”  but  a  divine  reality,  inclu¬ 
ding  all  his  falvation,  and  all  his  defire.  Yes, 
he  himfelf  would  “turn  devout;”  and  it 
would  be  laid  of  him  as  of  Saul  of  Tarfus 
Behold  he prayeth  !  Nor  would  his  prayers, 
though  importunate,  be  “  dictatorial.”  or  his 
grief  “affetted.”  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
look  on  Him  whom  he  hath  pierced,  and 
mourn,  as  one  mourneth  for  an  only  fon ; 

J  J 

and  be  in  bitternels,  as  one  that  is  in  bitter- 
nefs  for  his  firfl-born  Put  thefe  are  things 
pertaining  to  godlinefs ;  things,  alas  for  him, 
the  mention  of  which  is  fufheient  to  inllaine 
his  mind  with  malignity,  and  provoke  him 
to  the  moll  outrageous  and  abuiive  lan- 
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The  Chrijlianjlandard'of  morality  is  enlarg¬ 
ed,  and  free  from  impunity:  but,  deifm 
confines  our  obligations  to  thofe 
duties  which  rcjpetl  our  own 
Jjoecies,  and  greatly  pal - 
tes  vice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  breach 
even  of  them. 

iERSONS  who  profefs  theftriCleft  regard 
the  rule  of  duty,  and  carry  the  extent 
of  it  to  the  highefl  pitch,  may,  it  is  allowed, 
be  infincere,  and  contradict,  by  their  prac¬ 
tice.  what  they  advance  in  their  profefiions. 
But  thofe  whofe  ideas  of  virtue  are  low  and 
contracted,  and  who  embrace  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reconcile  the  vices  of  the  world 
with  its  facred  precepts,  cannot  podibly  be 
accounted  any  other  than  its  enemies. 

That  which  the  Scriptures  call  holinefs. 


fpirituality ,  &c.  as  much  iurpaiies  every 
thing  that  goes  under  the  names  of  morali¬ 
ty  and  virtue  among!!  unbelievers,  as  a  liv¬ 
ing  man  furpaffes  a  painting,  or  even  a  rude 
and  im perfett  daubing,  if  in  this  controver- 
fy  I  have  ufed  thefe  terms  to  exprefs  the 
fcriptural  ideas,  it  is  not  becaufe  in  their  or¬ 
dinary  acceptation  they  are  equal  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  but  for  the  fake  of  meeting  unbeliev¬ 
ers  upon  their  own  ground.  I  have  a  right 
however  to  underhand  by  them,  thofe  dis- 
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pofitions  oF  the  mind,  whatever  they  be, 
which  are  right,  fit,  or  amiable;  and  To  ex¬ 
plained,  I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  mor¬ 
ality  and  virtue  inculcated  by  the  gofpel,  is 
enlarged,  and  free  from  imnuritv,  while  that 
which  is  taught  by  its  adverfaries  is  the  re- 
verle. 

It  is  a  diftinguifhing  property  of  the  Bible, 
that  all  its  precepts  aim  direftly  at  the  heart. 
It.  never  goes  about  to  form  the  mere  exte¬ 
rior  of  man.  To  merely  external  duties  it  is 
a  fl  ranger.  It  forms  the  lives  of  men  no  o- 
therwife  than  by  forming  their  difpofitions. 
It  never  addreffes  itfelf  to  their  vanity,  iel- 
fifhnefs,  or  any  other  corrupt  propensity. — 
You  are  not  prefled  to  confider  what  men 
■will  think  of  you,  or  how  it  will  affeft  your 
temporal  interefl  ;  but  what  is  right,  and 
what  is  neceflary  to  your  eternal  well-being. 
If  you  comply  with’  its  precepts,  you  mult 
be,  and  not  merely  fieem  to  be.  It  is  the  heart 
that  is  required;  and  all  the  different  pre- 
fcribed  forms  of  worfhip  and  obedience,  are 
but.  fo  many  modifications,  or  varied  ex- 
preffions  oi  it. 

Is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  deiffs  ?  No.  Their  deity  does  not 
feem  to  take  cognizance  of  the  heart.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  “  There  is  no  merit  or 
crime  in  intention.”*'  There  morality  only 
goes  to  form  the  exterior  of  man.  It  allows 
the  utmoft  fcope  for  wicked  deffres,  provid- 

*  Volney’s  La~Jo  cf  hature ,  p.  18, 
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ed  they  be  not  carried  into  execution  to  the 
injury  of  fociety. 

The  morality  which  the  Scriptures  incul¬ 
cate  is  hummed  up  in  thele  few  words,  Thou 
Jhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
zoith  all  thy  foul,  with  all  thy  mind,  with  all 
thy Jlrengtk;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thv  Cel' 


This  hngle  principle  is  competent  to  the 
government  of  all  intelligent  nature.  It  is  a 
band  that  would  hold  together  the  whole  ra¬ 
tional  creation ;  and  diffufe  peace,  order,  and 
happinefs  wherever  it  ex  died. 

If  mankind  loved  God  fupremely,  there 
would  be  no  idolatry  upon  earth,  nor  any 
of  its  attendant  abominations ;  no  profaning 
the  name  of  Gcd,  nor  making  a  gain  of  god- 
linefs;  no  oppofing, corrupting,  perverting, 
nor  abiding  the  truth  ;  no  perjuries,  nor  hy¬ 
pocrisies;  no  defpifing  of  thofe  that  are 
good;  no  arrogance,  ingratitude,  pride, nor 
felf-complacency  under  the  finiles  ol  provi¬ 
dence;  and  no  murmuring,  heart-nfmg,  ful- 
lennefs,  nor  fuicide  under  its  frowns.  Love 
would  render  it  their  meat  arid  drink  to  fear, 
honor,  and  obey  him,  and  induce  them  to 
take  every  thing  well  at  his  hands. — 

And  if  they  loved  their  fellow-creatures  as 
thernfelves,  for  his  lake,  there  would  be  no 
wars,  rivallhips,  antipathies,  nor  breach  of 
treaties  between  nations;  noenvyings.thifes, 
wrongs,  [landers,  duels,  litigations,  nor  in¬ 
trigues  between  neighbors ;  no  flattering 
cornplaifance,  nor  persecuting  bittcrncfs  in 
religion ;  no  deceit,  fraud,  nor  over-reaching 
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in  trade;  no  tyranny,  venality,  haughtinels, 
nor  opprel'ion  anion  git  the  great;  no  envy, 
discontent,  difaffection,  cabals,  nor  evil-de- 
vilinfs  among  common  people;  no  murders, 
robberies,  the  its,  burglaries,  nor  brotnels,  m 
city  or  country;  no  cruelty  in  parents  oi 
mailers ;  no  ingratitude  nor  difobedience  in 
children  or  Servants ;  no  unkindnefs,  treach¬ 
ery,  nor  implacable  refentments  between 
friends;  no  illicit  connexions  between  the 
fexes;  no  infidelities,  jealoufies,  nor  bitter 
contentions  m  families;  in  fhort,  none  of 
thole  Streams  of  death,  one  or  more  of  which 
Slow  through  every  vein  of  Society,  ana  pot¬ 
ion  its  enjoyments. 

Such  is  the  principle  and  rule  or  Chns- 
tian  morality;  and  what  nas  deifm  to  fubui- 
tute  in  its  placer*  Can  it  find  a  Succedaneum 
for  love?  No — but  it  propoSes  the  lo\c  oi 
ourfelves  inltead  of  the  love  of  God.  Lord 
Bohn  (’broke  refolves  all  morality  into  fdf- 
love  as  its  firft  principle.  “  We  love  our- 
6t  Selves  ”  lays  lie,  i6  we  love  oui  lamdws,  we 
“  love  the  particular  focieties  to  whicn  we 
“  belong :  and  our  benevolence  extends  at 
“  lalt  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Like 
«  fo  many  different  vortices,  the  centre  of 
<■-  all  is  fell-love.”*  Such  alfo  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Votney .  . 

Could  this  difpohtion  be  admitted  as  a 

prooer  fource  of  moral  action,  the  world 
would  certainly  not  be  wanting  in  morality. 

Pofthum*  Works,  vol.  \  .  p« 
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All  men  poftefs  at  lead  die  principle  of  it, 
whether  they  carry  it  to  the  extent  which 
Lord  Bolingbroke  propofes,or  not;  iortho5 
fome  may  err  in  the  choice  of  their  end,  and 
others  in  the  means  of  obtaining  it;  yet  no 
man  was  ever  fo  wanting  in  regard  to  him- 
felf  as  intentionally  to  purfue  his  own  injury. 
— But  if  it  Ihould  prove  that  to  render  felt- 
love  the  fource  of  moral  adiion  is  the  fame 
thing  as  for  every  individual  to  treat  him- 
felf  as  the  Supreme  Being;  and,  therefore, 
that  this  Laid  felf-love,  inftead  of  being  a 
fource  of  virtue,  is  of  the  very  efience  of 
vice,  and  the  fource  oi  all  the  mifchief  in 
the  univerfe,  confequences  may  follow  of  a 
very  different  complexion. 


To  fubordinate  felf-love  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion.  It  occupies  a  place  in  the  Chnftian 
dandard  of  morality,  being  the  meafure  of 
that  love  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  And  as  the  univerfal  love  which  we 
owe  to  them  does  not  hinder  but  that  fome 
of  them,  by  reafon  of  their  fituation,  or  pe¬ 
culiar  relation  to  us,  may  require  a  larger 
portion  of  our  regard  than  others,  it  is  the 
fame  with  refpeef  to  ourfelves.  Our  own 
concerns  are  our  own  immediate  charge; 
and  thofe  which  are  of  the  greated  import¬ 
ance,  fuch  as  the  concerns  of.our  fouls,  un¬ 
doubtedly  require  a  proportionate  degree  of 
attention.  But  all  this  does  not  aft e 61  the 
prefent  iubjetf  of  enquiry,  it  is  our  pnpreme, 
and  not  our  fubordinate  reyard,  that  will  e- 
ver  be  the  fource  of  action. 

£ 
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I  fake  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  every  stood  government,  human  or 

J  o  o  ■ 

di  vine,  to  unite  its  fubj  efts,  and  not  to  fe£ 
them  at  variance.  But  there  can  be  no  uni¬ 
on  without  a  common  ob jeer  of  regard. — • 


Either  a  character  whom  all  love  and  vene¬ 


rate,  or  an  end  which  all  purfue,  or  both,  is 
that  to  a  community  which  a  head  Hone  is 
to  an  arch :  nor  can  they  keep  together  with¬ 
out  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  love  of  God  holds 
creation  together:  He  is  that  lovely  eharac- 
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preme  affection;  and  the  ditplay  or  ms  glo¬ 
ry,  in  the  univerfal  triumph  of  truth  and 


vighteoufnefs,  is  that  end  which  they  all  pur¬ 
fue.  Thus  united  in  their  grand  objeft,  they 
cannot  but  feel'a  union  of  heart  with  one  a- 
nother.  ariftng  from,  what  is  common  to  e- 
very  other  voluntary  union,  a  congeniality 
of  fentiments  and  purfuits 

But  if  our  fu preme  affect  ion  terminate  on 
ourfelves,  and  no  being,  created  or  uncreat¬ 
ed,  be  regarded  but  for  our  own  fakes,  it  is 
manifeff  there  can  be  no  union  beyond  the 
Inhere  in  which  other  beings  become  volun¬ 
tarily  fubfervient  to  our  withes.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  if  our  plan  do  not  comport 
with  his,  will  be  continually  thwarting  us; 
and  fo  we  (hall  be  always  at  variance  with 
him.  And  as  to  created  beings,  thofe  individ¬ 
uals  whom  wedefire  to  be  fubfervient  to  our 
wifhes,  having  the  fame  right,  and  the  fame 
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inclination  to  reqt 
lervient  to  theirs. 


juire  that  we  fhould  befub- 
>,  will  alfo  be  continually 
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thwarting  us;  and.  fo  wc  fhall  always  be  at 
variance  with  them.  In  Ihort,  nothing  but  an 
endlefs  fucceffion  of  difcord  and  confufion 
can  be  the  confequence.  Every  one  betting 
up  for  pre-eminence,  every  one  mull,  of 
courfe,  contribute  to  the  general  Hate  of  a- 
narchy  and  mifery  which  will  pervade  the 
community.  Such  is,  in  faft,  the  hate  of  this 
apoftate  world;  and,  but  for  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  which,  for  wife  ends,  balances  all  hu~ 
jnan  affairs,  by  caufing  one  let  of  evils  to 
counterafl  the  influence  of  another,  it  mud 
be  overfet  by  its  own  diforders. 

To  regard  every  other  being,  created  or 
uncreated,  only  for  our  own  fakes,  is  fupreme 
felf-love;  and  inflead  of  being  a  fource  of 
virtue,  is  itfelf  abominable,  and  the  fource 
of  all  the  mifchief  and  mifery  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  All  the  evils  juft  enumerated  are  to 
be  traced  to  this  principle  as  their  common 
parent:  nor  is  there  any  ground  of  hope 
that  it  will  ever  produce  effects  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  nature.  Some  perfons  have  talked  much 
of  “  felf-love  ripening  into  benevolence.” 
Had  it  been  faid  malevolence,  it  had  been 
nearer  the  truth  :  for  it  is  contrary  to  all 
experience  that  any  thing  fhould  change 
its  nature  by  becoming  more  mature.  I\o, 
a  child  in  know  ledge  may  dilcern  that  if  ever 
genuine  benevolence  exilf  in  the  bread  of  an 
individual,  or  extend  its  healing  wings  over 
a  bleeding  world,  it  muff  be  by  the  fubver- 
fion  of  this  principle,  and  by  the  prevalence 
of  that  religion  which  teaches  us  to  love 
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God  fupremely,ourfeIves  fubordina'ely,  and 
our  fellow -creatures  as  ourfeives. 

To  furniih  a  Standard  of  morality,  fome 
of  our  adverfaries  have  had  recourSe  to  the 


Laws  of  the  State  ;  avowing  them  to  be  the 
rule  or  meaiure  of  virtue.  Mr.  Hobbes 
maintained  that  The  civil  law  was  the  foie 
foundation  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  re¬ 
ligion  had  no  obligation  but  as  enjoined  by  the 
magi jh  ate :  and  Lord  Rolingbrohe  often 
writes  in  a  Strain  nearly  Similar,  difowning 
any  other  fanftion  or  penalty  by  which  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  law  of  nature  is  enforced,  than 
thofe  which  are  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.* 


But  this  rule  is  defective,  abfurd,  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  Subversive  of  all  true  morality. 
Firft,  it  is  grofsly  defective.  This  is  juftly 
represented  by  a  prophet  of  their  own.  ‘£  It 
“  is  a  narrow  notion  of  innocence,  fays  Se - 
“  neca,  to  meafure  a  man’s  goodnefs  only  by 
“  the  law.  Of  how  much  larger  extent  is  the 
“  rule  of  duty,  or  of  good  offices,  than  that 
“  of  legal  right?  How  many  things  are  there 
“which  piety,  humanity,  liberality,  justice, 
■c  and  fidelity  require,  which  yet  are  not 
“  within  the  compafs  of  the  public  Sta¬ 
tutes  ?”+  Secondly,  it  is  abfurd  :  for  if  the 
public  Statutes  he  fche  only  Standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  legislators  in  framing  them  could 
be  under  no  law  ;  nor  is  it  poiiible  that  in 


*  Work s,  Vol.  V.  p.  90. 
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any  inftance  they  ft)  on  Id  have  enacted  in¬ 
juft  ice.  Thirdly,  Ir  is  contradicloiy.  Hu¬ 
man  laws,  we  all  know,  rccjune  diffluent., 
and  oppolite  things  in  different  nations ;  and 
in  the  fame  nation  at  different  times.  It  tins 
principle  be  right,  it  is  right  for  delfts  to  be 
perlecuted  lor  their  opinions  at  one  period, 
and  to  perfecute  others  for  theirs  at  another. 

Finally,  it  is  fubverjive  of  all  true  morality. 
“  The  civil  laws,  as  Dr.  Leland  has  obferv-ed, 
“  take  no  cognizance  of  fecret  crimes,  and 
“  provide  no  punifnment  lor  internal  bad 
fe  difpofitions,  or  corrupt  affeclions.  A  man 
may  be  lafely  as  wicked  as  he  pleafes,  on 
£i  this  principle,  provided  he  can  manage  lo 
ct  as  to  el’cape  punilhment  from  the  laws  of 
E;  his  country,  which  very  bad  men,  and 
f‘  thofe  that  are  guilty  of  great  vices  ealily 
V  may,  and  frequently  do  evade.” 

Rouffeau  has  recourfe  to  feelings  as  his 
ftanda'rd.  “  I  have  only  to  confult  myfelf, 

■  :  he  fays,  concerning  what  I  ought  to  do. 

■  ‘  All  that  I  feel  to  be  right,  is  right.  What- 
i:  ever  I  feel  to  be  wrong  is  wrong.  All  the 

morality  of  our  atlions  lies  in  the  judg- 

ment  we  ourlelves  form  ot  them.*”  By 
this  rule  his  conduct  through  life  appears  to 
have  been  directed,  as  we  (hall  hereafter  per¬ 
ceive. 

But  that  on  which  our  opponents  infill 
the  moll,  and  with  the  greatelt  fhew  of  ar¬ 
gument,  is  the  law  and  light  of  nature.  This 
js  their  pro  felled  rule  on  almolt  all  occafi- 
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ons ;  and  its  praifes  they  are  continually 
founding.  1  have  no  delire  to  depreciate 
tiie  light  ol  nature,  or  to  difparage  its  value 
as,  a  rule.  On  the  contrary,  I  confider  it  as 
occupying  an  important  place  m  the  divine 
government.  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  the 
light  pofielfed  by  the  heathen  as  being  de¬ 
rived  from  Revelation,  I  feel  no  difficulty 

i  t  .  j  •  _  . i-  .  .i.  _  _ j  i _ l:  _i_ 


in  acknowledging,  that  the  grand  law  which 
they  are  under  is  that  of  nature.  Revelati¬ 
on  itfelf  appears  to  me  fo  to  reprefent  it ; 
holding  it  up  as  the  rule  by  which  they  (hail 
be  judged,  and  declaring  its  dictates  to  be  la 
clear  as  to  leave  them  without  excufe .*  Na¬ 
ture  and  Scripture  appear  to  me  to  be  as 
much  in  harmony  as  Moles  andChrift ;  both 
are  celebrated  in  the  faipe  Pfalm.'f 

By  the  light  of  nature,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  thole  ideas  which  heathens  have  actu¬ 
ally  entertained,  many  of  which  have  been 
darknefs;  but  thole  which  were  prefentcd  to 
them  by  the  works  ol  creation,  and  which 
they  might  have  pollelfed  had  they  been  de¬ 
fir  ous  of  retaining  God  in  their  knowledge. 
And  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  with  regard  to 
right  and  wrong,  1  underhand  thole  things 
which  appear^to  the  mind  ol  a  perfon  fin- 
cereiy  difpofed  to  underhand  and  practice 
Ids  duty,  to  be  natural,  jit,  or  rea finable , 
There  is  doubtlels  an  eternal  difference  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong;  and  this  difference, 
in  a  vaft  variety  of  inifances,  is  rcanilell  to 
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every  man  who  fincerely  and  impartially 
confiders  it.  So  manifeft  have  the  power 
and  Godhead  of  the  Creator  been  rendered 
in  every  age,  that  no  perfon  c f  an  upright 
difpofmon  could,  through  mere  miltake,  fall 
into  idolatry  or  impiety  ;  and  every  one. 
who  has  continued  in  thefe  abominations  is 
without  excufc.  The  deiire  alio  which  every 
human  being  feels  of  having  juftice  done  to 
him  from  ail  other  perfons  mult  render  it 
fufficiently  manifeft  to  his  judgment  that  he 
ought  to  do  the  fame  to  them ;  and  wherein 
he  ads  otherwife,  his  confidence,  uniefs  it  be 
feared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  mull  accufe  him. 

But  does  it  follow  from  hence  that  Reve¬ 
lation  is  unneceffary.  I  trow  not.  It  is  one 
thing  for  nature  to  afford  lo  much  light,  m 
matters  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  leave  the 
finner  without  excufe ;  and  another  to  af¬ 
ford  him  any  well-grounded  hope  of  fior- 
givenefs,  or  to  anfwer  his  difficulties  con¬ 
cerning  the  account  which  fomething  with¬ 
in  him  fays  he  mult  hereafter  give  of  his  pre¬ 
lent  condud. 

Farther,  It  is  one  thing,  to  leave  Tinners 
without  excufe  in  fin,  and  another  thing  to 
recover  them  from  it.  That  the  fight  of  na¬ 
ture  is  inefficient  for  the  latter,  is  demons¬ 
trated  bv  melancholy  fad.  Inftead  of  rc- 
turning  to  God  and  virtue,  thofe  pations 
“which  have  poffefied  the  higheft  degrees  of 
it  have  gone  farther  and  farther  into  im¬ 
morality.  There  is  not  a  fingle  example  of 
a  people,  of  their  own  accord,  returning  to 
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the  acknowledgment  of  the  true  God,  or  ex¬ 
tricating  them  (elves  from  the  molt  irration¬ 
al  fpecies  of  idolatry,-  or  defiling  from  the 
moil  odious  kinds  of  vice.  Thofe  nations 
where  fcience  diffufed  a  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  lull  re,  were  as  fuperfhtious,  and  as  wick¬ 
ed  as  the  mod  barbarous  ;  and  in  many  in¬ 
dances  exceeded  them.  It  was,  I  doubt  not, 
frcmaclofe  obfervation  of  the  different  effi¬ 


cacy  of  nature  and  Icripture,  that  the  writ¬ 
er  of  the  Nineteenth  Pfalm  (a  Pfalm  which 
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Mr.  Paine  pretends  to  admire)  after 'having 
given  a  juft  tribute  of  pra-ife  to  the  former 
affirmed  of  the  latter,  'The  Law  of  Jehovah 
is  perfect  converting  the  font. 

Amiin,  It  is  one  tiffing  for  that  which  is 
natural,  fit,  or  reafonabie,  in  matters  of  du¬ 
ty  }  to  approve  itfeif  to  a  mind  fmcerely  dts - 
pofed  to  under  (land '■  and  prof  lice  it,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  approve  itfeif  to  a  mind  of  an  oppo- 
fite  defcription.  The  judgments  of  men 
concerning  the  dictates  of  nature  are  greatly 
influenced  by  their  prevailing  inclinations. 

_ IP  under  certain  circumftances,  they  feel 

prompted  to  a  particular  couifeoi  conoubf, 
they  will  be  apt  to  confider  that  prompti¬ 
tude  as  a  dittate  of  nature,  though  it  may 
be  no  other  than  corrupt  propenfity:  and 
thus,  while  the  law  of  nature  is  continually 
in  their  mouth,  their  principles,  as  well  as 
their  conduft,  are  a  continual  violation  ox 
it, — How  was  it  that,  notwithstanding  the 
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light  of  nature  fhone  round  the  old  philoso¬ 
phers,  their  minds,  in.  matters  of  morality. 
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were  dark  as  night,  and  their  precepts,  in 
many  inflances,  full  of  impurity  ?— Did  na¬ 
ture  m  fpi re  Plato  to  teach  the  do&rine  of  a 
community  of  wives;  Lycurgus  to  tolerate 
dextrous  thieving;  Solon  to  allow  or  Sodo¬ 
my;  Seneca  to  encourage  drunkennefs  and 
filicide ;  and  almoft  all  ot  them  to  declare  in 
favor  of  lewdnefsp*  No,  verily ;  it  is  a  per- 
verfion  of  language  to  call  the  principles  of 
fuch  men  the  dictates  of  nature:  they  are 
unnatural  and  abominable;  as  contrary  to 
reafon  as  to  religion. 

It  is  true,  what  is  called,  nature  hy  modem 
infidels,  is  not  quite  fo  grofs  as  the  above — • 
'  but  it  falls  very  little  (hort  of  it.  So  far  as 
relates  to  the  encouragement  of  theft,  and, 
perhaps,  of  unnatural  crimes,  they  would  dis¬ 
avow  ;  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity:  but  as  to  fornication  and  adultery, 
they  are  not  a  whit  behind  their  predecellors. 

Lord  Herbert ,  the  father  of  the  English 
deiSts,  and  whofe  writings  are  far  more  fober 
than  the  generality  o!  thole  who  have  come 
after  him,  apologizes  for  Iewdnefs,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cafes,  as  refembling  thirl!  in  a  droply, 
and  inactivity  in  a  lethargy. t  Lord  Boling- 
broke  unblulhingly  insinuates,  that  the  only 
confideration  .that  can  reconcile  a  man  to 
confine  himfeif  by  marriage  to  one  woman, 

and  a  woman  to  one  man,  is  this,  that  no- 

/ 

F 

*  See  Leland’s  Advantage  arid NeceJJity  cf  Revelation,  Vol« 
II.  pp.  I  47,  5O,  59,  ZIO,  213. 

f  Leland’s  Re-view,  O  c.  Yol.  I.  Leu.  I, 
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thing  hinders  but  that  they  may  indulge  their 
defires  with  others.*  This  is  the  fame  as  ac- 
cufing  the  whole  human  race  of  incontinen- 
cy,  and  denying  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
as  conjugal  fidelity;  a  plain  proof  that  who¬ 
ever  was  clear  of  this  indecent  charge,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  not.  Mr.  Hume,  who  has 
written  a  volume  on  the  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality,  fcruples  not  to  ftigmatize  felf-denial 
as  “  a  monkilh  virtue;”  and  adopts  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  French  writer,  that  “  adultery  mull 
“  be  practifed  if  we  would  obtain  all  the  ad- 
“  vantages  of  life;  that  female  infidelity, 
s(  when  known,  is  a  fmali  thing,  and  when 
“  unknown,  nothing.” 

It  is  true,  thefe  writers  will,  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  defcant  in  favor  of  chaftity,  as  being 
conducive  to  health  and  reputation;  but  on 
others  they  feldom  fail  to  apologize  for  the 
contrary,  and  that  under  the  pretence  of  in¬ 
dulging  the  ch&ates  ol  nature.  Yet  the  fame 
things  might  be  ailedged  in  behalfof  oppres* 
lion,  revenge,  theft,  duelling,  ambitious  war, 
and  a  thousand  other  vices  which  defolate 
the  earth:  they  are  praftices  which  men, 
placed  in  certain  circumltances,  will  feel 
themfelves  prompted  to  commit.;  nor  is  there 
a  vice  that  can  be  named  but  what  would 

admit  of  fuch  an  apology. 

Finally,  It  is  one  thing  for  the  light  of 
nature  to  be  lo  clear  as  to  rentier  idolatry, 
impiety,  and  injullice  inexcufeable;  and  a- 


Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  167. 
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iiother  thing  to  render  the  -whole  will  of  our 
Creator  evident,  and  in  the  moft  advanta¬ 
geous  manner.  If  a  perfon,  pofleffed  of  only 
the  light  of  nature,  were  ever  fo  nncerely 
defirous  of  knowing  God,  or  grieved  for  the 
fins  of  which  his  confcience  accufed  him,  or 
attached  to  the  holy,  the  juft,  and  the  good; 
or  difpofed  to  obey  his  Creator’s  will  if  he 
did  but  underhand  it;  though  he  ftiould  be 
in  no  danger  of  confounding  the  dibiates  of 
nature  with  thofe  of  corrupt  propenfity,  yet 
he  muft  labor  under  great  difadvantages : 
which,  allowing  they  might  not  affebt  his 
eternal  ftate,  yet  would  greatly  injure  his 
prelent  peace  and  ufefulnefs. 

To  illuftrate  this  remark,  let  us  fuppole 
the  inhabitants  of  a  province  to  throw  off 
the  government  of  a  juft  and  lawful  prince. 
Being  once  engaged,  they  may  feel  them- 
felves  impelled  to  go  forward.  They  may 
chufe  new  rulers,  and  ufe  all  poftible  means 
to  efface  every  fign  and  memorial  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  ancient  fovereign.  They  may 
even  labor  to  forget,  and  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  forget,  if  poftible,  that  there  ever 
was  fuch  a  charabler  in  being,  to  whom  they 
owed  allegiance.  Yet,  after  all,  there  may 
be  certain  traces  and  memorials  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
efface.  Yea,  there  may  be  continued  inftan- 
ces  for  forbearance  and  clemency,  which,  in 
fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  will  bear  witnefs  of 
his  goodnefs  and  juft  authority  over  them. 
Thus  it  was  that  God,  while  he  f offered 
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all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways ,  never¬ 
theless  LEFT  NOT  HIMSELF  WITHOUT  A 
w  itness,  m  that  he  did  good,  an  d  gave  t  hem 
rain  from  heaven,  and  f  ruitful  feafons,  filling 
their  hearts  with  food  and  gladnejs.  But  as 
the  memorials  of  juft  authority  in  the  one 
cafe,  though  fufficient  to  leave  the  rebellious 
without  excufe,  would  not  contain  a  full  ex~ 
preffion  of  the  prince’s  will,  nor  be  convey¬ 
ed  in  fo  advantageous  a  manner  as  that  in 
which  he  treated  his  profefted  fubje&s ;  fo 
the  light  afforded  by  the  works  of  nature, 
and  the  continued  goodnefs  of  God,  in  the 
other,  though  fufficient  to  leave  the  world 
without  excufe,  does  not  evprefs  his  whole 
will,  nor  convey  what  it  does  exprefs  io  ad- 
vantagcoujly  as  by  Revelation.  And  as  an 
individual  redding  in  the  midft  of  the  rebel¬ 
lious  province,  whcfe  heart  might  relent', 
and  who  might  long  to  return  to  his  allegi¬ 
ance,  would  be  under  inexpreffible  difadvan- 
tages,  fo  it  mull  necefl'arily  be  with  a  hea¬ 
then  *  who  fe  deft  re  ihould  be  towards  the 
God  agamft  whom  he  had  finned. 

1  he  amount  is,  that  modern  unbelievers 
have  no  ftandard  of  morals,  except  it  be 
their  own  inclination.  Morality  with  them 
is  any  thing,  or  nothing,  as  conveniency  re¬ 
quires.  On  feme  occafions  they  will  praife 
that  of  Jefus  thrift:  but  ere  we  can  have 
time  to  afk  them,  Why  then  do  you  not  fub- 
mit  to  it,  they  are  employed  in  oppoftng  it. 
Attend  to  their  general  declamations  in  la¬ 
yer  ol  virtue,  and  you  will  be  ready  to  ima- 
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gine  they  are  its  warmed  friends :  but  fol¬ 
low  them  up,  and  obferve  their  expofition 
of  particular  precepts,  and  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  its  decided  enemies; 
applauding  in  the  grols  that  which  they  are 

ever  undermining  in  detail. 

By  the  foolilh  and  difcordant  accounts 
•which  thefe  writers  give  ol  morality, it  fhould 
feem  that  they  know  not  what  it  is.  Every 
new  fpeculator  is  diffatisfied  with  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  his  predeceffor,  and  endeavors  to 
mend  it. — “  Virtue,”  fays  Lord  Shaftefbury , 
“  is  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  of  harmony,  of  order, 
and  proportion,  an  affection  towards  the 
“  whole  of  our  kind,  or  fpecies.” — “  It  is, 
fays  Lord  Balingbroke,  “•  only  the  love  ot 
“  'ourfelve t.??  “  It  is  every  thing  that  tends  to 
“  p refer ve  and  perfect  man,”  fays  Volney ; 
and  as  “  good  reputation”  has  this  tendency, 
it  is  in  his  account  “  a  moral  good.”*  “  it 
“  is  whatever  is  ufefuL  in  fociety,”  fays  Mr, 
Hume ;  and  as  “  health,  cleanlinefs,  facility 
“  of  exprefiion,  broad  fhoulders,  and  taper 
“  legs”  are  of  ule,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  a- 
monglt  the  virtues.  To  this  might  have  been 
added,  a,'  large  portion  of  effrontery,  as  the 
]ait  named  writer  allures  us,  it  may  be  from 
his  own  experience,  that  “  Nothing  carries. 
“  a  man  through  the  world  like  a  true  ge- 
“  nuine,  natural  impudence. ”f  Mr.  Paine 
brings  up  the  rear,  and  informs  us,  “  It  is 


*  La~iv  of  Nature,  p.  17* 

-j-  Enquiry  concerning  the  principles  o  f  morals,  §  6,  7> 
Ejja} s  f  loral  and  i  onticcil)  jLii.  Ijl j. •  p»  I  j* 
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“  doing jvfice,  loving  mercy,  and  ....  en- 
*'  deavoririg  to  make  our  fellow-creatures 
“  happy/’  O  Paine,  had  you  but  for  once 
fullered  yourfell  to  be  taught  by  a  Prophet, 
and  have  quoted  his  words  as  they  hand, 
you  would  undoubtedly  have  borne  away 
the  pairn:  but  you  had  rather  write  non- 
fenfe  than  fay  any  thing  in  favor  of  godli • 
nefs , 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  amidlt  all  the 
difcordance  of  thefe  writers,  they  agree  in 
excluding  the  Divine  Being  from  their  the- 
ory  of  morals.  They  think  after  their  man¬ 
ner;  but  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.— 
In  comparing  the  Chriftian  doclrine  of  mo- 
raiity,  the  fum  of  which  is  love ,  with  their 
atheiftical  jargon, one  feems  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Almighty,  faying,  Who  is  this  that 
darkenetk  couvfel  with  words  without  know¬ 
ledge ? — Fear  God,  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments;  for  this  is  the  whole  of  man. 

The  words  of  Scripture  are  faint  and  life. 
They  are  the  language  of  love.  Every  ex^ 
hortation  of  Chrift  and  his  apoilles  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  this  fpirit.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  epiftle  to 
the  Romans,  for  an  example,  and  read  k 
carefully;  let  him  find,  if  h  *.  can,  any  thing 
in  the  pureft  part  of  the  writings  of  deiSts 
that  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it. — • 
No;  virtue  it  fell  is  no  longer  virtue  in  their 
hands.  It  lofes  its  charms  when  they  a  lie  61 
to  embrace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the 
cold  hand  of  death,  The  moll  lovely  objeci 
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is  deprived  by  it  of  life  and  beauty,  and  re- 
duced  to  a  fhrivelled  mafs  of  inactive  for¬ 
mality. 
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Chrijlianity  furnijhes  motives  to  a  virtuous 
Life,  which  Deifm  either  rejeds,  or  attempts 
to  undermine. 

SO  long  as  our  adverfaries  profefs  a  re¬ 
gard  to  virtue,  and  acknowledge  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  “  the  gofpel  is  in 
all  cafes  one  continued  leflon  of  the  ftridieft 
morality  :  of  juftice,  of  benevolence,  and  of 
univerfal  charity,”*  they  mud  allow  thofe 
to  be  the  belt  principles  which  furnifh  the 
mofl  effectual  motives  for  reducing  it  to 
praftice. 

Now  there  is  not  a  doftrine.  in  the  whole 
compafs  of  Chriftianity  but  what  is  improve- 
able  to  this  purpofe.  It  is  a  grand  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  gofpel,  that  none  of  its  princi¬ 
ples  are  merely  fpeculative  :  each  is  preg¬ 
nant  with  a  praHical  ufe.  Nor  does  the 
difcovery  of  it  require  any  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  ingenuity  :  real  Chriftians,  however 
weak  as  to  their  natural  capacities,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  taught  by  the  gofpel  of  Chrift, 
that  denying  ungodlinefs,  and  worldly  lufls , 
they  fhould  live  foherly,  righteoujly,  and  godly 
in  the  prefent  world. 

*  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  188, 
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Ancient  philofophers  have  taught  many 
things  in  favor  of  morality,  lo  far  at  leaft 

is  towards  our 


as  relpehl  ju _  .....  0 

fellow-creatures  •  but  where  are  the  motives 
by  which  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  even 
their  own  minds,  have  been  moved  to  a 
compliance  with  them  ?  They  framed  a  cu¬ 
rious  machine;  but  who  amangft  them 
could  dtfcover  a  power-to  work  nr*  What 
principles  have  appeared  in  the  world  under 
the  names  either  of  philofophy  or  religion, 
that  can  bear  a  comparifon  with  the  follow- 
1110'  - - 

''God  fo  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  on- 
ly-be gotten  Son,  that  zohofoever  beheveth  in 
hun  °Jhould  not  perijh,  but  have  everlajling 
life— Herein  is  love ;  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  tie  loved  us,  and  feat  his  Soil  io^  be  a 
propitiation  for  our  Jins.  Beloved,  if  God 
f0  l0Ved  us,  zve  ought  aljo  to  love  one  another . 
J—Let  all  bitter nefs,  and  wrath,  find  anger, 
and  clamour,  and  evil-fp caking ,  be  put  a, way 
from  you,  with  all  malice ;  ana  be  ye  kind  one 
to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  ano¬ 
ther  even  as  God,  for  Chrifl  s  fake,  hath  for- 


fj-roen  you— He  ye  followers,  or  imitators  of 
''God,  as  dear  children  ;  and,  wfllk  in  love,  as 
(thrift  alfo  hath  loved  us,  and  given  him fe if 
for  us  an  offering,  and  a  fact  if  ce  to  God  of 
J a  fzxicd  fuelling  favour-— Ye  are  a  chofen  ge¬ 
neration,  a  royal  priefhood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people;  that  ye JhouldJhew  forth  the 
proifes  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  dark - 
nefs  into  his  marvellous  light, — Come  outji  om 
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among  ft  them,  and  be  ye  feparate,  faith  the 
Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I 
z oill  receive  you  ;  and  will  be  a  Father  unto 
you,  and  ye  Jhall  be  my  fons  and  daughters , 
faith  the  Lord  Almighty.  Having,  therefore , 
thefe  promifes,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanfe 
ourfelves  from  dll  fJthinefs  of  the  m  and 
fpint,  perfecting  holinefs  in  the  fear  of  God — • 
If  there  be,  therefore,  any  confolation  in  Chrijt, 
if  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellovfhip  of  the 
Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies  ;  fulfil  ye 
my  joy, — be  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind :  let 
nothing  be  done  through  flrife,  or  vain  glory, 
but  in  lowlinefs  of  mind,  lei  each  efieem  other 
better  than  themfelves — Dearly  beloved ,  1  be - 
Jeech you  as  f  rangers  and  pilgrims,  abjlain 
from  fiejkly  lufls  which  war  againfi  the  foul ; 
having  your  converfation  honefi  among  the 
Gentiles,  that  whereas  they  fipeak  againfi  you 
as  evil-doers,  they  may  by  your  good  works 
which  they  jhall  behold,  glorify  Godin  the  day 
of  vifitation — } e  are  bought  with  a  price: 
therefore  glorify  Godin  your  body,  and  in 
your  fpirit,  which  are  God's — The  love  of 
Chrijt  conjlr aineth  us,  becaufe  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead : 
and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live 
Jkouid  not  henceforth  live  unto  themfelves,  but 
unto  him  who  died  for  them,  and  rofe  again — 
ike  day  cf  the  Lord  will  come  as  a,  thief  in 
the  nighty  in  the  which  the  heavens  fhall pafs 
away  with  a  great  noife,  and  the  dements  Jhall 
melt'  wit, a  fervent  heat :  the  earth  alfo,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein,  f  mil  be  burnt  ub.  See- 
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ing  then  that  all  thefe  things  Jhall  be  dijfolved , 
What  manner  of  perfons  ought  ye  to  be,  in  all 
holy  converfation  and  godhnefs,  looking  for, 
and  ha.Jleni.ng  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God! — Hold f aft  that  which  thou  haft ;  let  no 
man  take  thy  crown! — To  him  that  overcom¬ 
et  h  will  I  grant  to  Jit  down  with  me  in  my 
throne,  even  as  I  alfo  overcome,  and  am  Jet 
down  with  my  father  in  his  throne.'* 

Thefe  are  motives  by  which  Chriflians  ifi 


every  age  have  been  induced  to  praclife  that 
morality  which  Bolingbroke,  Paine,  and  ma¬ 
ny  others,  while  writing  again  ft  Chriftiani- 
ty,  have  been  compelled  to  applaud :  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  are  rejected  by  de- 
ills;'  and  what  will  they  fubftitute  of  equal 
efficacy  in  their  place?  I  he  love  of  Ciinft 
conftraineth  us;  but  what  have  they  to  con- 
11  rain  them  ?  Will  felf-love,  or  the  beauty. 


or  utility  of  virtue  anfwer  the  purpofe?  Let 
hiftory  and  obfervation  determine. 

It  may  be  alledged,  however,  that  deifts- 
do  not  rejeft  the  whole  of  thefe  important 
motives;  for  that  fome  of  them  at  leaft  ad¬ 
mit  the  doflrineof  a  future  life,  which,  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  one  living  and  true 
God,  mav  be  thought  fulheient  for  all  the 

pur  poles  of  morality. 

That  the  doftrine  of  a  future  life  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  moral  lyfiem,  is  al- 


*  John,  iii.  1B.  x  John,  iii.  10  11,  Eph.  iv.  31,  32.  v„ 
j,  2.  Pet.  ii.  9.  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  i3.  vii.  1.  Phii.  li.  i,  2, 
v  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  iz.  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  Z 
Pet.  iii.  10—12.  Rev.  iii.  i  21. 
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lowed ;  but  the  greatefl  truth,  if  diffevered  . 
from  other  truths  of  equal  importance,  will 
be  divefted  of  its  energy.  A  hand  diffevered 
from  the  body  might  as  well  be  reprefented 
as  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  labor,  as  one 
or  two  unconnected  principles  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  morality.  This  is  actually  the  cafe 
in  the  prefent  inflan.ce.  The  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  as  held  by  Chriftians,  has  ftimu- 
lated  them  to  labor  and  fuffer  without  inter- 
million.  From  a  refped  to  this  recovipenfe  of 
reward,  a  kingdom  has  been  refufed,  where 
the  acceptance  of  it  would  have  interfered 
with  a  good  confidence.  Yea,  life  itfelf  has 
been  facrificed,  and  that  not  in  a  few,  but  in 
innumerable  inflances,  where  it  could  not 
be  retained  but  at  the  expenfe  of  truth  and 
uprightnefs.  But  is  it  thus  among!!  deifis? 
Does  the  do&rine  of  a  future  life,  as  held  by 
them,  produce  any  finch  effeCts ?  When  was 
it  known,  or  heard  of,  that  they  facrificed 
any  thing  for  this,  or  any  other  principle  of 
a  moral  nature? — Who  among!!  them  ever 
thought  of  fuch  a  thing;  or  who  expefted 
it  at  their  hands? 

But  this  not  all:  There  is  fuch  a  connex¬ 
ion  in  truth,  that  if  one  part  of  it  be  given  up, 
it  will  render  us  lefs  friendly  towards  other 
parts,  and  fo  deftroy  their  efficacy.  This  al- 
jb  is  actually  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inflance. 
Our  adverfaries  do  not  cordially  embrace 
even  this  truth;  but  on  the  contrary  are 
continually  undermining  it,  and  rendering 
jt  of  no  effect.  Lord  Herbert,  it  is  true,  con? 
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fidered  it  as  an  eftential  article  of  natural  re¬ 
ligion;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  could 
fcarcely  be  accounted  a  reafonable  creature 
who  denied  it:  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe  with  later  deiftical  writers;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  either  deny  it,  or  reprefent  it 
as  a  matter  oi  doubt.  Some  of  them  difown 
every  principle  by  which  it  is  fupported,  and 
others  go  fo  far  as  to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule, 
laboring  withal  to  prove  the  hope  of  it  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  difirtterefled  love  of  virtue. 

Volney  in  his  Law  of  Nature,  or  Catechifm 
for  French  Citizens,  fays  nothing  about  it. — 
Paine  juft  touches  upon  it  in  the  outfet  of 
his  Age  of  Reafon,  by  informing  us,  that 
-  He  hopes  for  nappinefs  beyond  this  life:5' 
but  as  happinefs  has  its  counterpart,  and 
hands  upon  the  general  doftrine  ol  retribu¬ 
tion,  he  is  afraid  to  fay  he  believes  it.  It  mull 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  “  probabili¬ 
ty,”  left  the  thoughts  of  it  fhould  damp  him 
in  his  prefent  purfuits,  and  render  him  “the 
Have  of  terror.”'* 

Bolingbroke,  though  he  acknowledges  its 
antiquity,  and  great  utility  in  promoting  vir¬ 
tue,  yet  reprefents  it  as  a  “  mere  invention 
of  philofophers,  and  legiftators,”  and  as  be¬ 
ing  “  originally  an  hypothelis,  and  which 
“  may  therefore  be  a  vulgar  error.”  “  Rea¬ 
fon,”  he  fays,  “  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
a  future  ftate.”  Ry  this  the  reader  might  be 
led  to  expebt  that  this  writer  was  neither  lor 


*  Age  of  Reefer.,  Pi.  I.  p.  I.  ?t.  II.  IOO,  ioi. 
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it,  nor  againfl  it;  yet  the  whole  of  his  rea- 
fonings,  are  directed  to  undermine  it,* 

Hume,  like  the  writer  laft  mentioned,  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  utility  of  the  doctrine,  but 
queftions  its  truth.  He  would  not  have  peo¬ 
ple  difabufed,  or  delivered  from  fuch  a  pre¬ 
judice,  becaufe  it  would  free  them  from  one 
reftraint  upon  their  paffions.  Any  perion 
who  fhould  undertake  this  work,  he  allows, 
would  be  a  bad  citizen;  yet  he  might,  for 
ought  he  knows,  be  a  good  reafoner.t 
Shaftejbury  goes  farther:  he  employs  all 
his  wit  and  fatire  in  endeavoring  to  raife  a 
laugh  at  the  very  idea,  reprefenting  the  hea¬ 
then  world  as  very  happy  till  Chriltianity  a- 
rofe,  and  teazed  them  about  a  hereafter. — - 
“  A  new  fort  of  policy,”  fays  he,  “  which 
“  extends  itfelf  to  another  world,  and  con- 
(iders  the  future  lives  and  happinefs  of 
“  men  rather  than  the  prefent,  has  made  us 
“  leap  beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  human- 
f‘  ity,  and  out  of  a  fupernatural  charity  has 
‘‘  taught  us  the  way  of  plaguing  one  another 
“  molt  devoutly. 

Lord  Shaftejbury  s  wit  may  very  well  be 
pafled  by  as  being  what  it  is:  it  fuffices,  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing  quotations,  to 
fhew  us  what  efficacy  the  doctrine  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  life,  as  held  by  deifts,  may  be  expedited 
to  pollefs.  But  this  writer  is  not  contented 

V 
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with  raillery;  lie  mult  alfo  attempt  to  rea- 
fon  againd  the  doftrine,  contending  that  it 
was  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  morals  of 
men;  that  it  is  a  mercenary  principle,  and 
oppofecl  to  the  difmterelted  love  of  virtue 
for  its  own  fake.  (<  The  principle  of  felf- 
6:  love,”  heobferves,  “  which  is  naturally  lb 
“  prevailing  in  us,  is  improved,  and  made 
tronger  by  the  exereife  of  the  padions  on 
a  fubjeft  of  more  extended  interelt:  and 
“  there  may  be  reafon  to  apprehend  that  a 
‘£  temper  of  this  kind  wii !  extend  itfelfthro’ 
“  ail  the  parts  of  life,  And  this  has  a  ten- 
“  dency  to  create  a  drifter  attention  to  felf- 
‘‘  good  and  private  interefl,  and  mull  infen- 
fibly  diminifh  the  afte61ion  towards  public 
“  good,  or  the  interelt  of  fociety,  and  intro- 
“  duce  a  certain  nan  owncls  ol  Ipirit;  which 
is  obfervable  in  the  devout  perlons  and  zea- 
“  lots  of  al moll .every  religious  perfuaffon.”* 
This  objeftion,  the  reader  will  recolieft, 
is  in  direct  contradiftion  to  the  principles  of 
Boiingbroke,  and  it  may  be  added,  ol  Votney , 
and  other  cleillical  writers,  who  maintain  fell- 
love  to  be  the  origin  of  virtuous  affeftion. 
Some  Chridian  writers,  in  anfwering  it,  have 
given  up  the  doftrine  of  dilinte>eifed  love, 
allowing  that  ail  religious  affeftion  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  love  which  we  bear  to  ourfelves 
as  its  fil'd  principle.  lo  me  this  appears  no 
other  than  betraying  the  truth,  and  ranking 
Chridianity  with  every  ipecies  of  apodacy, 
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and  falfe  religion,  which  have  at  any  time 
prevailed  in  the  world.  A  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  of  felf-love,  if  I  miftake  not,  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  determine  this  queltion;  and  to 
anfwer  the  deiftical  objection  without  ren¬ 
dering  Chriftianity  a  mercenary  fyttem. 

Everyman  may  be  confidered  either  fin¬ 
ely, or  connectedly ;  either  as  a  being  by  him¬ 
felf,  or  as  a  link  in  a  certain  chain  of  beings. 
Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  views  every  man 
confiders  himfelf  while  purfuing  his  own  in- 
terelt.  If  the  former,  this  is  to  make  himfelf 
the  ultimate  end  of  his  actions,  and  to  love 
all  other  beings,  created  or  uncreated,  only 
as  they  fubferve  his  intereft  or  his  pleafure; 
this  is  private  felf-love;  this  is  mean,  and 
mercenary,  and  what  we  commonly  under- 
ftand  by  the  term  fdfijh n efs .  But  if  the  lat¬ 
ter,  there  is  nothing  mean  or  felfilh  in  it. — • 
He  who  leeks  his  own  well-being  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  general  good,  fecks  it  as  he 
ought  to  do.  No  man  is  required  direCtly  to 
oppofe  his  own  welfare,  though  in  forne  in- 
ftances  he  may  be 'required  to  facrifice  it  for 
the  general  good.  Neither  is  it  necefiary 
that  he  fhould  be  indifferent  towards  it. — 
Reafon,  as  well  as  feripture,  requires  us  to 
love  ourfelves  as  we  love  our  neighbor. — 
To  this  may  he  added,  every  man  is  not  on¬ 
ly  a  link  in  the  chain  of  intelligent  beings, 
and  lo  deferving  of  fome  regard  from  him¬ 
felf,  as  well  as  from  others;  but  every  man’s 
perfon,  family,  and  connexions,  and  Hill 
more  the  concerns  of  his  foul,  are,  as  it  were, 
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his  own  vineyard,  over  the  intereRs  of  which 
it  is  his  peculiar  province  to  exercife  a  watch¬ 
ful  care.  Only  let  the  care  of  him  lei  f  and 
his  immediate  connexions  be  in  fubfervien- 
cy  to  the  general  good,  and  there  is  nothing 
mercenary  in  it. 

I  need  not  multiply  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  rewar  ds  does  not  neces- 
farily  tend  to  encourage  a  mercenary  fpirit, 
or  that  it  is  confident  with  the  difintereiled 
love  of  virtue.  Lord  Shaftefbury  himfelf  has 
acknowledged  this.  “  If  by  the  hope  of  re¬ 
ward/'  he  lays,  “  be  underflood  the  love  and 
“  defire  of  virtuous  enjoyment,  or  of  the  ve- 
“  ry  practice  or  exercife  of  virtue  in  another 
“  life,  the  expectation  or  hope  of  this  kind 
“  is  fo  far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue, 
“  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  our  loving  it  the 
“  more  fmcerely,  and  for  its  own  fake.'"’* — 
This  fingle  conceition  contains  an  anfwerto 
all  which  his  iordfhip  has  advanced  on  the 
fubjett :  for  the  rewards  promifed  in  the  gos¬ 
pel  are  all  exattly  ol  the  description  which 
he  mentions,  it  is  true  they  are  often  repre- 
fented  under  the  images  of  earthly  things  j 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  in  themfelves 
they  are  not  pure  and  fpiritual.  1  hat  there 
is  nothing  in  them  adapted  to  gratify  a  mer¬ 
cenary  fpirit,  the  following  observations  will 
render  plain  to  the  meaneff  capacity. 

Firfl,  The  nature  of  heavenly  enjoyments 

m  %  *  9  J  * 

is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  no  monopoly,  and  con- 
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fequently  to  leave  no  room  for  the  exereife 


of  private  felf-love.  Like  the  oeams/of  the 
fun,  they  are  equally  adapted  to  give  joy  to 
a  world  as  to  an  individual :  Nay,  fo  far  is 


an  increafe  in  the  number  of  the  participants 
from  dirninilhinff  the  ouantum  of  happmefs 

o  l  i  l 


is  the  mterei!  of  all;  and  the  intereft  of  all 
extends  to  every  one. 


Secondly,  The  fum  of  heavenly  enjoy- 

_ _ _ r  /i  ,  : „  i _ i  __  ]  \ _ r_  ,  _  \  '  .  1  1 


the  hope  of  which  Lord  Shafteihury  acknow- 
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ledges  “  is  fo  far  from  being  derogatory  to 
it,  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  our  loving  it  the 
more  fmcerely,  and  for  its  own  fake.”  And 
as  to  the  enjoyment,  of  the  divine  favor,  a 
proper  purfuit  of  this  object,  inffead  of  being 
at  variance  with  difmterefted  affection,  clear¬ 
ly  implies  it:  for  no  man  can  truly  defire 
the  favor  of  G-od  as  his  chief  good,  without 
a  proportionate  efteern  of  his  charafter,  and 
that  for  its  own  excellency:  It  is  impoiftble 
that  the  favor  of  any  being  whole  character 
we  difapprove,  fhould  be  fought  as  our  chief 
good,  in  preference  to  every  other  object  in 
the  univerfe  But  a  cordial  approbation  of 
the  divine  character  is  the  fame  thing  as  a 
difmterefted  affection  to  virtue. 


U 
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T  hirdly,  The  only  method  by  which  the 
rewards  of  thegofpel  are  attainable,  faith  in 
Thrift,  fecures  the  exercile  of  difinterefted  , 
ancl  enlarged  virtue.  No  man  has  any  war¬ 
rant  from  the  fcriptures  to  expect  an  inter- 
eft  in  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel,  unlefs  he 
cordially  acquiefce  in  his  Mediation.  But  to 
acquiefce  in  this,  is  to  acquiefce  in  the  holy 
government  of  God,  which  it  was  deligned 
to  glorify;  to  feel  and  acknowledge  that  we 
deferved  to  have  been  made  facrifices  to  di¬ 
vine  difpleafure;  to  forego  all  claim  or  hope 
of  mercy  from  every  felfifh  confideration"; 
and  to  be  willing  to  receive  forgivenefs  as 
an  aft  of  mere  grace,  and  along  with  the 
chief  of  finners.  In  fine,  to  acquiefce  in  this, 
is  to  be  of  one  heart  with  the  Saviour  of  tin¬ 
ners,  which,  our  adverfaries-  thetnfelves  be¬ 
ing  judges,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  be  filled 
with  devoutnefs  to  God,  and  benevolence 
to  men;  and  this,  if  any  tiling  oeferves  that 
name,  is  true,  difinterefted,  and  enlarged  vir- 

tue.  .  .  . 

It  is  very  poffible  that  the  oDjetcions  w  hich 

are  made  by  this  write1',  as  well  as  Mr.  1  ame 
and  others,  againft  the  doftrine  of  rewards, 
as  being  fervile  and  mercenary,  may  alter 
all  in  reality,  be  againft  their  counterpart. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  “  the  hope  of Tap- 
pinefs  beyond  this  life”  that  excites  their  dis- 
o-uft, though  the  nature  ol  theChriftian  s  hap- 
pinefs  might  be  difagreeable  to  them;  but 
the  fear  of  being  “  called  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  lived  in  tins 
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wor  Id.”  This  it  is  which  even  the  daring  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Age  of  Re afon  cannot  endure  to 
confider  as  a  certainty,  as  the  thought  of  it 
would  render  him  “  the  Save  of  terror.”— 
Yet  as  though  he  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  the  dread  of  futurity  rendered  him  a- 
fraid  of  believing  it,  he  alledges  another  rea- 
fon :  “  Our  belie]',  on  this  principle/’  he  fays, 
“  would  have  no  merit,  and  our  belt  adiions 
no  virtue.  In  order  then  to  our  actions  be¬ 
ing  virtuous,  it  is  neceffary,  it  feems,  that  we 
be  under  no  law  but  that  of  our  own  inclina¬ 
tion;  and  this  will  be  loving  virtu  e/or  its 
own  fake.  This  is  at  once  fhaking  off  the  di¬ 
vine  authority;  which,  if  it  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  might  be  very  agreeable  to  fome 
men:  and  if,  with  this  they  could  get  fairly 
rid  of  a  judgment  to  come,  it  might  be  Hill 
more  agreeable  •  but,  alas,  if  they  ihould  be 
m  if  taken:  , 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  paffions  of  hope  and 
fear  are  planted  in  our  nature  by  Him  who 
made  us;  and  it  may  be  prefumed  they  are 
not  planted  there  in  vain.  The  proper  ex- 
ercife  of  the  former  has,  I  conceive,  been 
proved  to  be  confident  with  the  pared,  and 
mod  difintereded  love;  and  the  fame  thing 
js  proveable  of  the  latter.  The  hope  and 
fear  againft  which  thefe  writers  declaim,  are 
thofe  of  a  Have;  and  where  love  is  a  blent, 
thefe,  it  is  granted,  are  the  only  effedls  which 
the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punidiments  will 

\  0  • 
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produce.  But  even  here  they  have  their  uTe. 
1  error  is  the  grand  principle  by  which  vi¬ 
cious  minds  are  kept  in  awe.  Without  this, 
their  licentioufnefs  would  be  intolerable  to 
fociety.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pofe  of  reflraint  that  threatenings  are  exhi¬ 
bited,  but  to  exprels  the  difpleafure  of  God 
againft  all  unrighteoufnefs  and  ungodlinefs 
of  men, and  his  refolution  to  pumfh  it.  Some 
are  hereby  taught  the  evil  of  their  ways  to 
a  good  purpofe,  and  all  are  fairly  warned, 
and  their  perfeverance  in  fin  is  rendered  in- 

P  i  .  *  -  •  »  '  -  *  -  »  t  <  a  ;  . 

exculable. 


Before  our  adverfaries  object  to  this,  they, 
fhculd  fhew  the  impropriety  of  human  laws 
being  accompanied  with  penalties.  Let  them 
furnifh  us  with  a  fyftem  of  government  in 
which  men  may  be  guilty  of  crimes  without 

%  J'  J  * 

fear  of  being  called  to  account  for  them  ; 
and  in  which  tliofe  who  are  enemies  to  vir- 
tue  are  to  he  governed  merely  by  the  love 
of  it.  If  it  be  improper  to  threaten  finners, 
it  is  improper  to  punifh  them  ;  and  if  it  be 
improper  to  punifh  them,  it  is  improper  for 
moral  government  to  he  exercifed.  But  if  it 
be  thus  in  the  government  of  God,  there  is 
no  good  reafon  to  be  given  why  it  fhould 
not  be  the  fame  in  human  governments  ; 
that  is,  there  is  no  good  reafon  wlw  fervants, 
nnlefs  they  choole  to  do  otherwife,  fhould 
not  difohev  their  maflers,  children  their  pa¬ 
rents,  and  private  individuals  in  a  ffate  be 
continually  rinng  up  to  deflroy  all  juft  au¬ 
thority. 
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The  above  may  fuffice  to  c  (certain  the 
weicrht  of  Lord  Skaftejburys  objections  to 
the  doblrine  of  rewards  :  and  now  i  (hall 
take  the  liberty  to  retort  the  .charge,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  the  epithets  “narrow 
and  felfilh,55  which  he  applies  to  the  Chnlti- 
an  fyltem,  properly  belong  to  his  own. 

In  his  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue ,  .contain¬ 
ed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Character- 
ijlicks,  though  he  allows  it  to  confill  in  our 
being  proportionally  allecled  towards  the 
whole  fyltem  to  which  we  bear  a  relation;'" 
and  that  this  world  may  be  only  a  part  ot  a 
more  extended  fyifem  ;t  yet  he  itudioufly 
leaves  out  God  as  the  head  of  it.  Amongtt 
all  the  relations  which  he  enumerates,  there 
is  no  meption  of  that  between  the  creature 
and  his  Creator.  His  enlarged  and  difinter- 
efrea  fchenre  of  morality  is  at  laft  nothing 
more  than  for  a  creature  to  regard  thefe  “of 
its  own  kind  or  fpecies.”  Not  only  is  all 
gentlenefs,  kindnefs,  and  compaffion  to  infe¬ 
rior  creatures  left  oug  but  the  love  of  God 
i.s  not  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  pro- 
f'efled  objedt  of  his  Inquiry  to  prove  that 
virtue,  goodnefs,  or  moral  excellency  may 
exifl  without  religion,  and  even  “  in  an 
gtheift.”^  In  fhort,  it  is  manifeit  that  it  is 
the  love  of  God,  and  not  fell-love,  to  which 
his  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  juke  Hands  op- 
pofed.  1  hat  for  which  he  pleads  i.s  the  im¬ 
pious  fpirit  of  a  child,  who  difregarding  his 
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father’s  favour,  pays  no  attention  to  his 
commands,  as  his  commands  ;  but  complies 
with  them  only  on  account  of  their  appro¬ 
ving  themfelves  to  his  own  mind.  But  this 
is  no  other  than  felf-wii!,  which,  in  Head  of 
feeing  oppoled  to  felf-love,  is  one  of  its  ge¬ 
nuine  exercifes. 

Our  holy  religion/'  lays  this  fneering 
■writer,  £C  takes  but  little  notice  oi  the  molt 
c4  heroic  virtues.  Inch  as  zeal  for  the  public, 
€(  and  our  country.5'*  ThatChriftiamty  takes 
but  little  notice  of  what  is  commonly  called 
patriotifni ,  is  admitted;  and  if  LordShaftef- 
jbury  had  been  free  Irom  that  -c  narrownefs 
cf  mind  which  it  is  his  intention  here  to 
cenfure  ;  yea,  if  he  had  only  kept  to  his 
own  definition  of  virtue,  “A  regard  to  thofe 
of  our  own  kind  or  fpecies,  he  would  have 
taken  as  little.  By  the  public  good  he  evi¬ 
dently  means  no  more  than  the  temporal 
profperrty  of  a  particular  country  ;  which 
is  to  be  fought  at  the  expence  of  all  other 
countries  with  whom  it  happens,  juftly  01 
unjuftly,  to  be  at  variance.  dhnlhanity,  \ye 
acknowledge,  knows  nothing  of  this  hunt. 
Is  is  luperior  to  it.  It  is  not  natural  for  a 
Chriftian  to  enter  into  the  antipathies,  or 
embroil  himfelf  in  the  contentions  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  however  he  may  be  occafionally  drawn 
into  them.  His  foul  is  much  more  in  us  ele¬ 
ment  when  breathing  after  the  prelent  mid 
future  happinefs  of  a  world.  In  undeita- 
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kings,  both  public  and  private,  which  tend 
to  alleviate  the  miferies  and  enlarge  the 
comforts  of  human  life,  Chriftians  have  ever 
been  foremoft  ;  and  when  they  have  con¬ 
ceived  themfelves  lawfully  called  even  into 
the  held  of  battle,  they  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing  in  valor.  But  the  heroifm  to  which  they 
principally  afpire  is  of  another  kind:  it  is 
that  of  fubduing  their  own  fpirit,  doing 
good  againft  evil,  feeking  the  p refen and 
eternal  well-being  of  thole  who  hate  tn  m:, 
and  laying  down  their  lives  if  required,  for 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jefus. 

Such  is  the  “narrow  Spirit”  of  Chriftians; 
and  fuch  have  been  their  “felfilh  purfuits/’ 
But  thefe  are  things  which  do  not  embla¬ 
zon  their  names  in  the  account  of  unbeliev¬ 
ers.  The  murderers  of  mankind  will  be  ap¬ 
plauded  before  them.  But  they  have  enough; 
their  blood  is  precious  in  the  fight  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  names  are  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  the  upright. 
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lie  lives  of  thofe  who  reject  the  Go f pel  will 
not  bear  a  companion  with  theirs  who  em¬ 
brace  it* 

J%JO  books  are  fo  plain  as  the  lives  of 
JL  M  men  *,  no  characters  are  fo  legible  as 
their  moral  conduct.  If  the  principles  of  a 
body  of  men  will  not  bear  tins  criterion, 
we  may  expect  to  hear  them  exclaim  againlt 
it  as  unfair,  and  uncertain  ;  but  when  they 
have  faid  all,  they  will  endeavour  to  avail 
iHemfelves  of  it  if  poihbie.  It  is  thus  that 
the  virtues  of  idolaters  are  the  constant 
theme  of  deiftical  panegyric ;  and  all  the 
corruptions,  intrigues,  perfections,  wars, 
and  mifchiefs,  which  of  late  ages  have  af¬ 
flicted  the  earth,  are  charged  to  the  account 
of  Chriffians.  It  is  thus  that  chriflian  mi- 
niflers,  under  the  name  of  pmejls,  are  def- 
cribed  as  mercenary,  defi'gning,  and  hypo¬ 
critical ;  and  the  lives  of  hectoring  profli¬ 
gates  praifed  in  comparifori  of  them.*  In 
ihort,  it  is  thus  that  Chriffians  are  a  ecu  fed 
of  fanaticifin,  affectation,  ingratitude,  pre- 
fumption,  and  aiinoft  every  thing  elfe  that 
is  mean  and  bafe;  and  men  are  perfuaded 
to  become  deifls,  with  an  affurance  that  by 
fo  doing  they  will  “live  more  conliflently 
and  morally,  than  by  any  other  fyflem/  t 
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*  Hume's  F.ffavs,  Moral  and  Political ,  EiTay  XXIV 
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But  let  us  examine  whether  thefe  repre- 
fentations  accord  with  fatt.  Is  it  fa6I  that  the 
ancient  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  virtuous  chara&ers? — It  is  true  that, 
like  the  deiffs,  they  talked  and  wrote  much 
about  virtue,  .and  if  the  latter  may  he  believ¬ 
ed,  they  were  very  virtuous. — “  They  op- 
pofed  each  other,”  fays  Voltaire,  “  in  their 
dogmas;  hut  in  morality  they  were  all  a- 
greed.”  After  loadingeachof  them  with  enco¬ 
miums,  he  fums  it  up  by  affirming,  “  There 
has  been  no  philofopher  in  all  antiquity  who 
has  not  been  delirous  of  making  men  bet¬ 
ter.”*  This  is  a  very  favorable  report;  and, 
if  well  founded*  the  writer  of  the  firll  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  epiitle  to  the  Romans  mult  not 
oniy  have  dealt  largely  in  calumny,  but 
have  poflet'fed  the  moil  confummate  effron¬ 
tery,  to  addrefs  fuch  an  epiitle  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome,  who,  from  their  own  know¬ 
ledge,  mull  have  been  able  to  contradict 
him.  There  are  other  reports,  however,  of 
a  very  different  complexion. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  deugn  to  enter  mi¬ 
nutely  into  this  lubjeCt;  nor  is  it  necelfary. 
Many  able  writers  have  proved,  from  the 
molt  authentic  fources  of  information,  that 
the  account  given  of  the  heathens  by  the 
apoltle  is  not  exaggerated.  An  extratt  or 
two  trom  their  writings  will  be  fufficient  for 
my  purpofe. 

"  Epitletus  bids  you  temporife ,  and  wor- 

*  Ignorant  Philofopher,  p,  60, 
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Jkit)  ike  gods  after  the  f of  lion  of  your  coun¬ 
try*  Pythagoras  forbids  you  to  pray  to 
Cod,  becaufe  you  know  not  what  is  conveni¬ 
ent.  ’+  Plutarch  commends  Cato  Utieenfis 
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am 
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with  refoiution  and  deliberation,  after  read¬ 


ing  Plato  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul.T 

o  J  * 

Cicero  pleads  for  felf  murder.  Herein  he 
was  feeonded  by  Brutus,  Caflius-j  and  others-* 
who  prafiifed  it.  Many  of  their  learned 
men  applauded  their  opinion  and  practice. 
— Seneca  thus  pleads  for  it:  “  If  thy  mind 
“  be  melancholy  and  in  mifery,  thou  mayefl 
*•  put  a  period  to  this  wretched  condition: 
“  wherever  thou  looked,  there  is  an  end  to 
“  it.  See  that  precipice;  there  thou  mayefl 
“  have  liberty.  Seed  thou  that  fea,  that  riv- 
“  er,  that  well?  liberty  is  at  the  bottom  cf 
t:  it:  that  little  tree?  freedom  hangs  upon 
“  it:  thy  own  neck,  thy  own  throat  may  be 
“  a  refuge  to  thee,  from  fuch  fervitude,  vea, 

every  vein  of  thy  body. 'f 

“  We  may  find  in  the  heathen  philofo* 
pliers  cu {tomary  {wearing commended. if  not 
by  their  precepts,  yet  by  the  examples  of 
their  belt  moralids.  Plato,  Socrates ,  Seneca , 
and  Julian  the  Emperor,  in  whole  works 
numerous  oaths  by  Jupiter,  Hercules,  tne 
Sun,  Serapis,  and  the’like,  do  occur.  In  the 
lame  manner  we  lee  tnc  unnatural  love  os 


*  Enchiridion ,  Cap.  38.  pag.  m.  50. 
DiOg.  Laertius . 

I  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato,  near  the  end, 
$  De  ira,  L\b.  3,  Cap.  15,  pag.  m.  3  19. 
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boys  recommended.*  Arijlippus  maintained 
that  it  was  Lawful  for  a  wife  man  tojleal,  com¬ 
mit  adultery,  and  facnlege ,  when  opportuni¬ 
ty  offered;  for  that  none  of  thefe  actions  were 
naturally  evil,  ' Jetting  afide  the  vulgar  opin¬ 
ion,  which  was  introduced  into  the  world  by 
filty  and  illiterate  people — that  a  wife  man 
" might  publicly,  without fhame  or  fcandal,  keep 
•  company  with  common  harlots,  if  his  inclina¬ 
tions  led  him  to  it.  “  May  not  a  beautiful 
“  woman  be  made  ufe  of,  he  afks,  becaule 
“  {he  is  fair:  or  a  youth  becaufe  he  is  iove- 
ly  ?  Certainly  they  may.” f 

If,  as  Voltaire  alTerts,  it  was  the  defire  of 
thefe  philofophers  to  make  men  better,  as- 
fu redly  they  employed  very  extraordinary 
means  to  accomplilh  their  defire. 

What  are  the  lives  recorded  by  Plutarch? 
Many  of  them  r.o  doubt  entertained  a  high 
fenfe  of  honor,  and  poifeffed  a  large  portion 
of  patriotifm.  But  were  either  of  thefe  mo¬ 
rality?  If  by  this  term  he  meant  fuch  difpo- 
iitious  of  the  mind  as  are  right,  fit  and  ami¬ 
able,  it  was  not.  Their  fenie  of  honor  was 
not  of  that  kind  which  made  them  (corn  to 


do  evil;  but  like  the  falfe  honor  or  modern 
duellifts,  confided  merely  in  a  dread  of  dis¬ 
grace.  It  induced  many  of  them  to  carry  a- 
bouf  them  the  fatal  means  of  felf-deftrufclion  : 
and  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  ad- 


*  Juvenal  Satyr  II.  Ver.  ic. 

f  Diog.  Laertius,  Vol.  I.  pag.  m.  1 65,  166.  See  in  Mil- 
la;  $  Hijiory  of  the  Propagation  of  Chrijlianity i  Vol.  I.  p,  63 
r-65. 
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verfary,  to  make  ufe  of  them.  And  as  to 
their  patriotifm,  generally  fpeaking,  it  ope¬ 
rated  not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their 
country,  but  in  endeavors  to  extend  and  ag¬ 
grandize  it,  at  theexpenfe  of  other  nations. 
It  was  a  patriotifm  ineonliftent  with  jultice, 
and  good  will  to  men.  Add  to  this,  that  forni¬ 
cation,  adultery,  and  unnatural  crimes  were 
common  among!!  thena. 

As  to  the  moral  Hate  of  fociety  among 
heathens,  both  ancient  and  modern,  we  may 
have  occaiion  to  confider  this  a  little  more 
particularly  hereafter.  At  prefent  I  would 
inquire,  Is  it  (aft  that  the  perfecutions,  in¬ 
trigues,  wars,  and  mifehiefs  of  late  ages  are 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  o!  Chrirtianity  ? 

W  it  h  regard  to perfccution, nothing  is  more 
common  with  our  adverlaries  than  to  lav  it 

«  *  *  4  •  r  *  ‘  •  ■  J 

wholly  at  our  door.  They  are  continually 
alledging  that  the  heathens  all  agreed  to  to¬ 
lerate  each  other  till  Chrillianity  arole.— 
Thus  writes  Shaftelbury,*  Hume,+  Vol¬ 
taire,'!  Gibbon, ||  and  Paine.^  That  the  hea¬ 
thens  tolerated  each  other  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Chrillianity,  is  allowed;  and  they 
did  the  fame  after  it.  It  was  not  again!!  each 
other  that  their  enmity  was  di retied.  In  the 
diverfity  of  their  idols  and  modes  of  wor- 
fhip,  there  were  indeed  different  adminijlr a~ 
Hons,  but  it  was  the  fame  lord:  whereas  ip 
the  religion  of  Jefus  Chrift  there  was  nothing 

*  Charaflerijlics,  Vol,  X.  p.  ?8.  f  EJfay  on  Parties. 

1  Ignor.  Philos,  p.  83.  [j  ////?.  of  DecL  Ch.  II.  p.  29* 

^  Age  of  Reafoa ,  Part  II.  Pref. 
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that  could  aftociate  with  heathenifm,  but  e- 
verv  thing  that  threatened  its  utter  fubver- 

7  tj 

fion. 

It  is  allowed  aftb  that  individual  perfecu- 
tion,  except  in  a  few  inflances,  commenced 
with  Chriftianity:  but  who  began  t.he  prac¬ 
tice? — Was  it  jefus  that  perfecuted  Herod 
and  Pontius  Pilate;  or  they  him? — Did  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  Paul  let  up 
for  inquisitors,  and  perfecute  the  Jews  and 
Romans;  or  the  jews  and  Romans  them? 
— Did  the  primitive  Chriftians  dilbpyer  any 
difpofition  to  perfecute? — By  whom  was 
Europe  deluged  with  blood  in  ten  fuccefhve 
perfeeutions  during  the  three  firft  centuries? 

- — Were  Chriftians  the  authors  of  this? — • 
When  the  church  had  fo  far  degenerated  as 
to  imbibe  many  of  the  principles  and  fuper- 
fiitions  of  the  heathen,  then  indeed  it  began 
to  imitate  their  perfecuting  fpirit;  but  not 
before.  When  Chrift's  kingdom  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  the 
weapons  ol  its  warfare  might  be  expected  to 
become  carnal,  and  to  be  no  longer  as  for¬ 
merly,  mighty  through  God. 

The  religious  perlecuttons  among  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  compared  to  the  maflaeres 
attending  the  French  Revolution  in  the  times 
of  Robelpierre.  The  horrid  barbarities  of 
the  latter,  it  has  been  faid,  by  way  of  apo¬ 
logy,  “  hi  ve  not  even  been  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  former.”  If  deifts  may  be  allowed  to 
confound  Chriftianity  and  Popery,  I  (hall 
pot  diipute  the  juftnefs  of  the  companion. 
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There  is  no  doubt  a  great  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  t lie  papal  and  the  infidel  fpirit;  or  ra¬ 
ther  they  are  one.  Both  are  the  fpirit  of  this 
worid,  which  is  averfe  to  true  religion.  The 
difference  bet-ween  them  is  but  as  that  be¬ 
tween  the  wolf  and  the  tiger.*  Put  thofe 
who  reafon  thus,  Ihould  prove  that  the  Re¬ 
formers  in  religion  have  been  guilty  of  as 
great  exceffes  as  thedeillical  Reformers  in 
politics.  Were  there  any  inch  afiaftinations 
amongft  the  Proteftants  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther,  or  towards  the  Papifts,  as  have  been 
wantonly  committed  by  infidels?  It  is  true 
there  were  examples  of  perfecution  amongft 
Proteftants,  and  fuch  as  will  ever  remain  a 
dithonor  to  the  parties  concerned;  but  thofe 
which  affected  the  lives  of  men  were  few  m 
number,  compared  with  the  other,  and  thofe 
few,  cenfuraSle  as  they  are,  were  not  perform¬ 
ed  by  aflaflination. 

Mr.  Fame  affirms  that  ef  all  fedts  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  except  the  Ouak'ers,  have  perfecuted 
in  their  turn.”  That  much  of  this  fpirit  has 
prevailed  is  too  true:  but  this  aflertion  is 
unfounded.  I  could  name  more  denomina- 
tions  than  one,  whofe  hands  I  believe  were 
never  flamed  with  blood,  and  whole  avow¬ 
ed  principles  have  always  been  in  favor  of 
univerfal  liberty  of  confidence. 

Tii.-  refemblance  between  Popery  and  Infidelity  is  point¬ 
ed  out  with  great  beauty  and  energy  in  a  pietA  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  ioinr  of  the  periodical  publications,  entitled.  I've 
pregrefs  of  the  Mod  ms  in  knowledge ,  refinement ,  and  virtue. 
bee  Tbeol.  Mag.  Voi.  i.  No.  V.  p.  344.  Ev.  Mag.  Vol.iV, 
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But  let  us  enquire  into  the  principles  and 
fpirit  of  our  adverfaries  on  this  fubject.  It 
is  true  that  almoft  all  their  writers  have  de¬ 
fended  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  levelled  their 
cenfures  again  It  persecution.  But  where  is 
the  man  that  is  not  an  enemy  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  when  it  is  dbecled  againft  himfelf? — 
Have  they  difcovered  a  proper  regard  to  the 
rights  ofconfcience  among  Chriftians?  This 
is" the  queftion.  There  may  be  individuals 
among  them  who  have;  but  the  generality 
of  t  heir  writers  difcover  a  fhameful  partiality 
in  favor  of  their  own  fide,  and  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  difregard  of  all  who  have  buffered  for 
the  name  of  Chriff.  While  they  exhibit  per¬ 
fection  in  its  defervedly  infamous  colours, 
they  as  conllantlv  hold  up  the  perfecuted, 
if  found  among  Chriftians,  in  a  disadvanta¬ 
geous  point  of  view.  Mr.  Hume  allows  that 
“  the  perfecutions  ol  Chriftians  in  the  early 
ages  were  cruel but  lays  the  blame  chiefly 
on  themfelves:*  and  all  through  his  Hi  (lory 
of  England  he  palliates  the  conduff  ol  the 
perfecutors,  and  reprefents  the  perfecuted  in 
an  unfavorable  light.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  Gibbon  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  of  Shaftejbury  in  his  Cha- 
raRemft.ics,  and  indeed  of  the  generality  of 
deiftical  writers.  Voltaire .  boafting  of  the 
wifdom  and  moderation  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  fays,  “  they  never  perfecuted  a  {ingle 
philofopher  for  his  opinions,  from  the  time 
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of  Romulus  till  the  popes  got  poffeffion  of 
their  power.'  *  But  did  they  not  perfecute 
Chriftians?  1  he  millions  of  lives  that  fell  a 
facrifice  in  the  fir  ft  thrfee  centuries  after  rhe 
Chriflian  /Era,  are  Confidered  as  nothing  by 
Voltaire.  The  benevolence  of  this  apoftle  of 
deilm  feels  not  for  men  if  they  happen  to  be 
believers  m  Chrift.  If  an  Arifiotle,  a  Py¬ 
thagoras,  or  a  Galileo  fuffer  for  their  opin¬ 
ions,  they  are  “martyrs:”  but  if  a  million  of 
French  Proteftants  t£  from  a  defire  to  bring 
back  things  to  tPe  primitive  inflitutes  of  the 
Church/'  endure  the  mod  cruel  treatment, 
of  quit  their  country  to  efcape  it,  they,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  writer,  are  “  weak  and  oh- 
flinate  men.”  Say,  reader, — Are  thefe  men 
friends  to  religious  liberty? — What  does  ail 
their  declamation  again!!  perfecution  amount 
to  but  this,  that  fuch  of  them  who  refide  in 
chriflianized  countries  wifh  to  eniov  their 
opinions  without  being  expofed  to  it? 

Till  of  late,  deifls  have  been  in  the  mino¬ 
rity  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  have 
therefore  felt  the  necelfity  of  a  free  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  opinion.  It  is  not  what  they  have 
pleaded  under  thofe  circumfiances,  but  their 
conduct  when  in  power,  that  mu  ft  prove 
them  friends  to  religious  liberty.  Few  men 
are  known  to  b,j  what  they  are,  until  tried. 
They  and  Proteflant  Diflenters  have,  in  feme 
refpeCfs,  been  in  a  fimiiar  fituation.  Of  late, 
each,  in  a  different  country,  have  become 


*  jo  nor  ant 
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the  majority,  and  the  civil  power  has  been 
intruded  in  their  hands.  The  defcendants 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  weftern  world,  by  dis- 
penfing  the  bleffings  of  liberty  even  to  Epis¬ 
copalians,  by  whole  perfecutions  their  an- 
ceilors  were  driven  from  their  native  Ihores, 


have  (hewn  themfelves  worthy  of  the  truft. 
But  have  the  deifls  aided  thus  in  France,  and 
other  countries  which  have  fallen  into  their 
hands?  It  is  true  we  believe  them  to  have 
been  the  inftruments  in  the  hand  of  God  of 
dell  roving  the  papal  antichrill;  and  in  this 
view  we  rejoice;  howbeit  they  meant  not 
fo.  If  we  judge  of  their  proceedings  towards 
the  Catholics  in  the  ordinary  way  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  human  actions,  which  undoubtedly 
we  ought,  I  fear  it  will  be  found  not  only 
perfecuting,  but  perfidious  and  bloody  in 
the  extreme. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  liberty  of  con¬ 
fidence  will  be  preferved  in  France;  and  if 
it  mould,  it  will  be  leen  whether  the  fubver- 


fionof  the  national  elfablifhrnent  will  prove, 
what  the  advifers  of  that  meafure,  without 
doubt,  expected,  and  what  others,  who  ab¬ 
horred  it,  apprehended,  the  extin&ion  of 
Chnltianity.  It  may  prove  the  reverfe,  and 
ilfue  in  things  which  will  more  than  balance 

O 

all  the  ills  attending  the  Revolution.  Thefe 
hopes,  however  are  not  founded  on  an  idea 
oi  thejulf  or  tolerant  fpirit  of  infidelity;  but, 
lb  far  as  human  motives  are  concerned,  on 


that  regard  to  covfjlency 
influence  all  mankind. 
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which  is  known  to 
It  the  leading  men 
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in  France,  after  having  fo  liberally  declaim¬ 
ed  again!)  perlecution,fhould  ever  enatl  laws 
in  favor  of  it,  or,  in  violation  of  the  laws,  en¬ 
courage  it,  they  muff  appear  in  a  molt  dis¬ 
graceful  light  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  ci¬ 
vilized  world. 

Not  only  perfecution,  but  unjujt  wars,  in¬ 
trigues,  and  other  mifchiefs,  are  placed  to 
die  account  of  Chriftianity.  That  luch  things 
have  exifled,  and  that  men  who  are  called 
Chnflians  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
them,  is  true.  Wicked  men  will  act  wicked¬ 
ly  by  whatever  name  they  are  called.  Whe¬ 
ther  thefe  things  be  fairly  attributable  to  the 
Chriffian  religion,  may  be  determined  by  a 
few  plain  inquiries. 

Firft, — Did  thefe  evils  commence  with 
Chriftianity,  or  have  they  increafed  under 
its  influence? — Has  not  the  world,  in  every 
age  w’ith  which  hiftory  acquaints  us;  been  a 
icene  of  corruption,  intrigue,  tumult,  and 
flauehter? — All  that  can,  with  any  face,  be 
objected  to  Chriftianity  is,  that  thefe  thihgs 
have  continued  in  the  world  notxoitkjlanding 
its  influence;  and  that  they  have  been  prac- 
tifcd  in  as  great  a  degree  by  men  calling 
themfelves  Chriflians  as  by  any  other  per- 
fons. 

Secondly, — Are  thofe  who  ordinarily  en- 
ga«e  in  thefe  practices  real  Chriflians  ;  and 

O  O  , »  .  - 

do  our  adverSanes  themfelves  account  them 
fo  ?  1  hey  can  diflinguifh.  when  they  pieafe, 
between  fincere  and  merely  nominal  Chris- 

j 

tians.  i  hey  need  not  be  told  that  great  nurn- 
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bers  in  every  nation  are  of  that  religion 
which  happens  to  prevail  at  the  time;  or 
rather  that  they  are  of  no  religion. 

Thirdly, — Have  not  the  courts  of  princes 
notwithftanding  Ohriftianity  may  have  been 
the  profeffed  religion  of  the  land,  been  gen¬ 
erally  attended  by  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  deifts,  than  of  ferious  chriftians;  and  have 
not  public  meafures  been  direfted  by  the 
counfels  of  the  former  much  more  than  by 
t.hofe  of  the  latter? — It  is  well  known  that 
great  numbers  among  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  of  every  nation  confuler  religion  as  iuit- 
ed  only  to  vulgar  minds;  and  therefore  ei¬ 
ther  wholly  abfent  themfejves  from  worfhip, 
or  attend  but  feldom,  and  then  only  to  lave 
appearances  towards  a  national  eftablilh- 
ment  by  which  provilion  is  made  for  the 
younger  branches  of  their  families.  In  other 
words  they  are  unbelievers.  This  is  the  de- 
fcription  of  men  by  which  public  affairs  are 
commonly  managed ;  and  to  which  the  good 
or  the  evil  pertaining  to  them,  fa  far  as  hu¬ 
man  agency  is  concerned,  is  to  be  attributed. 

Finally, — Great  as  have  been  the  evils  a- 
bounding  in  nations  profeffing  Chrillianity, 
(and  great,  they  have  been,  and  ought  great¬ 
ly  to  be  deplored)  c,an  unbelievers  pretend 
to  have  given  us  any  hope  at  prefent  of  the 
hate  of  things  being  meliorated? — It  is  true 
they  have  talked  apd  written  much  in  thj® 
way;  and  many  well-wilhers  to  the  human 
race  have  been  dilpofed  to  give  them  credit. 
But  it  is  not  words  that  will  prove  any  thing. 
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Have  they  done  any  thing  that  juftifies  a  hope 
of  reformation?  No,  themfelves  mud  firft 
be  reformed  ;  or  rather,  to  ufe  an  appropri¬ 
ate  term  of  their  own,  regenerated .  bar  be 
it  from  me  that  in  fuch  a  caufe  as  this  I  fhould 
write  under  the  influence  ol  national  preju¬ 
dice,  or  fide  with  the  enemies  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom;  but  I  mud  fay,  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  a  reprefentation  more  neceflary  than 
that  which  was  given  in  an  Addrefs  from  the 
Executive  Directory  of  France  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Five  Hundred,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1796.  In  this  addrefs  they  “  requefl: 
€i  the  molt  earned:  attention  ol  the  Council 
“  towards  adopting  fo me  meafure  for  the  re - 
“  generation  of  the  public  morals.”  This  is 
the  regeneration  wanted,  and  which,  having 
rejetied  Chriftianity,  they  may  be  ever  feed¬ 
ing,  but  will  never  be  able  to  obtain.  They 
may  continue  to  revolutionize  as  long  as  a 
party  fhall  be  found  that  willies  for  an  in- 
create  of  power,  and  perceives  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  gaining  it;  and  every  party,  in  its 
turn,  may  talk  of  “  laving  liberty  but  ne¬ 
ver  will  they  be  free  indeed  until  they  are  e- 
mancipated  in  fome  good  degree  from  the 
dominion  of  vice  :  and  never  will  this  be  el- 
fedied  but  by  a  knowledge  of  evangelical 
truth. 

The  friends  of  legitimate  liberty  have  deep¬ 
ly  to  regret,  that  under  that  revered  name  has 
been  perpetrated  almolt  every  fpecies  ol  a- 
trocity  ;  and  that  not  only  towards  individ¬ 
uals,  but  nations,  and  nations  the  molt  peace- 
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able  and  inoffenfive,  whofe  only  crime  was 
that  of  being  unable  to  refill.  Liberty  has 
buffered  more  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  a- 
nndft  all  their  fuccefles  and  declamations, 
than  from  its  profelfed  enemies  ;  and  It  ill  it 
bleeds  beneath  their  wounds.  Without  en¬ 
tering  into  political  difputes,  I  may  fafeiy 
affirm,  that  if  ever  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blefi'ed  with  equal  liberty,  it  will  be  by 
the  prevalence,  not  of  the  pretended  illumi¬ 
nations  of  infidel  philofophy,  but  of  that 
doftrine  which  teaches  us  to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  others  Jhould  do  unto  us . 

Finally, —Mr.  Paine  albums,  that  men,  by 
becoming  deiffs,  would  “  live  more  confid¬ 
ently  and  morally  than  by  any  other  fyftem.” 
As  to  living  more  conjijlently ,  it  is  polfihle 
there  may  be  fome  truth  in  it :  for  the  bed 
Chriftians,  it  mull  be  allowed,  have  many 
im  perfections,  which  are  but  fo  many  incon- 
fiflencies  ;  whereas  by  complying  with  this 
advice,  they  would  be  uniformly  wicked. — 
And  as  to  their  living  more  morally,  if  Mr. 
Paine  could  coin  a  new  fyftem  of  morals,  from 
which  the  love  of  God  fhould  be  excluded, 
and  intemperance,  incontinency,  pride,  pro¬ 
fane  {wearing,  curbing,  lying,  and  hypocricy 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  virtues,  he  might  ve¬ 
ry  probably  make  good  his  affertion. 

Mr.  Paine  profenes  to  “  detefl  the  Bible 
on  account  of  its  obfcene  dories,  voluptuous 
debaucheries,  cruel  executions,  and  unre¬ 
lenting  vindifitivenefs,”*  That  the  Bible  re- 

*  Age  of  Reafon ,  Part  I,  p.  12. 
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iates  inch  things,  is  true:  and  every  impar¬ 
tial  hiftory  of  mankind  mu  ft  do  the  lame. 
The  queftion  is.  Whether  they  be  fo  relat¬ 
ed  as  to  leave  a  favorable  tmprefhon  of  them 
upon  the  mind  of  a  Tenons  reader,  if  fo,  and 
if  the  Bible  be  that  immoral  book  which  Mr. 
Paine  reprefents  it  to  be,  haw_jt  that  the 
reading  of  it  ihould  have  reclaimed  millions 

*  t  o  <  9 

from  immorality  P  Whether  he  will  acknow- 
Icd^e  this,  or  not,  it  is  a  fa  ft  too  notorious 
to  be  denied  by  impartial  obfervers.  Every 
man  refidtng  in  a  Chriftian  country  will  ac¬ 
knowledge,  unlefs  he  have  an  end  to  anfwer 
in  faying  otherwife,  that  thofe  people  who 
read  the  Bible,  believe  its  doctrines,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  form  their  lives  by  its  precepts, 
are  the  moil  fober,  upright,  and  ufeful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  :  and  that  thofe,  bn 
the  other  hand,  who  discredit  the  Bible,  and 
renounce  it  as  the  rule  of  their  lives,  are,  gen¬ 
erally  fpeaking,  addicted  to  the  grofteft  vi¬ 
ces  ;  fuch  as  profane  {wearing,  lying,  drunk- 
ennefs,  and  iewdnels,  It  is  very  lingular,  I 
repeat  it,  that  men,  by  regarding  an  immor¬ 
al  book.  Ihould  learn  to  prabtile  morality; 
and  that  others,  by  difregardjng  it,  Ihould 
learn  the  contrary.  _  ' 

How  is  it,  that  in  countries  where  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  made  progrels,  men  have  almoft 
univer Tally  agreed  in  reckoning  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  an  amiable,  open,  modefi,  chafte, 
confcientious,  and  benevolent  character,  as 
the  fame  thing?  How  is  it,  alio,  that  to  fay 
of  a  man  “  he  rejects  the  Bible,”  is  nearly 
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the  fame  thing,  in  the  account  of  people  in 
general,  as  to  fay,  he  is  a  man  of  a  dilTolute 
life?  If  there  were  not  a  general  connexion 
between  thefe  things,  public  opinion  would 
not  fo  generally  affociate  them.  Individuals, 
and  even  parties,  may  be  governed  by  pre¬ 
judice  ;  but  public  opinion  of  character  is 
fekiom  far  front  the  truth.  Befides,  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  merely  nominal  Chrifiians,  fo  far 
as  my  observation  extends,  are  equally  ft rong, 
if  not  flronger,  againft  thofe  Chrifiians  who 
are  diftinguifhed  by  their  devout  and  ferious 
regard  to  the  fcriptures,  than  againft.  profes- 
fed  infidels.  How  is  it,  then,  to  be  account- 
for,  that  although  they  will  cad  them  fana¬ 
tics,  enthufiafls,  and  other  unpleafant  names, 
yet  it  is  very  rare  that  they  reckon  them 
immoral  ?  If,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  they 
accufe  them  of  unworthy  motives,  and  in- 
finuate  that  in  fecret  they  are  as  wicked  as 
others,  either  fuch  infmuations  are  not  feri- 
oufly  believed,  or,  if  they  be,  the  party  is 
coniidered  as  infmcere  in  his  profefiion.  No 
rnan  thinks  that  genuine  Chriftianity  con- 
fifts  w  ith  a  wicked  life,  open  or  fecret.  But 
the  ideas  of  infidelity  and  immorality  are  as- 
fociated  in  the  public  mind :  and  the  afifo- 
ciation  is  clear  and  ftrong;  fo  much  fo,  as 
to  become  a  ground  of  attion.  Whom  do 
men  ordinarily  choofe  for  Umpires,  Trus¬ 
tees,  Guardians,  and  the  like?  Doubtlefs 
they  endeavor  to  (elect  perfons  of  intelli¬ 
gence  :  but  if  to  this  be  added  Chrifiian 
principle ,  is  it  not  of  weight  in  thefe  cafes? 
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It  is  feidom  known,  I  believe,  but  that  a  fe* 
rious  intelligent  Chriltian,  whofe  fnuation 
in  the  world  renders  him  converfant  with 
its  concerns,  will  have  his  hands  full  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Afk  bankers,  merchants,  trades¬ 
men,  and  others,  who  are  frequently  look¬ 
ing  out  for  peri'ons  of  probity  whom  they 
may  place  in  fituations  of  trull,  in  whole 
hands  they  would  chuie  to  confide  their  pro¬ 
perty'?  They  might  objecd,  and  with  good 
reafon,  to  perfons  whole  religion  rendered 
tiiem  pert,  conceited  and  idle ;  but  would 
they  not  prefer  one  who  really  makes  the 
Bible  the  rule  of  his  life,  to  one  who  pro- 
feffedlv  rejefts  it?  The  common  practice  in 
thefe  cafes  affords  a  fufficient  anfwer. 

How  is  it  that  the  principles  and  reafon- 
ings  of  infidels,  though  frequently  accompa¬ 
nied  with  great  natural  and  acquired  abili¬ 
ties,  kre  feidom  known  to  make  anyimpres- 
fion  on  fober  people?  Is  it  not  becaufe  the 
men  and  their  commiinications  are  known  ?* 


*  It  is  laid  of  a  Gentleman  lately  deceafed,  who  was  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  literary  world,  that  in  early  life  he  drank  deeply 
into  the  free-thinking  fcheme.  lie  and  one  or  his  companions, 
of  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  often  carried  on  their  conversa¬ 
tions  in  the  hearing  of  a  religious,  but  illiterate  countryman. 

_ This  gentleman,  afterwards  becoming  a  ferious  Chriltian 

was  concerned  for  the  countryman,  left  his  faith  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion  fhould  have  been  ihaken.  One  day  he  took  the 
liberty,  to  afk  him,  Whether  what  had  fo  frequently  been  ad- 
vanced’in  his  hearing  had  not  produced  this  effeft  upon  him  ? 
— By  no  means,  aniwered  the  countryman,  it  never  made  tne 
leaft  impreffion  upon  me.  No  impieffion  upon  you,  fa  id tne 
gentleman  1  W^hy,  you  mull  know  tnat  we  had  lead  and.  t  jO  a. 
on  thefe  things  much  more  than  you  had  any  opportunity  Ox 
doing.  O  yes,  faid  the  other,  but  I  knew  alio  your  manner 
of  living:  1  knew  that  to  maintain  luch  a  courfe  01  conduo. ? 
you  found  it  necejj'arji  to  renounce  Ghiiicianicy* 
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is  it  that  fo  much  is  made  of  the  falls 
of  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Jonah,  Peter,  and  d- 
thers?  The  fame  things  in  heathen  philofo- 
phers,  or  modern  unbelievers,  would  be  pas- 
fed  over  without  notice.  All  the  declama¬ 
tions  of  our  adverfaries  on  thefe  fubjccts 
plainly  prove  that  fuch  inltances  with  us  are 
•nor ejingular  than  with  them.  With  us  they 
are  occafional,  and  afford  matter  for  deep 
repentance;  and  with  them  they  are  habit¬ 
ual.  and  furniih  employment  in  the  work  of 
palliation.  The  fpots  on  the  garments  or  a 
child  attraft  attention;  but  the  filthy  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  that  wallows  in  the  mire 


eat 
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ct  ot  courie. 
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is  du  regarded,  as 

The  morality,  fuch  as  it  is,  which  is  found 
among  deiils,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
a  little  exterior  decorum.  The  criminality 
of  intention  is  exprefsiy  difownedA  The 
great  body  of  thefe  writers  pretend  to  no 
higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  their  fafeiy, 
intereli,  or  reputation.  Actions  proceeding 
from  thefe  principles  mud  not  only  be  des¬ 
titute  of  virtue,  but  wretchedly  defective  as 
to  their  influence  on  the  well-beino  of  focie- 

P 

ty.  If  the  heart  be  towards  God,  a  Sober, 
righteous,  and  godly  life  becomes  a  matter 
of  choice:  but  that  which  is  performed,  not 
for  its  own  lake,  but  from  fear,  intereli,  or 
ambition,  will  extend  no  farther  than  the  eve 

-7  J 

of  man  can  follow  it.  In  dornefhc  life  it  will 

m 

be  but  little  regarded;  and  in  retirement  not 


Volney’s  Law  of  Li  tit  tire,  p.  1 8. 
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at  all.  Such,  in  faff,  is  the  character  of  in¬ 
fidels.  “  Will  you  dare  to  aflcrt,”  fays  Lin- 
guet,  a  French  writer,  in  an  addrefs  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  “  that  it  is  in  philoiophic  families  we 
“•  are  to  look  for  models  oi  filial  relnect,  con- 

A  7 

“  jugal  love,  fincerity  in  fnendfhip,  or  tide- 
“  lity  among  domeftics?  Were  you  difpos- 
“  ed  to  do  fo,  would  not  your  own  confci- 
“  ence,  your  own  experience,  lupprefs  the 

falfehood,  even  before  your  bps  could  ut- 
«  ter  it?”* 

“  Wherever  focietv  is  eflablilhed  there 
“  it  is  necellary  to  have  religion:  for  reli- 
“  oion.  which  watches  over  the  crimes  that 
“  are  fecret,  is,  in  fact,  the  only  law  which  a 
“  man  carries  about  with  him  ;  the  only  one 
“  which  places  the  punilhment  at  the  fide 
5£  of  the  guilt;  and  which  operates  as  forci- 
£<  bly  in  folitude  and  darknefs,  as  in  the 
“  broad  and  open  face  of  day.”  Would  the 
reader  have  thought  it?  Thefe  are  the  words 
of  Voltaire  !t 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  deilli- 
cal  writers  to  level  their  artillery  again!!  the 
Chriflicm  mini  fry.  Under  the  appellation  of 
priejis,  they  feem  to  think  themfelves  at  li¬ 
berty  to  load  them  with  every  Ipecies  of  a- 
bufe.  That  there  are  great  numbers  of  world¬ 
ly  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  Chnitian 
ininiUry,  as  other  worldly  men  engage  in  o- 

+  Linguet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltaire;  but  difapproved  of 
his  oppolition  to  Chrifiianity.  See  his  Review  of  that  author’s 
'Works,  p.  zb 4. 

*  Iu  Sullivan’s  Survey  of  Nature . 
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ther  employments,  for  the  fake  of  profit,  is 
true;  and  where  this  is  the  cafe,  it  may  he 
expected  that  hunting,  gaming,  and  fueh 
kind  of  amufements,  will  be  their  favorite 
purfuits,  while  religious  exercifes  will  be  per¬ 
formed  as  a  piece  of  neceflary  drudgery. — 
Where  this  is  the  cafe,  “  their  devotion 
‘f  mull  be  feigned,  and  their  ferioufnefs  mere 
“  hypocrify  and  grimace.”  But  that  this 
fhould  be  reprefented  as  a  general  cafe,  and 
that  the  minidry  itfelf  diould  be  reproached 
on  account  of  the  hypocrify  of  worldly  men 
who  intrude  themfclves  into  it,  can  only  be 
owing  to  malignity,  Let  the  fulled  fubtrac- 
tion  be  made  of  characters  of  the  above  de- 
fcription,  and  I  appeal  to  impartial  oblerva- 
tion  whether  there  will  not  dill  remain,  in 
only  this  particular  order  of  Chridians,  and 
at  almod  any  period,  a  greater  number  of 
ferious,  upright,  difintereded,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  perfons,  than  could  be  found  arnongd 
the  whole  body  of  deids  in  a  fucceffion  of 
centuries. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Hume,  in 
attempting  to  plunge  Chridian  miniders  in¬ 
to  the  mire  of  reproach,  is  obliged  to  de- 
fcend  himfelf,  and  to  drag  all  mankind  with 
him,  into  the  fame  fituation.  He  reprefents 
miniders  as  drawn  from  the  common  mafs 
{£  of  mankind,  as  people  are  to  other  em- 
f‘  ployments  by  the  views  of  profit;”  and 
fuggeds,  that  “  therefore  they  are  obliged, 
“  on  many  occafions,  to  feign  more  devo- 
<?  lion  than  they  poffefs,”  which  is  friendly 
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to  hypocrify.*  The  leading  motives  of  all 
public  officers,  it  feems,  is  to  aggrandize 
themfelves.  If  Mr.  Hume ,  had  accepted  of 
a  hat  ion  under  government,  we  can  be  at  no 
iofs,  therefore,  in  judging  what  would  have 
been  his  predominant  principle.  How  weak, 
as  well  as  wicked,  nuift  that  man  have  been, 
who,  in  order  to  wound  the  reputation  of 
one  defeription  of  men,  could  point  his  ar¬ 
rows  againli  the  integrity  of  all  1  But  the 
world  muff  forgive  him.  He  had  no  ill  de- 
fign  again  ft  them,  any  more  than  agatnil 
iiitnie.lt’.  It  was  for  the  purpofe  ot  deltrcy- 
ing  thefe  phijiftines,  that  he  has  aimed  to  de- 
molifh  the  temple  of  human  virtue. 

Nor  is  his  antipathy,  or  that  of  his  breth¬ 
ren.  at  all  to  be  wondered  at:  '1  hele  are  the 
men  who,  in  every  age,  have  expofed  the  fo- 
phiftry  of  deifts,  and  vindicated  Chrifi ’.uni¬ 
ty  from  their  malicious  afperfions.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  they  will 
always  be  conlidered  as  their  natural  ene¬ 
mies.  It  is  no  more  a  matter  of  furprife  that 
they  fh  on  Id  be  the  obje£is  of  their  invective, 
than  that  the  weapons  of  nightly  depreda¬ 
tors  fhould  be  pointed  again  11  the  watchmen, 
whofc  buiinefs  it  is  to  detect  them,  and  ex- 
pofe  their  nefarious  pra&ices. 

After  all,  Mr.  Hume  pretends  to  refpeft 
“  Clergymen,  who  are  let  apart  by  the  laws 
«£  to  the  care  of  facred  matters*;”  and  wifhes. 
to  be  underflood  as  dire&ing  his  cenfures 
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only  again dpriejls,  or  thofe  who  pretend  to 
pOWer  and  dominion,  and  to  a  fuperior  fane* 
tity  of  character,  diflinft  from  virtue  and 
good  morals.*  It  fhould  feem,  then,  that 
they  are  diffenting  minifters  only  that  incur 
Mr.  Hume’s  difpleafure;  but  if,  as  he  repre- 
fents  them,  they  be  “  drawn  to  their  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  views  of  profit,”  they  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  poffefs  the  common  under- 
ftanding  of  men,  fince  t  hey  could  fcarcely 
puffue  an  occupation  lefs  likely  to  accom- 
plifh  their  deftgn.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Hume 
did  not  mean  to  cenfure  diffenting  minifters 
only;  nor  did  he  feel  any  refpeato  clergy¬ 
men  let  apart  by  the  laws.  Thofe  whom  he 
meant  to  [pare  were  fuch  clergymen  as  were 
men  after  his  own  heart;  and  the objeefs  of 
his  diftike  were  truly  e\ angelical  minifters, 
whether  churchmen  or  diffenters,  who  were 
not  fatisfied  with  his  kind  of  morality,  but 
were  men  of  holy  lives,  and  confequently 
were  refpedled  by  the  people.  Thefe  are  the 
men  againft  whom  the  enmity  of  deiffs  has 
ever  been  diretled.  As  to  other  priefts,  they 
have  no  other  difference  with  them  than  that 
of  rivalfhip,  wifhing  to  poiTefs  their  wealth 
and  influence,  which  the  others  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  ir  oft  willing  to  relinquish.  In  pro- 
fefhng,  however,  to  refpecf  fuch  clergy¬ 
men.  Mr.  Hume  only  means  to  flatter  them, 
and  draw  them  on  to  a  little  nearer  alliance 
with  his  views,  Refpecf  is  excited  only  by 


*  EJfays  Mor,  and  Polit ,  Ef.  XIL  p.  \oj9  108,  Nose* 
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confiftency  of  character,  and  is  frequently 
involuntary.  A  clergyman  of  loofe  morals 
may  be  preferred,  and  his  company  courted, 
but  refpeEled  he  cannot  be. 

As  to  thofe  minifters  againft  whom  Mr. 
Hume  levels  his  artillery,  and  again!!  whom 
t  he  real  enmity  of  his  party  has  always  been 
directed,  there  is  not  a  body  of  men  in  the 
world,  of  equal  talents  and  induftry,  who  re¬ 
ceive  led,  if  fo  little,  for  their  labors.  If  thofe 
who  have  fo  liberally  accufed  then:  of  inte- 
reived  motives  gained  no  more  by  their  ex¬ 
ertions  thap  the  accufed,  they  would  not  be 
io  wealthy  as  many  of  them  are. 

Compare  the  conduct  of  the  leading  men 
among  deilts  with  that  of  the  body  of  feri- 
ous  CSmlhan  divines.  Amidft  their  decla¬ 
mations  againft  prieftly  hypocrify,  are  they 
hone!!  men?  Where  is  their  ingenuoulnels 
in  continually  confounding  Chriftianity  and 
Popery?  Have  thefe  workers  of  iniquity  no 
knowledge?  £  No,’  laylome,  *  they  do  not 
‘  underftand  the  difference  between  genuine 
‘  and  corrupted  Chfiftianity.  They  have  ne- 
4  ver  had  opportunity  of  viewing  the  re! t- 
‘  gion  of  Jefus  in  its  native  drefs.  It  is  po- 
4  pi  fit  fuperftition  againft  which  their  efforts 
‘  are  direcied-  If  they  urrderftood  ChriHian- 
‘  ity  they  would  embrace  it?  Indeed?  And 
was  this  the  cafe  with  Shaftefbury,  Boling, 
broke,  Hume,  or  Gibbon?  or  is  this  the  cafe 
with  Fame?  No,  they  have  both  feen  and 
hated  the  light;  nor  will  they  come  to  ita 
left  their  deeds  fhould  be  made  manifeft. 
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It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  feme 
excufe  may  be  made  lor  infidels  rending  iu 
a  popifh  country;  and  this  I  thall  not  dis¬ 
pute,  as  it  re fp eels  the  ignorant  populace, 
who  may  be  carried  away  by  their  leaders: 
but  as  it  relpechs  the  leaders  themfelves,  it  is 
otherwife.  The  National  Allembly  of  France, 
when  they  wilhed  to  counteraH  the  priefts, 
and  to  reiefct  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith  as  the  eflablil’ned  Religion, could 
clearly  diftinguilh  between  genuine  and  cor¬ 
rupted  Chriftianity.*  Dei  Its  can  dillinguilh 
between  Chriftianitv  and  its  abufes,  when  an 
end  is  to  be  anfwered  by  it;  and  when  an 

J  #  ' 

end  is  to  be  anfwered  by  it,  they  can,  with 
equal  facility,  confound  them. 

“  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Shaftelbury,  Wools- 
“  ton,  Tindal,  Chubb,  and  Bolingbroke  are 
“  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hypocrify  of  profefs- 
“  ing  to  love  and  reverence  Chriftianity, 
“  while  they  are  employed  in  no  other  de- 
ftgn  than  to  deftroy  it.  Such  faithlefs  pro- 
“  felfions,  Inch  grots  violations  of  truth,  in 
Chriftians,  would  have  been  proclaimed 
“  to  the  univerfe  by  thefe  very  writers  as  in- 
“  famous  delertions  cl  principle  and  decen- 
6£  cv.  Is  it  lefs  infamous  in  themfelves  P  All 

J 

“  hypocrify  is  deteftable;  but  I  know  of 
“  none  fo  deteftable  as  that  which  is  coolly 
“  written,  with  full  premeditation,  by  a  man 
*’  ol  talents,  afturning  the  character  of  a  mo- 
“  ral  and  religious  inftruftor.  Truth  is  a 


*  Miraleau's  Speeches,  Vol.  II.  p.  269  —  274. 
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“  virtue  perfebtly  defined,  mathematically 
‘‘  clear,  and  completely  underftood  by  all  v 
44  men  of  common  lenfe.  Tit  ere  can  be  no 
“  baitings  between  uttering  truth  and  falfe- 
44  hood, 'no  doubt,  no  miftakes,  as  between 
44  piety  and  enthufiafm,  frugality  and  parfi- 
“  moviy,  generofity  and  profufion.  Trans- 
greffion  therefore  is  always  a  known,  de- 
“  finite, deliberate  villainy.  In  the  fudden 
44  moment  of  llrong  temptation,  in  the  hour 
44  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the  flut:er  ana  tre- 
4  pidation  of, unex petted  alarm,  the  bell  man 
4  may,  perhaps,  be  furprifed  into  any  fin: 

4  but  he  who  can  coolly,  of  Heady  defi  gn,  and 
44  with  no  unufual  impulfe,  utter  faliehood, 

:  and  vend  hypoenfy,  is  not  far  from  finilh- 

!  ed  depravity.” 

44  The  morals  of  Rochcjlcr  and  Wharton 
44  need  no  comment.  Wooljlon  was  a  grois 
44  blafphemer.  Blount  fohcited  his  filter-m- 
44  law  to  marry  him,  and  being  refufed,  (hot 
44  himfelf.  Tindal  was  originally  a  p rotes- 
44  rant,  then  turned  papift,then  proteRanta- 
44  pain,  merely  to  1  u it  the  times;  anu  was  at 
44  the  fame  time  infamous  for  vice  in  gener- 
44  al,  and  the  total  want  of  principle.  He  is 
laid  to  have  died  with  this  prayer  in  bis 
mouth,  ‘It  there  be  a  (bod,  I  delire  that 
44  hernav  have  mercy  on  me.1  Hobbes  wrote 
“  his  Leviathan  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  Charles 
44  1.  but  finding  him  fail  of  fuccefs,  he  turn- 
44  td  it  to  the  defence  of  <  romwell,  and 
1  made  a  merit,  ol  tins  fafci  to  tlie  ufuiper. 

‘  as  Hobbes  himfelf  unbiulhingly  declared 
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“  to  Lord  Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no  re- 
“  anrd  to  truth,  ks  is  evident  from  his  nu- 
c‘  merous  falhfications  of  feripture,  as  well 
u  as  from  the  vile  hypocrify  ofprofeffing 
“  himfelf  a  Chriffian  in  thofe  very  writings 
“  in  which  he  labors  to  deftroy  Chriftianity. 
“  Voltaire  in  a  Letter  now  remaining,  re- 
“  quelled  his  friend  D’Alembert  to  tell  for 

JL  # 

“  him  a  direfit  and  palpable  lie,  by  denying 
“  that  lie  was  the  author  of  the  Philofophi- 
“  cal  Dictionary.  D’Alembert,  in  his  anfwer, 
“  informed  him  that  he  had  told  the  lie. — > 
e‘  Voltaire  has  indeed  expreffed  his  own  mo- 
u  ral  -charafter  perfectly  in  the  following 
“  words:  ‘  Monfieur  Abbe,  I  mull  be  read, 
“  no  matter  whether  I  am  believed  or  not.3 
ei  He  alio  folemniy  profeffed  to  believe  the 
“  Catholic  Religion,  although,  at  the  fame 
ee  time,  he  doubted  the  exiflence  of  a  God. 
“  Hume  died  as  a  fool  dieth.  The  dav  be- 
“  fore  his  death  he  fpent  in  a  pitiful  and  af- 
“  fecled  u  nconcern  about  this  tremendous 
“  subject,  playing  at  whift,  reading  Lucian’s 
“  Dialogues,  and  making  filly  attempts  at 
“  wit,  concerning  his  interview  with  Charon 
s*'  the  heathen  ferry-man  cf  hades.”* 

Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  vet  Qualified  himfelf  for  civil  office 
by  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Shaftes¬ 
bury  did  the  fame;  and  the  fame  is  done  by 

M 


*  The  two  lad  paragraphs  are  taken  from  Dr.  Dwight's 
excellent  Dilcourfes  on  The  nature  ana  danger  of  Infidel  Phi- 
hfophj,  p.  45—47. 
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hundreds  of  infidels  to  this  day.  Yet  thefe 
are  the  men  who  are  continually  declaiming 
againd  the  hypocrify  of  priefts!  Godwin  is 
not  only  a  iewd  character,  by  his  own  con- 
feffion,  but  the  unblushing  advocate  or  iewd- 
nefs.  And  as  to  Paine ,  he  i>  well  known' to 
have  been  a  profane  f\. errer,  and  a  drunk¬ 
ard.  We  haveevidenee  upon  oath  that  “  Re¬ 
ligion  was  his  favorite  topic  when  intoxi¬ 
cated:* ’’and.  from  the  fcurrility  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
frequently  in  this  lunation  while  writing  his 
Age  of  Reef  on. 

I  dial!  conclude  this  catalogue  of  worthies, 
with  a  brief  abd raft  of  the  ConfcJJions  of  Jf. 
7.  Rouffe.au.  After  a  good  education,  in  the 
Proteflant  religion,  he  was  put  apprentice. 
Finding  his  fitualion  difagreeabie  to  him,  he 
felt  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  vice;  inclining 
him  to  covet,  diffemble,  lie,  and  at  length  to 
final ;  a  propenfity  of  which  he  was  never 
able  afterwards  to  dived  hirnfeif.  “  I  have 
been  a  Rogue,"  lays  he,  "  and  am  fo  dill 
i’ometimes,  for  trifles  which  I  had  rather  take 
than  afk  for/’t 

He  abjured  the  Proteflant  religion,  and 
entered  the  hofpital  of  the  t  atechumens  at 
Turin,  to  he  indrutlcd  in  that  of  the  Catho- 
iics  ;  “  for  which  m  return,  fays  ne,  I  was 
to  receive  fubfidence.  from  this  mtereded 
con  verb  on  he  adds,  nothing  lcmained  but 

*  Sec  Trial  of  T.  Paine,  at  Guild  Hall  for  a  Libel,  Idc, 

P'  43*  ,  _  rQ. 

-P  ConJ'eJJJoHi  >  Londu/l  Ed.  J  796,  Vo...  A.  pp.  52>  SS>  'J  ^  * 
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the  remembrance  of  my  having  been  both  a 
dupe  and  an  apoftate.  t 

After  this  he  refided  with  a  Madame  de 
Warrens ,  with  whom  “he  lived  in  the  great- 
eft  poftible  familiarity.55  This  lady  often  lug- 
gefted  that  there  would  be  no  juftice  in  the 
Supreme  Bein^f,  fhould  he  be  flri£!ly  juft  to 
ps ;  becaufe,  not  having  bellowed  what  was 
neceftary  to  render  us  effentially  good,  it 
would  be  requiring  more  than  he  had  given. 
She  was  neverthelefs  a  very  good  Catholic, 
or  pretended  at  leaft  to  be  one,  and  certainly 
dehred  to  be  fuch,  If  there  had  been  no 
chriltian  morality  eftablilhed,  Roufteau  fup- 
pofes  Ihe  would  have  lived  as  thouglnregu- 
lated  by  its  principles.  All  her  morality  how¬ 
ever  was  fubordinate  to  the  principles  of  hi. 
Tavel,  (who  lint  feduced  her  from  conjugal 
fidelity  by  urging,  in  effect,  that  exfiofure 
was  the  only  crime)  or  rather  (lie  faw  nothing 
in  religion  that  contradicted  them.  Roufteau 
was  far  enough  from  being  of  this  opinion  ; 
yet  he  confeffed  he  dared  not  combat  the 
arguments  of  the  lady  :  nor  is  it  luppofable 
he  could,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  atiing 
on  the  fame  principles  at  the  time.  “  find¬ 
ing  inker ,  he  adds,  all  thofe  ideas  1  had  oc ~ 
capon  for  to  fecure  me  from  the  fears  of 
death,  and  its  future  confequences,  I  drew 
confidence  and  fecurity  from  this  fource/' w 
The  writings  of  Port  Royal,  and  thole  of 


f  pp.  125,  1 16. 
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the  Oratory,  made  him  half  a  Janfenift ;  and 
notwithftanding  ail  his  confidence,  their 
harfh  theory  fomeiirnes  alarmed  him.  A 
dread  of  hell,  which  till  then  he  had  never 
much  apprehended,  by  little  and  little  dif- 
turbed  his  lecuritv.  and  had  not  Madame  de 

*  *.  J  J  '  • 

Warrens  tranquilized  his  foul,  would  at 
length  have  been  too  much  for  him.  His 
ConfeiTor  alio,  a  Jefuit,  contributed  all  in. 
his  power  to  keep  up  his  hopes.'" 

After  this  he  became  familiar  with  ano¬ 
ther  female,  Therefa.  He  began  by  declar¬ 
ing  to  her  that  he  would  never  either  aban¬ 
don  or  marry  her.  Finding  her  pregnant 
with  her  firft  child,  and  hearing  it  obferved 
in  an  eating-houfe  that  he  who  had  left  filled 
the  foundling  Hofpital  was  always  the  mojl 
applauded,  “  Ifaid  to  myfeif,  quoth  he,  fince 
‘•it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  they  who 
“  live  here  may  adopt  it.  I  cheerfully  deter- 
“  mined  upon  it  without  the  lead  fcruple  ; 
“and  the  only  one  I  had  to  overcome  was 
“  that  of  Therefa  ;  whom  with  the  greateft 
“  imaginable  difficulty,  I  perfuaded  to  com- 
“  ply.”  The  year  following,  a  limilar  incon¬ 
venience  was  remedied  by  the  lame  expedi¬ 
ent  :  no  more  reflexion  on  his  part,  nor  ap¬ 
probation  on  that  of  the  mother.  “  She  ob¬ 
liged  with  trembling.  My  fault,  fays  he, 
\vas  great ;  but  it  was  an  error.’T 

lie  refolved  cn  fettling  at  Geneva  ;  anti 

*  Vol.  II,  p.  127. 
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on  going  thither,  and  being  mortified  at  his 
cxc'iufion  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  the 
profeffion  of  a  religion  different  from  his 
forefathers,  he  determined  openly  to  return 
to  the  latter.  “  I  thought,  fays  he,  the  gof- 
“  pel  being  the  fame  lor  every  Chrifiian,  and 
f‘  the  only  difference  in  religious  opinions 
<£  the  refult  of  the  explanations  given  by 
men  to  that  which  they  did  not  under- 
“  (land,  it  was  the  exclufive  right  of  the  fo- 
£i  vereign  power  in  every  country  to  fix  the 
£J  mode  of  worfhip,  and  thefe  unintelligible 
“  opinions  ;  and  that  confequently  it  was 
£{  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  admit  the  one,  and 
£!  conform  to  the  other,  in  the  manner  pre- 
e‘  fcribed  by  the  law.”  Accordingly  at  Ge¬ 
neva  he  renounced  popery.* 

After  paffsng  twenty  years  with  Therefa, 
he  made  her  his  wife.  lie  appears  to  have 

intrigued  with  a  Madame  cle  H- - .  Of 

his  defires  after  that  lady  he  fays,  “  Guilty 
without  remorfe,  I  foon  became  fo  without 
meafure.”t 

Such,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
the  life  of  uprightnefs  and  honor  which  was 
to  expiate  for  a  theft  which  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  when  a  young  man,  and  laid  it  to  a  fe¬ 
male  fervant,  by  which  fhe  loff  her  place 
and  character. f  Such  was  Roufieau,  the  man  ' 
whom  the  rulers  of  the  French  nation  have 
delighted  to  honour ;  and  who  for  writing 

*  Part  II.  V ol .  I.  pp.  263,  264, 
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this  account,  had  the  vanity  and  prefump- 
tion  to  expefit  the  applaufc  of  his  Creator. 
Whenever* the  lafl  trumpet  (hall  found, 
faith  he,  I  will  prefent  myfelf  before  the 
;  fovereign  Judge,  with  this  book  in  my 
hand,  and  loudly  proclaim,  thus  have  I 
acted—  thefe  were  my  thoughts — fuch  was 
I.  Power  eternal !  Affemble  round  thy 
throne  the  innumerable  throng  of  my  fel- 
1  low-mortals.  Let  them  liflen  to  my  Con- 
s  feffions,  let  them  biulh  at  my.  depravity, 
‘  let  them  tremble  at  my  bufferings,  let  each 
in  his  turn  expofe  with  equal  fincerity  the 
C!  failings,  the  wanderings  of  his  heart ;  and  ii 
“  he  dare,  aver,  I  was  better  than  that 
fi  pan.  ’f 
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C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Chrijlianity  has  not  only  produced  good  effects 
in  thofe  who  cordially  believe  it,  but  nas 
given  to  the  morals  of  fociety  art  large,  a- 
tone,  which  Deifrn  jo  jar  as  it  operates  3 
poes  to  counteract. 

XT  O  man  walks  through  life  without  a  rule 
X  S!  of  (ome  kind,  by  which  his  conduct  is 
directed,  and  his  inclinations  redrained  — 
1  hev  who  fear  not  God  are  influenced  by  a 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  men.  To  avoid  the 
cenfure,  and  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  is  the  fummit  of  their  ambition. 

Public  opinion  has  an  influence  not  only 
on  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  a  commu¬ 
nity,  but  on  the  formation  of  its  laws.  Le- 
giflators  will  not  only  conform  their  fys- 
terns  to  what  the  humours  of  the  people 
will  hear,  hut  will  themfelves  incline  to  omit 
thofe  virtues  which  are  the  molt  ungrateful, 
and  to  fpare  thofe  vices  which  are  moil  a- 
greeable. 

Nor  is  this  all  \  fa  great  is  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  that  it  will  diredt  the 
conduct  of  a  community  againft:  its  owa 
laws.  There  are  obfolete  ftatutes,  as  we  all 
know,  the  breach  of  which  cannot,  be  pit- 
nifhed  :  and  even  Aatutes  which  are  not  ob¬ 
folete,  where  they  operate  againft  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  have  but  little  efleft;  witnefs  the  con- 
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nivance at  the  atrocious  practice  of  duelling. 

Now  if  public  opinion  be  fo  potent  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  whatever  has  a  prevailing  influence 
in  forming  it,  mud  give  a  decided  tone  to 
'what  are  eonfidered  as  the  morals  of  a  na» 
lion.  I  fay  to  what  are  eonfidered  as  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  a  nation  for  Irnctly  (peaking,  fo 
much  of  the  love  of  God  and  man,  as  pre¬ 
vails  in  a  nation,  io  much  morality  is  .there 
in  it,  and  no  more.  But  as  we  can  judge  of 
love  only  bv  its  exprellions.  we  call  thole 
actions  moral,  though  it  is  poffible,  their  mo¬ 
rality  mav  be  only  counterfeit,  by  which  the 

*  y  '  ^ 

love  of  God  and  man  is  ordinarily  expreis- 
ed.  If  we  perform  thole  attions  which  are 
the  ordinary  exprefiions  of  love,  from  fome 
other  motive,  our  good  dveds  are  thereby 
rendered  evil  in  the  fight  of  him  who  views 
things  as  they  are  :  neverthelefs  what  we  do, 
may  be  equally  beneficial  tolociety  as  though 
we  a£ted  from  tire  pureft  motive.  In  this  in- 
di reft  way,  Chriftianity  has  operated  more 
than  anv  thing  that  has  been  called  by  the 
name  of  religion,  or  by  any  other  name,  to¬ 
wards  meliorating  the  date  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  obierved,  and  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  that' in  order  to  know  what  religion 
has  done  for  an  individual,  we  mull  confider 
what  he  would  have  been  without  it.  The 
fame  may  he  faid  of  a  nation,  or  of  the 
world.  What  would  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  at  this  time,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  introduction  ol  Chriftianity  f  It  can¬ 
not  realonably  be  pretended  that  tiiey  wouul 
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have  been  in  any  better  htuation,  as  to  mo- 
fality,  than  that  which  they  Were  in  previ¬ 
ous  to  this  event :  for  there  is  no  inhance 
of  any  people  having  by  their  own  efforts 
emerged  from  idolatry,  and  the  immorali¬ 
ties  which  attend  it.  Now  as  to  what  that 
hate  was,  forrie  notice  has  been  taken  alrea¬ 
dy,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  principles  and 
lives  of  the  old  poilofophers.  To  this  I  fhali 
add  a  brief  review  of  the  hate  of  fociety  a- 
fnongh  them. 

Great  praifes  are  bellowed  by  Plutarch  on 
the  cultoms  and  manners  of  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians.  Yet  the  fame  writer  acknowledges 
that  theft  was  encouraged  in  their  children 
by  a  law;  and  that  to  “  fharpen  their  wits* 
“  to  render  them  crafty  and  fubtle,  and  to 
“  train  them  up  in  all  forts  of  wiles  and  cun- 
“  ning,  watchfulnefs,  and  circumfpeftiori, 
c:  whereby  they  were  more  apt  to  ferve  them 
in  their  wars,  which  was  upon  the  matter 
the  whole  profefiion  of  this  Common- 
“  wealth.  And  if  at  any  time  they  were  ta- 
“  keri  in  the  -act  of  hearing,  they  were  moil 
certainly  punilhed  with  rods,  and  the  pe- 
5<  nance  of  fading  ;  not  becaufethey  efteem- 
“  ed  the  health  criminal,  but  becaufe  they 
<£  wanted  {kill  and  cunning  in  the  manage - 
“  ment  and  conduit  of  it.*  Hence,  as  might 
be  expedited,  and  as  Herodotus  obferves, 
their  actions  were  generally  contrary  to  their 
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words;  and  there  was  no  dependance  upon 
them  in  any  matter. 

As  to  their  chajlity,  there  were  common 
baths  in  which  the  men  and  women  bathed 
together:  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  young 
maidens  Ihould  appear  naked  in  the  public 
exercifes,  as  well  as  the  young  men,  and  that 
they  Ihould  dance  naked  with  them  at  the 
folemn  feltivals  and  facrhices.  Ilufbands 
!o  were  allowed  to  impart  the  ule  ot  then 
wives  to  handfome  and  deferving  men,  in 
order  to  the  producing  ol  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  children  for  tire  Commonwealth. 

Children  which  were  deformed,  or  of  a 
bad  eonllitution  were  murdered.  1  his  inhu: 
man  cultom  was  common  all  over  Greece; 
fo  much  fo  that  it  was  reckoned  a  Angular 
thing  among  the  1  hebans,  that  tne  law  loi- 
bad  any  Theban  to  expofe  his  infant,  under 
pain  of  death.  This  prachce,  with  that  m 
procuring  abortion,  were  encouraged  by 
Plato  and  Arillotle. 

The  unnatural  love  of  boys  was  io  common 
m  Greece,  that  in  many  places  it  was  [auc¬ 
tioned  by  the  public  laws,  ot  which  Ariiiotle 
rives  the  reafon,  viz.  to  prevent  their  hav- 
um  too  many  children.  Maximus  lyrius 
celebrates  it  as  a  molt  lingular  heroic  afct  ot 
Amffilaus,  that  being  in  love  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  barbarian  bov,  he  buffered  it  to  go  no  far¬ 
ther  than  looking  at  him,  and  admiring  him. 

h'Mietus  alio  praifes  Socrates  m  this  man¬ 
ner:  “  Go  to  Socr  ates,  and  lee  him  lymg 
“  Alcibiades,  yet  flighting  his  youth  aim 
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<(  beauty.  Confider  what  a  victory  he  was 
“  confcious  of  obtaining!  What  an  Olym- 
«  pic  prize!  So  that,  by  heaven,  one  might 
jultly  falute  him,  Hail  incredibly  great,  u- 
“  niverfal  vibtor!”  What  an  implication  does 
fuch  language  contain  of  the  manners  ol 
thofe  times! 

The  Romans  were  allowed  by  Romulus  to 
deltroy  all  their  female  children,  except  the 
eldelt:  and  even  with  regard  to  their  male 
children,  if  they  were  deformed,  or  mons¬ 
trous,  he  permitted  the  parents  to  expofe 
them,  after  having  fhewn  them  to  five  of 
their  neared  neighbors.  Such  things  were 
in  common  ufe  amongft  them,  and  were  ce¬ 
lebrated  upon  their  theatres. 

Such  was  their  cruelty  to  their  Haves,  that 
it  was  not  unufual  for  the  mailers  to  put  fuck 
of- them  as  were  old,  lick,  and  infirm,  into 
an  illand  in  the  Tiber,  where  they  left  them 
to  periih.  So  far  did  fome  of  them  carry 
their  luxury  and  wantonnefs  as  to  drown 
them  in  the  fifn-ponds,  that  they  might  be 
devoured  by  the  fifii,  to  make  the  fielh  more 
delicate!  ' 

Gladiatory  friows  were  common  am  on  git 
them ;  in  which  a  number  of  Haves  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  fight  for  the  diverfion  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  till  each  one  Hew  or  was  llain  by  his 
antagonifl.  Of  thefe  brutilh  exercifes  the 
people  were  extremely  fond;  even  the  wo¬ 
men  ran  eagerly  after  them,  taking  pleafure 
in  feeing  the  combatants  kill  one  another, 
detirous  only  that  they  Oiould  fall  genteely. 
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or  in  an  agreeable  attitude!  They  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  funerals  of  great  and  rich  men, 
and  on  many  other  occations:  So  frequent 
did  they  become,  that  no  war,  it  is  faid,  caus¬ 
ed  fuch  flaughter  of  mankind  as  did  thefe 
{'ports  of  pleafure,  throughout  the  feveral 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

That  odious  and  unnatural  vice,  which 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  was  alfo  com¬ 
mon  amongft  the  Romans.  Cicero  introdu¬ 
ces,  without  any  mark  of  difapprobation. 
Cotta,  a  man  of  the  firfl  rank  and  genius, 
freely  and  familiarly  owning  to  other  Ro¬ 
mans  of  the  fame  quality,  that  worfe  than 
beaftly  vice  as  pratlifed  by  htmfelf,  and 
quoting  the  authorities  ot  ancient  phtlofo- 
phers  in  vindication  of  it.  ft  appears  alfo 
from  Seneca ,  that  in  his  time  it  was  practis¬ 
ed  at  Rome  openly  and  without  fhatne.  Ho 
fpeaks  of  flocks  and  troops  of  boys,  diflin- 
guifhed  by  their  colours  and  nations,  arid 
that  great  care  was  taken  to  train  them  up 
for  that  deteffable  employment. 

The  religious  rites  performed  in  honor  of 
Venus  in  Cyprus ,  and  at  Aphac  on  Mount 
Lib-mus,  confided  in  lewdneis  of  the  groffelt 
kinds.  I  he  young  people  of  both  fexes 
crowded  from  all  parts  tothofc  finks  of  pol¬ 
lution,  and  filling  the  groves  and  temples 
with  their  fhamelefs  praftices,  committed 
whoredom  by  thoufands,  out  of  pure  devo¬ 
tion. 

All  the  Babylonian  women  wrere  obliged 

proflitute  themfelves  once  in  their  lives, 
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at  the  temple  of  Venus  or  Mylitta,  to  the 
fir  ft  man  that  a  fixed  them:  and  the  money 
earned  by  this  means  was  always  efieemed 

iTa  c  re  d . 

Human  facrifices  were  offered  up  in  al- 
moft  all  heathen  countries.  Children  were 
burnt  alive,  by  their  own  parents,  to  haal, 
Moloch ,  and  other  deities.  The  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  in  times  of  public  calamity,  not  only 
burnt  alive  the  children  of  the  bed  families 
to  Saturn,  and  that  by  hundreds,  but  fome- 
times  facrificed  themfeives  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  in  great  numbers.  Here  in  Britain,  and 
in  Gaul,  it  was  a  corrfmon  praftice  to  fur- 
round  a  man  with  a  kind  of  wicker  work,  and 
burn  him  to  death,  in  honor  of  their  gods.’*' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Hume  ha 
written  as  follows;  “  What  cruel  tyrants 
4*  were  the  Romans  over  the  world  during 
54  the  time  of  their  Commonwealth! — It  is 


44  true  they  had  laws,  to  prevent  opprelfion 
44  in  their  provincial  Magiflrates ;  but  Cice- 
44  ro  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  could  not 
44  better  confult  the  in  teredo!  the  provinces 
4?  than  by  repealing  thele  very  laws,  for  in 
44  that  cafe,  fays  he,  our  Magiflrates  having 
44  entire  impunity,  would  plunder  no  more 
44  than  would  fatisfy  their  own  rapacioufnefs ; 
44  whereas  at  prefent  they  mud  alfo  latisiy 


*  The  authorities  on  which  this  brief  ftatement  of  fa£ls  is 
founded  may  be  feen  in  Dr.  Leland' s  advantages  and  KeceJJi- 
tv  of  the  Chrijtian  Revelation ,  Vo).  II.  Part  II.  Chap,  ii  C 
IV.  where  the  fubjed  is  more  particularly  handled.  See  al- 
f 0  Deifm,  Revealed ,  Vol.  I.  p.  77,  78. 
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that  of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the  great 
**  men  of  Rome,  of  whole  proteflion  they 
“  Band  in  need.” 

The  lame  writer,  who  certainly  was  not 
prejudiced  againlt  them,  (peaking  of  their 
Commonwealth,  in  its  more  early  times,  far¬ 
ther  obferves,  “  The  mod  illuftrious  period 
of  the  Roman  hiftory,  confidered  in  a 
political  view,  is  that  between  the  be- 
;  ginning  of  the  fir  11,  and  end  of  the  laft 
Punic  war;  yet  at  this  very  time  the  hor¬ 
rid  praftice  of  poifoning  was  fo  common, 
that  during  part  ol  a  fealon,  a  Praetor  pun- 
“  ilhed  capitally  for  this  crime  above  three 
*•  thoufand  perfons,  in  a  part  of  Italy;  and 
“  found  informations  of  this  nature  Hill  mul- 
‘f  tip'ying  upon  him!  So  depraved  in  pri- 
“  vate  life,  adds  Mr.  Hume,  “  were  that  peo- 
4!  pie,  whom  in  their  hillory  wefo  much  ad- 
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mire.”* 


From  the  foregoing  faffs  we  may  form 
fame  judgment  of  the  tuHice  ol  Mr.  Paine’s 
remarks.  “  We  know  nothing,”  fays  he,  “  of 
“  what  the  ancient  Gentile  world  was  be- 
“  fore  the  time  of  the  Jews,  whole  practice 
has  been  to  calumniate  and  blacken  the 
41  character  of  all  other  nations. — As  far  as 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  they  were  ajull 
and  morai  people,  and  not  addifled,  like 
the  lews,  to  cruelty  and  revenge,  but 
**  of  who 
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of  faith  we  are  unac 


cuamted.  it  appears  to  have  been  their 
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«:  cuflom  to  perfonify  both  virtue  and  vice 
by  ftatues  and  images,  as  is  done  now  a- 
days  by  ftatuary  and  painting:  but  it  does 
<e  not  follow  from  this  that  they  worlhipped 
6<  them  any  more  than  we  do.  * 

Unlefs  heathens,  before  the  time  of  the 
Jews,  were  totally  different  from  wtiat  they 
were  in  all  after  ages,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
fonable  doubt  of  their  wot  ftuppinga  plural¬ 
ity  of  deities,  of  which  images  were  fuppos- 
ed  to  be  the  representations.  Mr.  Paine  him- 
lei f  allows,  and  that  in  the  fame  perform¬ 
ance,  that  prior  to  the  Chriffian  sera  they 
were  “  Idolators,  and  had  twenty  or  thirty 
thoufand  gods.’.’i"  Yet  by  his  manner  oi 
fpeaking  in  this  place,  he  manifeftly  wifhes 
to  infinuate,  in  behalf  of  all  the  heathen  na¬ 
tions,  that  they  might  worihip  idols  no  more 
than  we  do.  It  might  be  worth  while  for 
this  writer,  methinks,  to  bellow  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  memory. 

With  refpeft  to  their  being  “  juft  and 
moral  people,”  unlefs  they  were  extremely 
different,  before  the  time  of  the  Jews,  from 
what  they  were  in  all  after  ages,  there  can 
be  no  reafonable  doubt  of  their  being  what 
the  facred  writers  have  reprefented  them. — - 
If  thofe  writers  have  faid  nothing  worfe  or 
them  than  has  been  faid  by  the  moft  early 
and  authentic  hiftorians  from  amongft  them- 
felves,  it  will  be  eafy  for  an  impartial  read¬ 
er  to  decide  whether  heathens  have  been 
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e<  calumniated  and  blackened"  by  the  Jewifh 
writers,  or  the  Jewifh  writers  by  Mr.  Paine. 

But.  it  is  not  by  the  fiate  of  the  ancient 
heathens  only  that  we  difcover  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Chriftianity.  A  large  oart  of  the 
world  is  iiili  in  the  fame  condition;  and  the 
fame  immoralities  abound  amongft  them 
which  are  reported  to  ha  ve  abounded  amonglt 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  am  aware  that  deillical  writers  have  la¬ 
bored  to  hold  up  the  modern  as  well  as  the 
ancient  heathens  in  a  very  favorable  light. 
In  various  anonymous  publications  much  is 
laid  of  their  fimplicity  and  virtue.  One  oi 
them  fuggefls,  that  the  ChineSe  are  fo  “  fu- 
“  perior  to  Chrifiians  in  relation  to  moral 
“  virtues,  that  it  may  feem  neceffary  that  they 
“  fhould  fend  milfionaries  to  teach  us  the  ufe 
and  practice  of  Natural  Theology,  as  we 
“  fend  miiftonaries  to  them  to  teach  them 
“  Revealed  Religion.”*  Yea,  andfomewho 
with  to  rank  as  Chrifiians,  have,  on  this 
ground,  objected  to  all  miffionary  undertak¬ 
ings  among  the  heathen.  Let  u's  examine 
this  matter  a  little  clofely. 

Alrnoll  all  the  accounts  which  are  favor¬ 
able  to  heathen  virtue  are  either  written  by 
the  adverfaries  of  Chriliianity,  and.  with  a 
detign  to difparage  it;  or  by  navigators, and 
travellers,  who  have  touched  at  particular 
places,  and  made  their  reports  according  to 
the  treatment  they  have  met  with,  rather 
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than  from  a  regard  to  univerfal  righteous- 
nefs.  An  authentic  report  of  the  morals  of  a 
people  requires  to  he  given,  not  from  atran- 
fient  vilit,  but  from  a  continued  refxdence  a- 
monglt  them;  not  from  their  occasional 
treatment  of  a  fl  ranger,  but  from  their  gen¬ 
eral  character;  and  not  from  having  an  end 
to  anfwer,  but  with  a  rigid  regard  to  truth. 

Jt  is  worthy  of  notice*  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  thefe  representations  refpebt  people 
with  whom  we  have  little  or  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  and  therefore  are  let's  liable  to  contra- 
dittion,  whatever  the  truth  may  be.  As  to 
Chfna,  iiindodan,  and  Some  other  parts  ot 
the  world,  with  whofe  moral  flate  we  have 
had  the  means  of  acquiring  fome  confider- 
able  degree  of  knowledge,  the  praties  be¬ 
llowed  on  them  by  our  adverlarieS  have  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  unfounded.  From  the  accounts 
of  thefe  who  have  refided  in  China,  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  much  reafon  to  hoalt  of 
their  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  their  morals 
appear  to  be  full  as  bad  as  thofe  of  the  an¬ 
cient  heathens.  It  is  a!  ‘owed  they  take  great 
care  of  their  outward  behavior,  more  than, 
perhaps,  is  taken  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  befides ;  that  whatever  they  do  or  lav 
is  lo  contrived  that  it  may  have  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  pleafe  all,  and  offend  none;  and 
that  they  excel  m  outward  modelty,  gravity, 
good  words,  courtefy,  and1  civility.  But  not- 
wichilanding  this,  it  is  laid  that  the  fin  a- 
gairut  nature  is  extremely  common — that 
sb  unkennels  is  confidered  as  no  crime — that 
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every  one  takes  as  many  concubines  as  he 
can  keep  that  many  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  pawn  their  wives  in  time  of  need;  and 
iome  lend  them  for  a  month,  or  more,  or 
3e! according  as  they  agree — that  marnaue 
js  diiTolved  on  the  molt  trifling  occafions— 
that  Ions  and  daughters  are  fold  whenever 
their  parents  pleafe,  and  that  is  frequently 
—that  many  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
w  ;en  they  are  delivered  of  daughters,  ftifle 
and  kill  them — that  thole  who  are  more  ten¬ 
der-hearted  will  leave  them  under  a  veffel, 
where  they  expire  in  great  mifery — ana  fin¬ 
ally,  that  notwithflanding  this,  they  all,  ex¬ 
cept  the  learned,  plead  humanity  and  com¬ 
panion  againlt  killing  other  living  creatures, 
thinking  it  a  cruel  thing  to  take  that  life 
which  they  cannot  give.  Montefquieu  fays, 
“  The  Chinefe,  whof'e  whole  life  is  govern- 
*•  ed  by  the  eflablifhed  rites,  are  the  molt  void 
“  of  common  honefiy  of  any  people  upon 
“  earth;  and  that  the  laws,  tho’  they  do  not 
“  allow  them  to  rob  or  to  fpoil  by  violence, 
“  yet  permit  them  to  cheat  and  defraud.” — • 
With  this  agrees  the  account  given  of  them 
in  Lord  An  Jons  Voyages,  and  by  other  na¬ 
vigators,  that  lying,  cheating,  healing,  and 
all  the  little  arts  of  chicanery  abound  a- 
mongft  them ;  and  that  if  you  detedl  them 
in  a  fraud,  they  calmly  plead  the  cnjtom  of 
the  country .*  Such  are  the  people  by  whom 


*  See  Leland’s  jldnjani age  and  Necejfity  of Re^veluiUn,  \  qI, 
II.  Part  ii.  Chap.  IV. 
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we  are  to  be  taught  the  ufe  and  praHice  of 
natural  theology! 

If  credit  could  be  given  to  what  fome  wri¬ 
ters  have  advanced,  we  might  fuppofe  the 
moral  pbilofophy  and  virtuous  condufl  of 
the  Hindoos  to  be  worthy  of  being  a  pattern 
to  the  world.  The  rules  by  which  they  go¬ 
vern  their  conduft  are,  as  we  have  been  told, 
“  Not  to  tell  falfe  tales,  nor  to  utter  any 
“  thing  that  is  untrue;  not  to  deal  any  thing 
“  from  others,  be  it  ever  fo  little;  not  to  de- 
“  fraud  any  by  their  cunning  in  bargains, 
“  or  contracts ;  not  to  opprefs  any  when 
ft  they  have  power  to  do  it.”* 

Very  oppoiite  accounts,  however,  are  giv¬ 
en  by  numerous  and  refpeftable  witnefies, 
and  who  clo  not  appear  to  have  written  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  prejudice.  I  fhall  felefl 
but  two  or  three. 

Francis  Bernier,  an  intelligent  French 
Traveller,  fpeaking  of  the  Hindoos,  fays — ■ 
“  I  know  not  whether  there  be  in  the  world 
a  more  covetous  and  fordid  nation.  The 
“  Brahmins  keep  thefe  people  in  their  er~ 
“  rors  and  fuperilitions,  and  fern  pie  not  to 
“  commit  tricks  and  villainies  fo  infamous, 
“  that  I  could  never  have  believed  them,  if 
6£  i  had  not  made  an  ample  inquiry  into 
“  them.’f 

Governor Holwell thus  charaHerifes  them: 
(£  Araceol  people,  who,  from  their  infancy, 

*  Harris’s  Vcyages  and  7ra<vels ,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  II.  Jxi.xii. 
t  V oyages  de  Francois  Bernier,  Tome  I .  p.  ico,  i6z, 
Tome  II.  p.  105. 
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are  utter  G  rangers  to  the  idea  of  common 
faith  and  honefty.” 

44  This  is  the  fituation  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  In  doff  an,  as  well  as  of  the  mo- 
“  dern  Brahmins':  amongfl  the  latter,  if  we 

r  o  J 

“  except  one  in  a  thou  fund,  we  give  them  o 
ver  meafureT 

tf<  The  Gentpos  in  general  are  as  degene- 
rate,  fiiperflitious,  litigious,  and  wicked  a 
6:  people,  as  .any  race  of  people  in  the  known 
‘c  world,  if  not  eminently  more  fo,  eipecially 
“  the  common  run  of  Brahmins;  and  we 
can  truly  aver,  that  during  ai  molt  live  years 

«  1  ✓  ^  *  *  i  _j  *  * 

4  that  we  prelided  in  the  judicial  Cutcheiy 
44  Court  of  Calcutta,  never  any  murder,  or 
“  other  atrocious  crime  came  before  us,  but 
44  it  was  proved  in  the  end  a  Brahmin  was 
44  at  the  bottom  of  it.”* 

Mr.  afterwards  Sir  John  Shcrc,  and  Go¬ 
vernor  General  of  Bengal,  fpeaking  of  the 
fame  people,  fays,  44  A  man  mu  ft  belong 
64  acquainted  with  them  before  he  can  be.- 
“  lie1,  e  them  capable  of  that  bare-faced  falfe- 
44  hood,  Servile  adulation,  and  deliberate  de,- 
“  ception,  which  they  daily  practife. — It  is 
44  the  bufinefs  of  ail,  from  the  Ryott  to  the 
44  Dewuis,  to  conceal  and  deceive-  the  fim.» 
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ed  with  a  veil,  through  which  no  human 
4  underitanding  can  penetrate. ”+ 
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*  Holwcll’s  Hiftorical  Events,  \  ok  I.  p.  220,  and  v  og 

II.  p.  151. 

f  Parliamentary  Proceedings  agair.Jl  M,r»  Ha/lings,  Appeiy^ 
<iix  to  Vui.  ii.  p.  65. 
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In  perfeft  agreement  with  thefe  accounts 
arc  others  whicn  aie  couflantly  leceived 
from  perfons  ofobfervation  and  probity, now 
redding  in  India.  Of  theie  the  following  are 
extracts — “  Lying,  theft,  whoredom,  and  de- 
“  ceit  are  fins  for  which  the  Hindoos  are  no* 
torious  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thou- 
fand,  who  does  not  make  lying  ltis  con- 
e;  ftant  practice.  Their  thoughts  of  God  are 
«•-  {o  very  light,  that  they  only  confider  him 
c;  as  a  fort  or  play-tiling,  Avarice  «.uq  iei- 
vility  are  io  umtecl  in  almoft  every  indi- 
“  vidual,  that  cheating,  juggling,  and  lying, 
*!  are  elteemed  no  fins  with  them;  and  the 
s-'  beft  among  them,  though  they  fpeak  ever 
cc  fo  great,  a  falfehood,  yet  it  is  not  confider- 
?£  ed  as-  an  evil,  unlefs  you  firft  charge  them 
C£  to  (peak  the  truth.  When  they  defraud 
c:  you  ever  fo  much,  and  you  charge  them 
with  it,  they  coolly  anfwer,  Jt  is  the  cus - 
fi  lorn  f  the  country.” 

“  In  England  the  poor  receive  the  benefit 
ec  of  the  gofpef  in  being  fed  and  clothed  by 
“  thofe  who  know  not  by  what  principles 
they  are  moved.  For  when  the  golpe!  is 
c5  generally  acknowledged  in  a  land,  it  puts 
5‘  feme  to  fear,  and  others  to  fhame;  fo  that 
“  to  relieve  their  own  fm art  they  provide  for 
‘s  the  poor:  but  here,  O  miferable  date!  I 
V  have  found  the  pathway  flopped  up  by 
Ci  tick  and  wounded  people,  perifhing  witix 
hunger;  and  that  in  a  populous  neighbor 
“  hood,  where  numbers  pafs  by,  fome  fm 
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«  ing,  others  talking,  but  none  fhewing  mer* 
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cy  ’  as  though  they  were  dying  weeds,  and 
not  dying  men  5?’K* 

T  Comparing  ihefe  accounts,  a  reader  might 
ciPi-  '*01  uppoie  that  the  people  muff  have 
p ( ^ v-  *  y  ^-:o <-'1-  w  (it  t  d  fi  n  ce  their  laws  we  re 
ituniea;  hut  tne  truth  is,  the  laws  are  near- 
1  v  as  c c y? 1 1. 1 p t  a s  1 1' i e  people,  I  h o fe  w h o  ex~ 
amme  t ne  Hindoo  (dodcf\  will  find  them  fo® 
Had  will  perceive  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  fpe- 
c.ies  or  wicked neTs  which  they  do  not  tole- 
i a; e,  edict  as! ly  m  favor  of  the  lirani  ro Hans, 
of  which  order  of  men,  it  may  be  prefumed* 
iVvTe  the  fii’it  framers  of  the  confutation. 

Let  the  reader  judge  from  this  example 
°i  the  Hindoos,  what  degree  of  credit  is  due 
to  anticm  nlian  hihonans,  when  they  under¬ 
take  to  describe  the  virtues  of  heathens. 

viom  tins  brief  flatement  or  fsfts  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  perceive  fomewhat  of  that 
which  Chnhiamty  has  accomplilhed  with 
regard  to  the  general  hate  of  fociety.  It  is 
by  no  means  denied  that  the  natural  difpofL 
tions  or  heathens,  as  well  as  other  men,  are 
various.  1  he  Scriptures  themfelves  record 
in  fiances  cf  tneir  amiable  deportment  to¬ 
wards  their  fellow-creatures. J  Neither  is  it 
denied  that  there  are  characters  inchriffian- 
ized  nations,  and  that  in  great  numbers, 
whole  wickednefs  cannot  be  exceeded,  nor 
equalled,  by  any  who  are  deftitute  of  their 


*  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Raptift  Mijfion,  No.  II.  p.  1:9, 
No.  Hi.  p.  191,  230.  No.  IV.  p.  29 j. 
f  Tr  a  related  irom  the  Shanfcric,  and  publifhed  in  1773. 
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advantages.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tltat  the 
general  moral  charafter  of  heathens  is  far 
lefs  atrocious  than  that  of  drills,  who  rejetl 
the  light  of  Revelation,  and  of  multitudes 
of  nominal  Chriftians  who  abufe  it.  The 
hate  of  both  thefe  defcriptions  of  men  with 
refpecl  to  unenlightened  pagans,  is  as  that  of 
Chorazin  and  Bethfaida  with  relpeft  to  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrha. 

But  that  for  which  I  contend  is  the  effeft 
of  Chriflianity  upon  the,  general  pc  ate  of foci- 
ety.  It  is  an  indifputable  faff  that  it  has  ban- 
lilted  grols  idolatry  from  every  nation  in  Eu~ 
rope.  It  is  granted  that  where  whole  na¬ 
tions  were  concerned,  this  elfeS  might  to 
at  hill  accomplished,  not  by  perfuafion, 
but  by  force  ol  arms.  In  this  manner  many 
legillators  of  former  times  thought  they  did 
God  fervice.  But  whatever  were  the  means 
by  which  the  worlhip  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God  was  at  firfi  introduced,  it  is  a  fa  ft 
that  the  principle  is  now  fo  fully  ellablilhed 
in  the  minds  and  confidences  of  men,  that 
there  needs  no  force  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  old  fyllem  of  Polytheifm.  There  needs 
no  greater  proof  of  this  than  lias  been 
afforded  by  unbelievers  of  a  neighboring 
nation.  Such  evidently  has  been  their  pre- 
dileflion  for  pagan  manners,  that,  if  the 
light  that  has  gone  abroad  among!!  mankind 
permitted  it,  they  would  at  once  have  plung¬ 
ed  into  grofs  idolatry,  as  into  their  native  el  - 
ement.  But  this  is  rendeied  morally  impos- 
fible.  They  muff  be  theills,  or  atheifts;  p<> 
lytheifls  they  cannot  be. 


Effects  of  Chrijli&nity 


By  accounts  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  received,  it  appears  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  party  in  France  have  not  only  la¬ 
bored  to  eradicate  every  principle  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but,  in  one  infiance,  aclually  made 
the  experiment  for  reftoring  fomadung  like 

i  o  o 
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the  old  idolatry.  A  reipeciahlc  Masiiirate 
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of  the  United  States,*  in  his  Addrefs  to  the 
Grand  Jury  in  Luzerne  County,  has  Hated 
a  few  of  thefe  facts  to  the  public. 

“  Infidelity,”  lays  he,  “  having  got  pos~ 
“  leffion  of  the  power  of  the  ftate,  ev^ry 
“  nerve  was  exerted  to  efface  from  the  mind 


“  all  ideas  of  religion  and  morality.  The 
“  doftrine  of  the  immortality  or  the  foul,  or 


“  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puni  fitment,  s,- 
fo  elfential  to  the  prefervation  of  order  m 
“  fociety,  and  to  the  prevention  ot  crimes, 
was  publicly  ridiculed,  and  the  people 
taught  to  believe  that  death  was  an  ever™ 
lading  deep.” 

“  They  ordered  the  words  5  Temple  of 
“  Reafon’  to  be  mfcribed  on  the  churches  in 
“  contempt  of  the  dofctrine  of  Revelation. — 
“  At.heil lica  1  and  licentious  Homilies  have 
“  been  pub  I  idled  in  the  churches  indead  of 
“  the  old  fervice,  and  a  ludicrous  imitation 
of  ti  e  Greek  mythology  exhibited  under 
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“  the  title  of  ‘  The  Religion  of  Reafon.' 


«  Nav  they  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  drefs 
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1  a  common  ftrumpet  with  the  mod  lamas- 
tic  decorations,  whom  they  blalphemoutly 
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Ry led  The  Goddefs  of  Reafon/and  who 
u  was  carried  to  church  on  the  {boulders  of 
“  lome  Jacobins  feletted  for  the  purpofe,  es- 
54  corted  by  the  National  Guards  and  the 
con  diluted  authorities.  When  they  got  td 
the  church,  the  11  rum  pet  was  placed  oa 
the  altar  e reded  {or  the  purpofe,  and  ha- 
n  rangued  the  people,  who,  in  return,  pro- 
€i  felled  the  deeped  adoration  to  her,  and 
u  lung  the  Carmagnole  and  other  fongs,  by 
“  way  of  worshipping  her.  This  horrid  ieene 
—-aim oh  too  horrid  to  relate— was  con- 


s, 
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rning  me  prayer- 

■  fefliotial,  and  every  thing  appropriated  to 
fi  the  ule  of  public  worfhip*  numbers  in  the 
**  mean  time  danced  round  the  flames  with 
every  appearance  ot  frantic  and  infernal 
€i  mirth.” 

Thefe  things  fufhciently  exp  refs  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  what 
kind  of  bleffingsthe  world  is  to  expect  from 
Atheiltical  philofcphy;  but  all  attempts  ot 
this  kind  are  vain.  The  minds  of  men  thro - 
out  Europe,  if  I  may  for  once  ufe  a  cant 
term  of  fheirdwn,  are  too  eriliphtenUd  to  (loop 
to  the  practice  of  inch  fooleries.  We  have  a 
gentleman  in  our  own  country  who  appears 
to  be  a  hncere  devotee  to  the  pagan  wor¬ 
ship,  and  who,  it  {hems  would  with  to  intro¬ 
duce  it;  but  as  far  as  lean  learn,  afLthefuc- 
cels  which  he  has  met  with,  is  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  public  the  honorable  a/onel 
iation  of  the  gentile  priejl . 
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Whatever  we  are,  aud  whatever  we  may 
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be,  Grofs  idolatry,  I  prefume,  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  banilhed  from  Europe;  and  thanks 
be  to  God,  a  number  of  its  attendant  abom¬ 
inations,  with  various  other  immoral  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  heathen,  are  in  a  good  meafure 
banifhed  with  it.  We  have  no  human  facri- 
fices;  no  gladiatory  combats ;  no  public  in¬ 
decencies  between  the  fexes;  no  law  that 
requires  proflitution ;  no  plurality  or  com¬ 
munity  of  wives;  no  dilfolving  of  marriages 
on  trifling  ocCafions;  nor  any  lesal  murder- 
ing  of  children,  or  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
If  unnatural  crimes  be  committed  amongft 

o 

us,  they  are  not  common;  much  lefs  are 
they  tolerated  by  the  laws,  or  countenanced 
by  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  odi¬ 
um  which  follow  fuch  practices  is  fufficient 
to  (lamp  with  perpetual  infamy  the  firft  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  land.  Rapes,  incefts,  and  adul¬ 
teries,  are  not  only  punifhable  by  law,  but 
odious  in  the  eflimation  of  the  public.  It  is 
with  us,  at  ieaft  in  a  eonfiderable  degree,  as 
it  was  in  Judea,  where  he  that  was  guilty  of 
fuch  vices  was  confidered  as  a  fool  in  Ifrael. 
The  fame,  in  lefs  degrees,  may  be  laid  of 
fornication,  drunkennefs,  lying,  theft,  fraud, 
and  cruelty;  no  one  can  live  in  the  known 
praftice  of  thefe  vices,  and  retain  his  cha¬ 
racter.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  in  excufe  with 
us,  as  it  is  in  China,  Hindoflan,  and  Ota- 
heite,  that  such  things  are  the  custom 

OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  freely  acknowledge  that  if  we  turn 
our  eyes  upon  the  great  evils  which  hill  ex- 
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ift  even  in  thofe  nations  where  Chriflianity 
has  had  the  greateft  influence,  we  find. abun¬ 
dant  reafon  for  lamentation;  but  wane  we 
lament  the  evil,  there  is  no  reafon  that  we 
Ihould  over-look  the  good.  Comparing  our 
flate  with  that  of  former  times  we  cannot 
but  with  thankfulness  acknowledge— What 
hath  God  wrought! 

I  can  conceive  of  but  one  quelhon  that 
can  have  any  tendency  to  weaken  the  argu¬ 
ment  arifing  from  the  foregoing  facts,  viz. 
Are  they  the  effete  of  Chnjhanity  t-  If  they 
be  not,  and  can  be  fairly  accounted  lor  on 
other  principles,  the  argument  fel.s  to  the 
ground:  but  if  they  be,  though  Snaftefbury 
fatirize,  Hume  doubt,  Voltaire  laugh  Gib¬ 
bon  infmuate,  and  Paine  pour  forth  Icurn- 
litv  like  a  torrent,  yet  hone  ft  men  will  lay 
An  evil  tree  bringeth  not forth  good fruit: 
this  Religion  were  not  of  God ,  it  could  do  no- 

Tj  Tl 

"if  there  be  any  adequate  caufe  diflinft 
from  Chriftianity  to  which  thefe  effe&s  may¬ 
be  aferibed,  it  becomes  our  adverfaries  to 
bate  it.  Mean  while,  I  may  obferve,  1 hey 
are  not  afcrib&ble  to  any  thing  b elides  Chi  is- 
tianity  that  has  borne  the  name  of  Religion 
As  to  that  of  the  ancient  heathens,  it  had  no 
manner  of  relation  to  morality  a  The  priefls, 
as  Dr.  Leland  has  proved,  tiiaC.^  it  no. 
jjieir  bufinels  to  teach  men  vutue. 

Xt  is  the  fame  with  modern  heathens.— •- 


Advantage  and  Necejfny  of  Revelation,  Vol.  II.  p.  3?;- 
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lheir  religion  has  nothing  of  morality  per¬ 
taining  to  in  I  hey  perform  a  round  of  lu- 
pc.1flii.10us  oofervances,  which  produce  no 
good  effeft  whatever  upon  their  lives.  What 
tthey  were  yefterday,  they  are  to  day;  no 
man  repenteth  himfelf  of  his  wickednefs, 
faying,  W  hat  have  I  done!  Nor  is  it  mate¬ 
rially  different  with  Mahomedans.  Their 
religion,  though  it  includes  the  acknow7- 
Jed0ment  of  one  hving  and  true  God,  yet, 
rejecting  the  Meffiah  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
y tt aching  them  to  a  bloody  and  lafci vious 
impoPcor,  produces  no  good  effett  upon  their 
morals,  but  leaves  them  under  the  yomimon 
cl  barbarity  and  vojuptuoufnefs.  In  fhort 
there  is  no  religion  but  that  of  Jefus  Chrift 
that  lb  much  as  pxofeffes  to  blejsmenby  turn¬ 
ing  them  from  their  iniquities. 

Neither  can  thete  eftedfs  be  attributed  to 
j phuofophy.  A  few  great  minds  defpifed  the 
idolatries  of  their  countrymen ;  but  they  did 
not  reform  them:  and  no  wonder;  for  thev 
praf  tiled  what  they  t henilelves  defpifed.  Nor 
did  all  their  harangues  in  favor  of  virtue  pro¬ 
duce  any  fubfiantial  effeft,  either  on  them- 
felves  or  others.  The  heathen  nations  were 
never  more  enlightened  as  to  philofophv, 
than  at  the  time  os  our  Saviour’s  appearance; 
yet  as  to  morality  they  never  were  more  de¬ 
praved. 

It  is  Chrifliamity  then,  and  nothing  elfe, 
which  has  deflroyed  the  odious  idolatry  of 
jnany  nations,  and  greatly  contracted  its  at¬ 
tendant  immoralities.  It  was  in  this  way 
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that  the  gofpel  operated  in  the  primitive  a- 
pes,  wherever  it  was  received;  and  it  is  in 
the  fame  way  that  it  continues  to  operate 
to  the  prefer.t  time.  Real  Chriftians  muft 
needs  be  adverfe  to  thefe  things;  and  they 
are  the  only  men  living  who  cordially  fet 
themfelves  againft  them. 

This  truth  will  receive  additional  evi¬ 
dence  from  an  obfervation  of  the  different 
degrees  of  morality  produced  in  different 
places,  according  to  the  degree  of  purity 
with  which  the  Chriftian  religion  has  been 
taught,  and  liberty  given  it  to  operate.  In 
feveral  nations  of  Europe  popery  has  long- 
been  eftablilhed,  and  fupported  by  fanguina- 
ry  laws.  By  theie  means  the  Bible  has  been 
kept  from  the  common  people,  Chriftian 
doclrine  and  worfhip  corrupted,  and  the 
confidences  of  men  fubdued  to  a  ufurper  of 
Chrift’s  authority.  Chriftianity  is  there  in 
prifon;  and  anti-chriftianifrn  exalted  in  its 
place.  In  other  nations  this  yoke  is  broken. 
Every  true  Chriftian  has  a  Bible  in  his  la- 
rnily,  and  rneafures  his  religion  by  it.  The 
lights  of  commence  alfo  being  refpefted,men 
are  allowed  to  judge  and  aft  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters  for  themlelves,  and  Chriftian  churches 
are  formed  according  to  the  primitive  mo¬ 
del.  Chriftianity  is  here  at  liberty;  here 
therefore  it  may  be  expefted  to  produce  its 
greateft  elfefls.  Whether  this  does  not  cor- 
refpond  with  faft,  let  thofe  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  obferve  men  and  things  with  an 
impartial  eye,  determine. 
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In  Italy,  France,  and  various  other  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  Chriftian  religion  has  been 
fo  far  corrupted  as  to  lofe  nearly  all  its  in¬ 
fluence,  illicit  connexions  may  be  formed,  a- 
etulterous  intrigues  purfued,  and  even  crimes 
againft  nature  committed,  with  but  little  dis¬ 
honor.  Rouffeau  could  here  fend  his  illegi¬ 
timate  offspring  to  the  Foundling  Hofpitaft 
and  lay  his  accounts  with  being  applauded 
for  it,  as  being  the  cuflovi  of  the  country k  It 
is  not  fp  in  Britain,  and  various  other  nations, 
where  the  gtSfpel  has  had  a  freer  courier  for 
though  the  fame  difpofitions  are  dif covered^ 
in  great  numbers  of  performs,  yet  the  fear  of 
the  public  frown  holds  them  in  awe.  If  we 
except  a  few  abandoned  characters,  who 
have  nearly  loft  all  fenfe  offhame,  and  wnq 
by  means  either  of  their  titles  and  iortune$ 
on  the  one  hand,  or  their  well  known  bafe- 
nefs'on  the  other,  have  almoff  bid  defiance 
to  the  opinion  of  mankind,  this  obfervation 
will  hold  good,  I  believe,  as  to  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  proteftant  countries.  ^ 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  m  tnofb 
circles  or  connexions  where  Chriflianity  has 
had  the  greateft  influence,  a  fobneiy  or  cha- 
racier  is  "carried  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  in  any  other.  Where  there  is  one  di- 
v o  r c e  f  r o  m  a  nion g ft  p  ro t e f  i  a n  t  d i  f I en  t  e i  s ,  a  n d 
other  ferious  proieftors  of  Chnftiamty,  theie 
are.  I  believe,  a  hundred  from  amongft  thofe 
whole  pra biice  it  is  to  frequent  the  am u fer¬ 
ments  of  t  he  theatre,  and  to  neglefct  the  woi% 
thip  of  God.  And  in  proportion  to  the  fi4« 
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gularity  of  fuch  cafes,  fuch  is  the  fuiprife, 
indignation,  and  difgrace  which  accompany- 
them.  Similar  obfervations  might  be  made 
on  public  executions  for  robbery,  forgery, 
tumults,  afl'affinations,  murders,  6cc.^  It  is 
not  amongft  the  circles  profefhng  a  ferious 
regard  to  Chriftianity,  but  amongft  its  adver- 
faries,  that  thefe  practices  ordinarily  prevail. 

Some  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  va¬ 
rious  differences  in  thefe  things  to  a  diner- 
ence  in  national  ckaraSier :  but  national  cha¬ 
racter,  as  it  refpefcts  morality,  is  formed  vc- 
xy  much  from  the  (fate  of  focicty  m  differ¬ 
ent  nations.  A  number  of  painful  obferva¬ 
tions  would  arife  from  a  view  of  the  conduct 
and  chara&er  of  Englifhmen  on  foreign 
{Pores,  To  fay  nothing  of  the  rapacities  com¬ 
mitted  m  tne  Ealt,  whithei  is  oui  boafted 
humanity  fled  when  we  land  upon  tne  coaffs 
of  Guinea?  The  brutality  with  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  been  torn 
from  theirconnexions,  bound  in  irons, thrown 
into  a  floating  dungeon,  fold  in  the  public 
markets,  beaten,  maimed,  and  many  of  them 
murdered,  for  trivial  offences,  and  all  this 
without  any  effettual  reftraint  from  the  laws, 
muff  load  our  national  character  with  ever- 
iafting  infamy.  The  fame  perfons,  however, 
who  can  be  guilty  of  thefe  crimes  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  are  as  apparently  humane  as  other 
people  vvdren  they  re  enter  their  native  coun¬ 
try.  And  wherefore?  Becaufe  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country  the  ftate  of  focicty  is.  fuch  as 
will  not  admit  of  a  contrary  behavior. — A 
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man  who  fliould  violate  the  principles  of  jus-* 
lice  and  humanity  here,  would  not  only  bef 
expofed  to  the  cenfure  of  the  laws,  but,  fup- 
poling  he  could  evade  this,  his  character 
would  be  loft.  The  ftate  of  fociety  in  Gui¬ 
nea  impofes  no  fuch  reftraints;  in  that  fittn 
ation  therefore  wicked  men  will  indulge  in 
wickednefs.  Nor  is  it  much  otherwife  in  our 
Weft-India  Iflands.  So  little  is  there  of 


Chfiftianity  in  thofe  quarters,  that  it  has 
hitherto  had  fcarcely  any  influence  in  the 
framing  of  their  laws,  or  the  forming  of  the 
public  opinion.  There  are,  doubtlefs,  juft 
and  humane  individuals  in  thofe  iflands;  but 
the  far  greater  part  of  them,  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed,  are  devotees  to  avarice:  to  which,  as  to 
a  Moloch,  one  or  other  of  them  are  contin¬ 


ually  offering  up  human  vittims. 

Vicious  practices  are  commonly  more  pre¬ 
valent  in  large  and  populous  cities  than  in 
other  places.  Hither  the  word  characters 
commonly  refort,  as  noxious  animals  to  a 
covert  from  their  purl  tiers.  In  places  but 
thinly  inhabited,  the  conduct  of  individuals 
is  cortfpicuons  to  the  community:  but  here 
thev  can  alienable  with  others  of  their  own 


nefeription,and  ftrengthen  each  other’s  hands 
in  evil,  without  much  fear  of  being  detected. 
Chiitiianity.  therefore,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  lefs  effect  in  the  way  of  reftratning  im¬ 
moral  characters  in  the  city,  than  in  the 
country.  Yet  even  here  it.  is  lenlibly  felt. — - 
The  metropolis  of  our  own  nation,  though 
it  abounds  with  ainioll  every  ipecies  of  vice. 
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yet  what  feflefting  citizen  will  deny  that  it 
would  be  much  worfe  but  for  the  influence 
of  the  gofpel? — As  it  is,  there  are  numbers 
of  different  religious  denominations,  who 
conftantly  attend  to  public  and  family  wor- 
Ihip ;  who  are  as  honorable  in  their  dealings 
as  they  are  amiable  in  domeflic  life;  and  as 
liberal  in  their  benefactions  as  they  are  as- 
'  fiduous  to  find  out  deferving  cafes.  The  in¬ 
fluence  which  this  body  oi  men  have  upon 
the  citizens  at  large,  in  reftraining  vice,  pro¬ 
moting  fchemes  of  benevolence,  and  pr^- 
lerving  peace  and  good  order  in  fociety,  is 
beyond  calculation.  But  for  their  examples 
and  unremitted  exertions,  London  would  be 
a  Sodom  in  its  guilt,  and  might  expeCt  to 

refemble  it  in  its  punifhment. 

In  country  towns  and  villages  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive  the  influence  which  a  number  of 
erious  Chriftians  will  have  upon  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  at  large.  A  few  families 
in  which  the  Bible  is  daily  read,  the  worfhip 
of  God  performed,  and  a  Chriftian  conver- 
fation  exemplified,  will  have  a  powerful  ef~ 
fetb  Whether  characters  of  an  oppofite  de- 
fcription  regard  their  conduft,  or  not,  their 
confluences  favor  it.  Hence  it  is  that  one  up¬ 
right  man,  in  a  queflion  of  right  and  wrong, 
will  often  put  to  filence  a  company  of  the 
advocates  of  unrighteoufnefs ;  and  that  three 
or  four  Chriftian  families  have  been  known 
to  give  a  turn  to  the  manners  of  a  whole 
neighborhood. 

In  fine,  let  it  be  dofely  confidered  who 

O  '  - 
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rher  a  great  part  of  that  fobriety  which  is  to 
be  found  among  deijls  themfelves  (as  t  lie  re  are* 
doubtlefs,  fober  characters  among  deifts,  and 
even  among  atheids  j  be  not  owing  to  Chris-* 
tianity.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  juft, 
ly  too,  that  much  of  the  knowledge  which  our 
adverfaries  poffefs,  is  derived  from  this  fource. 
To  fay  nothing  of  the  bed  ideas  of  the  old 
philolophers  on  moral  (objects  being  deriv¬ 
ed  from  Revelation,  of  which  there  is  con- 
fiderable  evidence,  it  is  manifeft  that  fo  far 
as  the  moderns  exceed  them,  it  is  principal¬ 
ly,  if  not  entirely  owing  to  this  medium  of 
inftru&ion.  The  feriptures  having  diffuled 
the  light,  they  have  infenfibly  imbibed  it; 
and  finding  it  to  accord  with  reafon,  they 
flatter  themfelves  that  their  reafon  has  dis¬ 
covered  it.  “  Alter  grazing,”  as  one  ex  pres  - 
les  it,  44  in  the  paftures  of  Revelation,  they 
boa  ft  of  having  grown  fat  by  nature.”  And 
it  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  their  fobriety. 
So  long  as  they  refide  among  people  whole 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  formed  by  the 
morality  of  the  gofpel,  they  muff,  unlefs  they 
wilh  to  be  fligmatized  as  profligates,  behave 
with  forne  degree  of  decorum.  Where  the 
conduct  is  uniform  and  confident,  charity, 

I  allow,  and  even  juftice  will  lead  us  to  put 
the  bed  eondruftion  upon  the  motive  ;  but 
when  we  fee  men  uneafy  under  redraints, 
and  continually  writing  in  favor  of  vices 
which  they  dare  not  openly  pra&ife,  wTe  are 
juftified  in  imputing  their  fobriety,  not  to 
principle,  but  to  the  circumltances  attending: 
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their  fituation.  If  fome  of  thofe  gentlemen, 
who  have  deferted  the  Chriftian  miniftry, 
and  commenced  profeffed  infidels,  had  act- 
ed  years  ago  as  licentioufiy  as  they  have 
done  of  late,  they  muff  have  omitted  their  fi¬ 
tuation  fooner;  and  were  they  now  to  leave 
their  country  and  connexions,  and  enter  in¬ 
to  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  as  would  comport 
with  their  prefent  wifhes,  their  condudt  would 
be  more  licentious  than  it  is. 

On  thefe  principles  that  great  and  excel¬ 
lent  man,  President  Washington,  in  his 
farewell  addrefs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  acknowledges  the  neceffity  of  religion 
to  the  well-being  of  a  nation.  “  Of  all  the 
difpolitions  and  habits  which  lead  topoh- 
“  tical  profperity,”  he  fays,  “  Religion  and 
f:  morality  are  indifpenfible  fupports.  In 
“  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
(<  patriotifm,  who  fliould  labor  to  fubvert 
<e  thefe  great  pillars  of  human  happinefs — 
£<  thefe  firmed  props  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  refpetfand  to  cherifh  them. 
ee  A  Volume  could  not  trace  all  their  con- 
nexions  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
“  Let  it  be  {imply  afked,  where  is  the  fecur- 
ity  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if 
the  fenle  of  religious  obligation  defert  the 
<c  oaths,  which  are  the  inftruments  of  inves- 
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tigation  in  the  courts  of  juflice?  And  let 
us  with  caution  indulge  the  fuppofition, 
that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion. — Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
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£C  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
ee  of  peculiar  flruflure;  reafon  and  expert- 
f<  ence  both  forbid  us  to  expetf  that  nation- 
“  al  morality  can  prevail  in  exclufion  of  re- 
“  ligious  principle.” 

Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  proves  that  Chriflianity  is  not  only  a  liv¬ 
ing  principle  of  virtue  in  good  men,  but  af¬ 
fords  this  farther  blefling  to  fociety,  that  it 
yeftrains  the  vices  of  the  bad.  It  is  a  tree  of 
fife  whole  fruit  is  immortality,  and  whofe 
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Chriflianiiy  is  a  four ce  of  happinefs  to  mdir 
'  victuals  and  fociety:  but  Dei  fin  leaves  both 
the  one  and  the  other  without  hope. 

*TP HOUGH  the  happiness  of  cieatures  be 
|_  not  admitted  to  be  the  final  end  of 
God’s  moral  government,  yet  it  is  freely  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  an  important  place  m  the 
fvfiem.  God  is  good;  and  his  goodneis  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  having  fo  blended  the  honor  cl 
his  name  with  the  felicity  of  his  creatures, 
that  in  feeking  the  one  they  fhould  find  the 
other.  In  fo  important  a  light  do  we  consid¬ 
er  human  happinefs,  as  to  be  willing  to  al¬ 
low  that  to  be  the  true  religion  which  is  mol. 

adapted  to  promote  it.  , 

.  To  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  this 
fubieft,  it  is  neceflary  to  afeertain  wherein 
happinefs  confifts.  We  ought  neither  to  ex¬ 
pect  nor  defire,  in  the  prefent  life,  fuch  a 
hate  of  mind  as  wholly  excludes  painful  fen- 
fations.  Had  we  lefs  of  the  exercifes  of  god¬ 
ly  forrow,  our  facred  pleafures  would  be 
fewer  than  they  aye;  or  were  we  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  afflictions  common  to  men,  we 
fhould  be  lefs  able  to  fympathize  with  them  ; 
which  would  be  injurious  not  only  to  focie- 
ty,  but  to  ourfelves,  as  it  would  deprive  us 
of  one  of  the  riche!!  fources  ot  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  Efi'ays,  very  pro¬ 
perly  called  The  Sceptic ,  leems  to  think  that 
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happinefs  lies  in  having  one’s  inclinations 
gratified;  and  as  different  men  liave  differ¬ 
ent  inclinations,  anci  even  the  fame  men  at 
different  t  unes,  that  may  be  happinefs  in  one 
cafe  which  is  mifery  in  another.  This  feep- 
tical  writei ,  however  would  hardly  deny  that 
511  happinefs,  as  m  other  things,  there  is  a 
ialie  and  a  true,  an  imaginary  and  a  real:  or 
that  a  ft  udied  indulgence  of  the  appetites 
and  paflions,  though  it  fliouid  promote  the 
one,  would  deftroy  the  other.  The  light  of 
nature,  as  acknowledged  even  by  deifis, 
teaches  that  fell-denial,  in  many  cafes,  is  ne- 
celiary  to  felf-prefervation ;  and  that  to  act 
a  contrary  part  would  be  to  ruin  our  peace, 
and  deliroy  our  health.*  I  prefume  it  will 
be  granted  that  no  definition  of  happinefs 
can  be  complete,  which  includes  not  peace 
of  mind — which  admits  not  of  perpetuity — • 
or  which  anfwers  not  the  necefhties  and  mis? 
cries  of  human  life. 

But  if  nothing  deferve  the  name  of  hap- 
pinefs  which  does  not  include  peace  of  mind, 
all  criminal  plea  hire  is  at  once  excluded. — 
Could  a  life  of  unchaflity,  int  rigue,  dilhonor, 
and  difappointed  pride,  like  that  of  Rovjfeau, 
be  a  happy  life?  No;  amidft  the  brilliancy 
of  bis  talents,  remorfe,  fhame,  confcious 
meannefs,  and  the  dread  of  a  hereafter,  mull 
corrode  his  heart,  and  render  him  a  ilranger 
to  peace.  Contrail  with  the  life  of  this  man 
that  o:  Howard,  ficus,  temperate,  juft,  and 
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benevolent,  he  liver!  For  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind.  His  happinefs  confided  in  ferving  his 
generation  by  the  will  of  God.  If  all  men  were 
like  Roulfeau,  the  world  would  be  much 
more  miferable  than  it  is: — If  all  were  like 
Howard,  it  would  be  much  more  happy. — 
Roulfeau,  governed  by  the  love  ol  fame,  is 
fretful,  and  peevilh,  and  never  fatisfied  with 
the  treatment  he  receives ;  Howard,  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  love  of  mercy,  Ih rinks  from  ap- 
plaule,  with  this  model!  and  juft  refletlion, 
“  Alas,  our  beft  performances  have  Inch  a 
mixture  of  fin  and  folly,  that  praife  is  vani¬ 
ty,  and  prefumption,  and  pain  to  a  thinking 
mind.”  Roulfeau,  after  a  lire  of  debauchery 
and  fhame,  confefles  it  to  the  world,  and 
makes  a  merit  of  his  confeffion,  and  even 
arefumptuoufly  fuppofes  that  it  will  avail 
tun  before  the  Judge  of  all:  Howard,  after 
a  life  of  lingular  devotednefs  to  God,  and1 
benevolence  to  men,  accounted  himfelf  an 
unprofitable  fervant,  leaving  this  for  his  mot¬ 
to,  his  laft  teftimony,  Christ  is  my  hope^ 
— Can  there  be  any  doubt  which  of  the  two' 
was  the  happielt  man  P 

Further,  If  nothing  amounts  to  real  hap¬ 
pinefs  which  admits  not  of perpetuity,  all  na¬ 
tural  pleafure,  when  weighed  againft  the 
hopes  and  joys  of  the  gofpel,  will  be  found 
wanting.  It  is  anexprelfive  charableriftic  of 
the  good  things  ol  this  life,  that  they  all per- 
ifh  with  the  ufmg.  The  charms  of  youth  and 
beauty  quickly  fade.  The  power  of  reiifhing 
Statural  enjoyments  is  loon  gone.  The  plea- 
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fares  of  a6Hve  life,  of  building,  planting, 
forming  fchemes,  and  atchieving  enterpriz- 
es  foon  folio v/.  In  old  age  none  of  them  will 
flourilh ;  and  in  death  they  are  exterminated. 
— The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the 
judge  and  the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and 
the  ancient,  the  captain  of  fifty,  and  the  hon¬ 
orable  man,  and  the  couvfietlor,  and  the  cun¬ 
ning  artificer,  and  ike  eloquent  orator ,  all  de- 
feend  in  one  undiftinguilhed  mafsinto  obli¬ 
vion.  And  as  this  is  a  truth  which  no  man 
can  difpute;  thole  who  have  no  profpeCfs 
of  a  higher  nature,  muft  often  feel  themfeives 
unhappy.  Contrail  with  this  the  joys  of  the 
gofpel.  a  hele,  inffcad  of  being  dimimfhed 
by  time,  are  often  increafed.  To  them  the 
foil  of  age  is  friendly.  W  hile  nature  has  been 
fading,  and  perifhing  by  flow  degrees,  how 
often  have  we  feen  taith,  hope,  love,  pati¬ 
ence,  and  reftgnation  to  tjod  in  full  bloom. 
Who  but  Chrilfians  can  contemplate  the  lofs 
of  all  prefent  enjoyments  with  fattsfachon? 
Who  elfe  can  view  death,  judgment,  and  e- 
termty  with  defire? — 1  appeal  to  tlie  hearts 
of  unbelievers,  whether  they  have  not  ma¬ 
ny  m: 'givings  and  revolungs  within  them; 
add  whether  in  the  hour  of  folitary  reflec¬ 
tion  they  have  not  fighed  the  wifh  of  Ba¬ 
laam,  Let,  me  die  the  drain  of  the  righteous, 
and,  let  my  l aft  end,  be,  lire  lus! 

It  is  obfervahle  that  even  H 0 ajfeau,  him- 
felf,  though  the  language  certainly  did  not 
become  his  lips,  a  betted  to  derive  confola- 
Uon  in  advanced  life  from  Chnitian  panel- 
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pies.  In  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  he  fays,  I  can* 
“  not  help  remarking,  Sir,  a  very  lingular 
“  contrail  between  you  and  me.  Sated  with 
*•  glory,  and  undeceived  with  the  inanity  of 
s‘  worldly  grandeur,  you  live  at  freedom, 
“  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  certain  of  immor- 
“  taiity;  you  peaceably  philofophife  on  the 
*e  nature  of  the  foul;  and  if  the  bony  or  the 
“  heart  are  indifpofed,  you  have  1  ronchin 
“  for  your  phylician  and  friend.  Yet  with 
“  all  this  you  find  nothing  but  evil  on  the 
“  face  of  the  earth.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
“  obfcure,  indigent,  tormented  with  an  in- 
“  curable  aiforder,  meditate,  with  pleafure, 
on  my  folitude,  and  find  every  thing  to  be 
“  good.  Whence  arife  thefe  apparent  contra- 
“  difctions? — -You  have  yourfelf  explained 
‘‘  them.  You  live  in  a  (fate  of  enjoyment,  I 
“  in  a  fiate  of  hope ;  and  hope  gives  charms 
“  to  every  thing.”* 

Finally,  If  nothing  deferves  the  name  of 
happinefs  which  meets  not  the  necejjilies,  nor 
relieves  the  miferies  of  human  life ,  Chrifti- 
anity  alone  can  claim  it.  Every  one  who 
looks  into  his  own  heart,  and  makes  proper 
obfervations  on  the  difpolitions  of  others, 
will  perceive  that  man  is  polfeffed  of  a  de¬ 
fire  after  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found 
under  the  fun — after  a  good  which  has 
no  limits.  We  may  imagine  our  defires 
are  moderate,  and  fet  boundaries  beyond 
which  we  may  flatter  ourfelves  we  fhould 

R 

*  Works ,  Vol.  IX.  p.  336. 
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never  wifh  to  pafs ;  but  this  is  felf- deception. 
He  that  lets  his  heart  on  an  eilale,  if  he  gain 
it,  will  with  for  fomething  more.  It  would 


be  the  fame  if  it  were  a  kingdom ;  or  even  if 
ail  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  united 
m  one.  Nor  is  this  defire  to  be  attributed 
merely  to  human  depravity;  for  it  is  the 
fame  with  regard  to  knowledge:  the  mind 


is  never  fatisfied  with  its  prefen t  acquifnions. 
it.  is  depravity  that  directs  us  to  feck  fat  is* 


fattion  in  fomething  (hort  of  God;  but  it  is 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  foul  that  we  are 


never  able  to  find  it.  It  is  not  polfible  that 


a  being  created  immortal,  and  with  a  mind 


capable  ofcontinual  enlargement,  fhouid  ob* 


( 


tain  fatisfadion  in  a  limited  good.  Men  may 
fpend  their  time  and  ilrengt h,  and  even  fa- 
orifice  their  fouls  in  driving  to  grafp  it,  but 
it  will  elude  their  purfuit.  It  rs  only  from 
an  uncreated  lburce  that  the  mind  can  drink 
its  fill.  Here  it  is  that  the  gofpel  meets  our 
neeeflities. —  Its  language  is,  Ho,  every  on<i 
that  thirfteth,  come  ye  to  the  venters,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money:  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ; 
yea,  come,  buy  zoine  and  milk  without  money , 
and  'without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye.  j pend.  mo¬ 
ney  for  that,  which  is  not.  bread,  and  your  la-* 
bar  for  that  winch  fans fieth not ?  Hearken  di¬ 
ligently  unto  me,  and  eat.  ye  that  which  is  good, 
and  let  your  foul  delight  life  If  in  fatnejs.  In¬ 
cline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me :  hear,  and 
your  foul  /hull  live.— In  the  la  ft  day,  that  great 
lay  of  the  jeajl,  Jefus  flood  and  cried,  faying ^ 
If  any  man  thrift,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
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drink. _ He  that  cometh  to  mejha.ll  never  hun¬ 

ger  ;  and  he  that  believcth  in  vie  Jkall  never 
third*  How  this  language  has  been  verifi- 
ed,  all  who  have  made  the  trial  can  teluty. 
To  them,  as  to  the  only  competent  witnes- 

fes,  I  appeal.  „  . 

It  is  not  merely  the  nature  or  the loul,  now- 

ever,  hut  its  depravity,  from  whence  our  ne- 
ce Ih ties  arile.  We  are  fjnners.  Every  man 
who  believes  there  is  a  God,  and  a  lutuie 
Hate,  or  even  only  admits  the  poiuodity  ot 
them,  feels  the  want  01  mercy.  >.  he  nrft  in¬ 
quiries  of  a  mind  awakened  to  reflection  will 
be,  how  he  may  efcape  the  wrath  to  come; 
how  he  (hall  get  over  his  everlalling  ruin? 
A  heathen,  previous  to  any  Chniuan  mflruc- 
tion,  exclaimed,  in  the  moment  ot  aiaim-  - 
What  muft  Ido  to  be  faved  Ft  And  Several  Ma- 
homedans,  being  lately  warned  by  a  Chris* 
tian  minilter  of  their  finful  date,  came,  tne 
next  morning  to  him  with  this 

Yn  11 

queftion,  Keman par  hoibo—*  How  hiaii  we 
get  over?  [  Tt  o  a- n  1  w er  t n € fe  i n q u i r i e s  i s  b c - 
vend  the  power  of  any  principles  but  thole 
of  the  go! pel.  Philofophy  may  conjedu op 
fuperftition  may  deceive,  and  even  a  fall's 
fyitem  of  Chrifliajnty  may  be  aiding  and  a- 
betting;  each  may  labor  to  lay  tne  confch 
ence  alieep,  but  none  of  thele  can  yield  it 
fatisfadiom  It  is  only  by  believing  in  Jefus 


*  If.ii.  Iv.  1 — 3.  John  vii.  37.  vi.  3y- 
7  Arts  xvi.  30. 

I  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  B  apt  if  MiJJionary  Society , 
IV.  p.  326. 
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Chrift,  the  great  facrifice  that  taketh  away 
the  fin  of  the  world,  that  the  finner  obtains 
a  relief  which  will  bear  refle&ion  ;  a  relief 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  gives  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  purity  to  the  heart.  For  the  truth 
of  this,  alfo,  I  appeal  to  all  who  have  made 
the  trial. 

Where,  but  in  the  gofpel,  will  you  find 
relief  under  the  innumerable  ills  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate?  This  is  the  well  known  refuge  of 
Chriftians,  are  they  poor,  affiihied,  perfecut- 
ed,  or  reproached?  They  are  led  to  confid- 
er  Him  who  endured  the  contradiction  of 
iinners — who  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and  ig¬ 
nominy — who  endured  perfecution  and  re¬ 
proach,  and  death  itfelf,  for  them;  and  to 
realize  a  bleffed  immortality  in  profpeft. — 
By  a  view  of  fuch  things  their  hearts  are 
cheered,  and  their  afflictions  become  tolera¬ 
ble.  Looking  to  Jefus,  who,  for  the  joy  fet 
before  him,  endured  the  crofs,  defptfmg  the 
fhame,  and  is  now  fet  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God,  they  run  with  pati¬ 
ence  the  race  that  is  fet  before  them. 

But  what  is  the  comfort  of  unbelievers? 
Life  being  fhort,  and  having  no  ground  to 
hope  for  any  thing  beyond  it,  if  they  be  crofs- 
ed  here  they  become  inconlolable.  Hence  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  after  the  example  of  the  philofophers 
and  ftatefmen  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when 
they  find  themfelves  deprefied  by  adverfity, 
and  have  no  profpeCt  of  recovering  their  for¬ 
tunes  to  put  a  period  to  their  lives !  Unhappy 
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men!  Is  this  the  felicity  to  which  ye  would 
introduce  us?  Is  it  in  guilt,  fhame,  remorfe, 
and  defperation  that  ye  defcry  fuch  charms? 
Admitting  that  our  hope  of  immortality  is 
vifionarv,  where  is  the  injury?— If  it  be  a 
dream,  is  it  not  a  pleafant  one? — To  fay  the 
lead,  it  beguiles  many  a  melancholy  hour, 
and  can  do  no  milchief :  but  if  it  be  a  real¬ 
ity,  what  will  become  of  you? 

'  I  may  be  told,  that  if  many  put  a  period 
to  their  lives  through  unbelief,  there  is  an 
equal  number  who  fall  facrifices  to  religious 
melancholy.  But  to  render  this  objection  of 
force,  it  fhould  be  proved  that  the  religion 
of  jefus  Chrift  is  the  caufe  of  this  melancho¬ 
ly."  Reafon  may  convince  us  of  the  being  of 
a  God,  and  confcience  bear  witnefs  that  we 
are  expofed  to  his  ddplealure.  Now  if  in. 
this  date  of  mind  the  heart  refufe  to  acqui- 
efce  in  the  gofpel  way  of  falvanon,  wefhall, 
of  courfe,  either  red  in  fome  delulive  hope, 
or  fink  into  defpair.  But  here,  it  is  not  reli¬ 
gion,  but  the  want  of  it  that  generates  the 
evil.  It  is  unbelief,  and  not  faith,  that  finks 
the  finner  into  deipondency. — Chridianity 
difowns  fuch  characters.  It  records  forne  few 
examples,  fuch  as  Saul,  Ahithophel,  and  ju¬ 
das:  but  they  are  all  branded  as  apodates 
from  God  and  true  religion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  writings  of  unbelievers,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  are  known  to  plead  for 
fuicide,  as  an  expedient  in  extremity.  Rous- 
feau,  Hume  and  others  have  written  in  de¬ 
fence  of  it.  The  principles  of  fuch  men  both 
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produce  and  require  it.  It  is  the  natural  off¬ 
spring  of  unbelief,  and  the  laff.  relort  of  dis¬ 
appointed  pride. 

Whether  Chriftianity,  or  the  want  of  it,  be 
heft  adapted  to  relieve  the  heart  under  its 
various  preifures,  let  thofe  teft.it y  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  vifiting  the  affliCied  poor. 
On  this  fubieclthe  writer  of  thefe  Sheets  can 
fpeak  from  his  own  knowledge.  In  this  ntu- 
ation  characters  of  very  oppoiite  defcriptions 
are  found.  Some  are  iericus  and  fincere 
Chriftians:  others,  even  among  thole  who 
have  attended  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel, 
appear  neither  to  underftand  nor  to  feel  it. 
The  tale  of  woe  is  told,  perhaps,  by  both: 
but  the  one  is  unaccompanied  with  that  dis¬ 
content.  that  wretchednefs  of  mind,  and  that 
inclination  to  defpair,  which  is  manifeft  in 
the  other.  Often  have  I  feen  the  cheerful 
finite  of  contentment  under  circumflances 


the  moft  abjecl  and  afflitlive.  Amidft  tears 
of  forrow,  which  a  full  heart  has  rendered  it 
impoflible  to  fupprefs,  a  mixture  ol  hope  ana 
joy  has  gliltened.  The  cup  which  my  Fa- 
“  t her  hath  given  me  to  drink,  frail  1  not 
«  drink  it?”— Such  have  been  their  feelings, 
and  fuch  their  expreffions;  and  where  this 
has  been  the  cafe,  death  has  generally  been 
embraced  as  the  meffenger  of  peace.  Here , 
I  have  laid,  participating  of  their  fenfations, 
here  is  the  patience,  and  the  faith  of  the faints.^ 
I  here  are  they  that  keep  the  commandments  of 
God ,  and  the  faith  of  Jef as. ;  This  is  the  vic¬ 
tory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  out  fait  n. 
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Who  is  he  that  overtometh  the  -world,  but  he 
that  believetk  that  jfefus  is  the  Son,  of  Godf 

From  individual  happinefs  let  us  proceed 
to  examine  that  of  fociety.  Let  us  enquire 
whether  there  be  any  well  grounded  hope 
of  the  future  melioration  of  the  H  ate  of  man¬ 
kind  befides  that  which  is  anorded  by  the 
gofpel.  Great  expectations  have  been  raifed 
of  an  end  being  put  to  wars,  and  of  univer- 
fal  good-will  pervading  the  earth,  in  confe- 
quence  of  phiiotopHicsl  illumination,  and 
the  prevalence  of  certain  modes  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment.  But  thefe  fpeculations  proceed 
upon  falfe  data.  They  fuppofe  that  the  cauls 
of  thefe  evils  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  igno¬ 
rance,  rather  than  the  depravity  of  men:  or 
if  depravity  be  allowed  to  have  any  influ¬ 
ence,  it  is  confined  to  the  precin&s  of  a 
court.  Without  taking  upon  me  to  decide 
which  is  the  bell  form  of  civil  government,  or 
what  mode  is  raoft  adapted  to  promote  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  it.  is  fuffi- 
cient,  in  this  cafe,  to  drew  that  wars  general¬ 
ly  originate,  as  the  apoltle  James  fays,  in  the 
luils,  or  corrupt  pafjions  of  mankind.  If  this 
he  proved,  it  will  follow,  that  however  fome 
forms  of  government  may  be  more  friendly 
to  peace  and  happinefs  than  others,  yet  no 
radical  cure  can  effected  till  the  difpoli- 
tions  of  men  are  changed.  Let  power  be 
placed  where  it  may,  with  one,  or  with  ma¬ 
ny,  dill  it  mud  be  in  the  hands  of  men.  If 
all  governments  were  fo  framed  as  that  every 

o  * 

national  aid  Ihouid  be  exprefiive  of  the  real 


will  of  the  people,  (till  if  the!  preponderat¬ 
ing  part  of  them  be  governed  by  pride  and 
feif-iove  rather  than  equity,  we  are  not  much 
the  nearer.  Governors  taken  from  the  com¬ 
mon  nlafs  of  iociety,  muff  need  referable  it. 
If  there  be  anv  difference  at  the  time  of  their 
find  e!  evation  to  office,  owing,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  to  die  preference  which  all  meii 
give  to  an  upright  character  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  concerns,  yet  this  advantage 
will  be  balanced,  if  not  over  balanced,  by 
the  fuhfequent  temptations  to  injuftice  which 
are  afforded  by  fituations  of  wealth  and 
power. 

What  is  the  fource  of  contentions  in  com¬ 


mon  life?  Obferve  the  difeords  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  families;  which,  notwithstanding 
all  the  reftfaints  of  relationfhip,  infereft,  ho¬ 
nor,  law,  and  reafon,  are  a  fire  that  never 
ceafes  to  burn;  and  which,  were  they  no 
more  controlled  by  the  laws  than  indepen¬ 
dent.  nations  from  each  other,  would,  in  thou- 
fand.%  of  infiances,  break  forth  into  affafi! na¬ 
tions  and  murders.  From  whence  fpring 
thefewars? — Are  they  the  refult  ot. ignor¬ 
ance?  If  fo,  they  would  chiefly  be  confined 
to  the  rude,  or  uninformed  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  I>ut  is  it  fo?  There  may,  it  is  true, 
he  more  pretences  to  peace  and  good-will, 
and  fewer  burfts  of  open  refentment  in  the 
higher,  than  in  the  lower  orders  of  people; 
but  tlieir  difpofitions  are  much  the  fame. — •• 
[  he  laws  of  politenefs  can  only  poltfh  the 
fur  face;  and  there  are  Some  parts  of  the  hu* 
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man  chatafles  which  {fill  appear  vet  y  rough. 
Even  poHtenefs  has  its  regulations  for  finte 
and  murder,  and  eltablifhes  iniquity  by  a  law. 
The  evil  difpofition  is  a  kind  of  fubterra- 
neous  fire  ;  and  it  will  have  vent  in  forrie 
form.  Are  they  the  refult  of  court-influ¬ 
ence  ?  No.  The  truth  is,  if  civil  govern¬ 
ment  in  fome  form  did  not  influence  the 
fears  of  the  unjultand  contentious  part  of 
the  community,  there  would  be  no  Security 
to  thofe  who  are  peaceably  inclined  ana  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  are  withal  religious,  and 
whole  pious  conducd,  like  that  of  Noah, 
condemns  the  world.  Now  the  fame  difpo* 
lition  which  in  perfons  whofe  power  extends 
only  to  a  cottage,  will  operate  in  a  way  of 
domellic  difeord,  in  others,  whole  influence 
extends  to  the  affairs  of  nations*  will  ope¬ 
rate  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale  ;  producing 
war  and  all  the  dire  calamities*  which  attend 
it.  The  fum  of  the  whole  is  this  :  when  the 
preponderating  part  of  the  world  fhall  ceafe 
to  be  proud,  ambitious,  envious,  covetous, 
lovers  of  their  own  felves,  falfe,  malignant, 
and  intriguing  ;  when  they  (hall  love  God 
and  one  another  out  of  a  pure  heart  ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  wars  to  . 
ceafe,  and  the  Rate  or  mankind  to  be  effen- 
tially  meliorated.  While  thefe  difpofitions 
remain,  they  will  be  certain  to  (hew  them- 
felves.  If  the  beft  laws  or  conftitution  in 
the  world  {lands  in  their  way,  they  will,  on 
certain  occafions,  bear  down  all  before 
them. 
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An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine ,*  (a  work  which  without  avowing 
it,  is  pretty  evidently  devoted  to  the  caufe 
of  infidelity)  has  inffituted  an  inquiry  into 
“  I  he  probability  of  the  future  melioration 
of  the  hate  of  mankind.”  A  difmal  prof- 
pe£t  indeed  it  is  which  he  holds  up  to  his 
fellow  creatures  ;  yet  were  I  an  infidel,  like 
him,  I  fhould  acquief'ce  in  many  things 
which  he  advances.  The  anchor  of  his 
hope's  is  an  tncreafe  of  knowledge,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  are  circumfcribed  within  a  very 
narrow  boundary.  With  relpett  to  what  we 
call  civilization,  he  reckons  it  to  have  un¬ 
dergone  all  the  viciffitudes  of  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable.  Scientific  refinement  may  contribute 
to  the  happinefs  of  a  few  individuals  ;  but 
lie  fears  cannot  be  made  a  ground  of  much 
advantage  to  the  mafs  of  mankind.  Great 
fcope  indeed  remains  for  the  operation  of 
increafed  knowledge  in  improvement  in  gov¬ 
ernment  :  but  even  here  it  can  only  cure 
thofe  evils  which  arife  from  ignorance,  and 
not  thole  which  proceed  from  intention, 
which,  “  while  the  propenfity  to  prefer  our 
“  own  intereffs  above  that  of  the  community 
“is,  as  lie  acknowledges,  interwoven  into  our 
“  very  nature,”  will  always  form  the  mafs 
of  exifling  ills.  If  indeed  the  majority  of  a 
community,  he  fays,  became  fo  enlightened 
concerning  their  intereffs,  and  fo  wife,  hea¬ 
dy,  and  unanimous  in  the  purfuit  of  them, 
as  to  overcome  all  that  refdtance  which  the 
poffefrors  of  undue  advantages  will  always 

*  For  February  1799,  Page  9. 
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make  to  a  change  unfavorable  to  themlelves, 
fomething  might  be  hoped  for.  But  this, 
while  they  are  under  their  old  mailers,  he 
reckons  as  next  to  inipolfible.  As  to  polit¬ 
ical  revolutions,  he  did  form  high  expecta¬ 
tions  from  them  ;  but  his  hopes  are  at  an 
end.  “I  have  only  the  with  left,  fays  he,  the 
«  confidence  is  gone.  ”  As  to  improved  fyf- 
tcnis  of  morality,  which  he  considers  as  the 
art  of  living  happy,  though  it  might  feem 
promifing,  yet  hiliory,  he  very  jultly  re¬ 
marks,  does  not  allow  us  to  expect  that  men 
in  proportion  as  they  advance  in  this  fpe- 
cies  of  knowledge  will  become  more  juft, 
more  temperate,  or  more  benevolent.  Ot 
the  extinction  of  wars,  he  has  no  hope. 
The  new  order  of  things  which  Seemed  open¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  and  to  bid  fair  for  it,  has  ra¬ 
ther  increafed  the  evil  ;  and  as  to  c hr ijlianity, 
it  has  been  tried  it  feems  and  found  to  be 
infufticient  for  the  purpofe.  Commerce,  in¬ 
stead  of  binding  the  nations  in  a  golden 
chain  of  mutual  peace  and  friendship,  feems 
only  to  have  given  additional  motives  lor 
war. 

The  amount  is,  there  is  little  or  nohope  of 
the  ftate  of  mankind  being  meliorated  on 
public  principles.  All  the  improvement  he 
candifcern  in  this  way  confiiis  in  there  be¬ 
ing  a  little  more  lenity  in  the  government 
of  fome  countries  than  formerly  :  and  as  to 
this,  it  is  balanced  by  the  .prodigious  in- 
creafe  of  Handing  armies,  and  other  nation¬ 
al  burdens. 
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The  only  way  in  which  an  increafe  of 
knowledge  is  to  operate  to  the  melioration 
of  the  (late  of  mankind,  is  in  private  life.  It 
is  to  foften  and  humanize  men’s  manners, 
and  emancipate  their  minds  from  the  fhac- 
kles  of  fuperltition  and  bigotry,  names  which 
writers  of  this  clafs  commonly  beflow  upon 
chriffianity.  '1  his  is  the  boundary  beyond 
which,  whatever  be  his  wifhes,  the  hopes  of 
this  writer  will  not  fuffer  him  to  pafs  :  and  e- 
ven  this  refpeifs  onlyEurope  and  her  imme¬ 
diate  connexions,  and  not  the  whole  ofthem. 
'i  he  great  mafs  of  mankind  are  in  an  abso¬ 
lutely  hopelefs  condition  ;  for  there  are  no 
means  of  carrying  our  improvements  among 
them  but  by  conquelt,  and  conqueft  is  a  Pan¬ 
dora's  box,  at  the  mention  of  which  he 
fhudders. 

Such  are  the  profpe&s  of  unbelievers  ; 
fuch  is  the  horrid  defpondency  under  which 
they  f.r.k  when  providence  counteradfs 
their  favorite  fchemes  ;  and  fuch  the  fpirit 
-which  they  take  pains  toinlufe  into  the  minds 
of  men  in  order  to  make  them  happy  ! 
Chriftian  reader,  Have  you  no  better  hopes 
than  thefe  ?  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  a 
principle,  which  like  the  machine  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  will  remove  this  mighty  mafs  of  e- 
vils  P  Be  they  as  great  and  as  numerous  as 
they  may,  i f  all  can  be  reduced  to  a  fingle 
caufe,  and  thatcaufe  removed, -the  work  is 
done.  All  the  evils  of  which  this  wTriter 
complains  are  reducible  to  that  one  princi- 
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p]e,  which  he  fays,  (and  ’tis  well  he  fays  it) 

*•  isinterwoven  into  our  very  nature  ;  name- 
ly.  The  propenfity  to  prefer  our  own  inter- 
v  efts  above  that  of  the  community.”  It  is 
this  propenfity  that  operates  in  the  great, 
and  induces  them  to  “  oppofe  every  thing 
that  would  be  unfavourable  to  their  power 
and  advantage and  the  fame  tiling  ope¬ 
rates  among  common  people  ;  great  num¬ 
bers  of  whom,  it  is  well  known,  would  fell 
their  country  for  a  piece  of  bread.  If  tnis 
principle  cannot  be  removed,  I  (hall,  with 
this  writer,  forever  defpair  of  any  effential 
changes  for  the  better,  in  the  (late  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  will  content  myfelf  with  cultiva¬ 
ting  private  and  domeflic  happinefs,  and 
hoping  for  the  bleffednefs  of  a  future  life  : 
but  if  it  can,  I  muff  leave  Jtim  to  defpair  a- 
lone. 

My  hopes  are  not  founded  on  forms  of 
government,  nor  even  on  an  increafe  of 
knowledge,  though  each  may  have  its  value; 
but  on  the  j joint  by  which  both  the  rulers  and 
the  people  will  be  governed.  All  forms  of 
government  have  hitherto  reded  on  the  ba- 
fis  of  felf-love.  The  wiled  and  bed  datel- 
men  have  been  obliged  to  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  mafs  of  every  people  will  be  go¬ 
verned  by  this  principle;  and  confequendy 
all  their  fchetnes  have  been  directed  to  the 
balancing  of  things  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
people  in  purfuing  their  own  interefl  fhould 
promote  that  of  the  public.  If  in  any  cafe 
they  have  prefumed  on  the  contrary,  expe- 
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Hence  has  Toon  taught  them  that  all  their 
fc  hemes  are  vifionary,  and  inapplicable  to 
real  life.  But  if  the  mafs  ol  the  people,  corn- 
pofed  ol  all  the  different  orders  of  fociety, 
were  governed  by  a  i'pirit  of  juftice  and  dif- 
intereiled  benevolence,  fyltems  of  govern¬ 
ment  might  fafely  be  formed  on  this  bafts. 
It  would  then  be  fufficient  for  ftatefrnen  to 
afcertain  what  was  right,  and  belt  adapted 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  community,  and 
the  people  would  cheerfully  purfue  it;  and 
purfuing  this,  would  find  their  own  good 
more  effectually  promoted  than  by  all  the 
little  difcordant  arts  of  a  felfilh  mind. 

The  excellence  of  the  molt  admired  con- 
flitutions  which  liave  hitherto  appeared  in 
the  world,  has  chiefly  confided  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  being  fo  diftribuled  amongff 
the  different  orders  of  fociety  as  that  no  one 
fhould  materially  opprefs  or  injure  the  other. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  let  boundaries 
to  each  others  encroachments,  and  contri¬ 
ved  in  feme  degree  to  counteract  venality, 
corruption,  and  tumult.  But  all  this  fup- 
pofes  a  corrupt  date  ol  fociety,  and  amounts 
to  no  more  than  making  the  belt  of  things, 
taking  them  as  they  are.  Locks,  and  keys, 
and  bolts,  and  bars  are  neceflary  in  our  hou- 
fes  as  things  are  :  but  it  were  better  if  there 
were  no  occafion  for  tlietn.  I  do  not  take 
upon  me  to  fay  that  things  will  ever  be  in. 
Inch  a  Hate  as  that  there  lhail  be  no  need  ol 


thcle  political  precautions  :  but  I  believe 
they  will  be  far  lefs  neceflary  than  they  now 


are. 
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If  the  bible  be  true,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  will  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  co¬ 
ver  the  fea  ;  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  wiU 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Chrift  ;  idolatry,  and  every  fpecies  of 
f'alfe  religion  (hall  be  no  more  ;  the  art  and 
inftruments  of  wTar  (hall  be  laid  afide,  and 
exchanged  for  thofe  of  hufbandry ;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  of  man  fliall  be  united  in  one 
common  band  of  brotherly  love ;  flavery 
and  oppreffion  will  ceafe  ;  righteoufnefs  will 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  earth  ;•  and  the  work  of 
righteoufnefs  fhail  be  peace,  and  the  effett 
of  righteoufnefs,  quietnefs  and  afturance  for 
ever. 

But  “Chriftianitv  has  been  tried,  it  feems, 
and  found  infufficient.5’  That  it  has  not 
been  as  yet  fufticient  to  banifh  unjuft  wars 
from  the  earth,  is  true  ;  and  it  were  more 
than  wonderful  if  it  had,  feeing  it  has  never 
yet  been  cordially  embraced  by  the  majorr- 
tv,  nor  perhaps  by  the  preponderating  part 
of  any  nation.  Neverthelefs  it  has  had  its 
influence.  This  gloomy  writer  himfelf  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  the  ffate  of  fociety  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  that  is  to  fay  in  Chrifter:- 
dom,  is  far  preferable  to  what  it  is  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth.  Or  the  reft  of  the  world 
he  has  no  hope.  Has  Chriftianity  done  no¬ 
thing  in  this  cafe  ?  That  thoufands  in  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  are  by  a  cordial  belief  of  it, 
rendered  fober,  juft,  difinterefted,  and  peace¬ 
able  ;  and  that  the  ft  ate  of  fociety  at  large 
is  greatly  meliorated,  has  been  proved,'’! 
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hope,  already  ;*  to  believe  then  in  the  fu- 
tuie  accomphihment  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
phecies  is  only  to  believe  that  what  is  alrea¬ 
dy  enetied  in  individuals  will  be  extended 
to  the  general  body  of  mankind,  or,  at  lead, 
to  fuch  a  proportion  of  them  as  fha!  1  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  a  preponderance  in  human 
affairs'* 

Moreover,  the  fame  book  which  declares 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  J hall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Chrifl, 
lias  foretold,  in  a  great  variety  of  language, 
the  downfall  of  the  Papal  Anti-chriff,  and 
that  by  means  of  the  fame  powers  from 
which  its  dominion  was  firfl  derived.  We 
have  in  part  fee n  the  fulfilment  of  the  one, 
and  live  in  expedition  of  the  other.  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  evil  defigns  of  infi¬ 
dels,  but  we  believe  that  God  is  above  them, 
and  that  they  are  only  ir.firuments  in  his 
hand  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  word.  While, 
therefore,  wTe  feel  for  the  miferies  of  man¬ 
kind,  occafioned  by  the  dreadful  devafiati- 
ens  of  war,  we  forrow  not  as  thofe  who  have  , 
no  hope  ;  but  are  perfuaded  that  all  things, 
even  now,  are  working  together  for  good  ; 
and  while  we  pity  individual  fufferets,  v  e 
cannot  join  the  whining  lamentations  of  in- 
terefled  men,  Alas,  Alas,  that  great  city  !  On 

join  the 
A  Helm  a  ! 
nd  poxvtr 

*  Chap.  V.  VI. 


the  contrary,  we  feel  difpoled  to 
fong  of  the  heavenly  hell,  Amen, 
Salvation,  and  honor,  and  glory ,  a 
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be  unto  the  Lord  our  God :  for  true  and 
righteous  are  his  Judgments — Let  us  be.  glad, 
and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him:  for  the 

marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  bride 
hath  made  herfelf  ready.  , 

If,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  Boling - 
broke,  Volney,  and  other  deifts,  we  knew  no 
other  fource  of  virtue  and  happinefs  than 
[elf-love,  we  fhould  often  be  lefs  happy  than 
we  are.  Our  bldfednefs  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  Chrid,  and  his  followers  throughout 
the  world.  His  friends  are  our  friends,  and 
his  enemies  our  enemies.  They  that  leek 
his  life,  feek  ours.  The  profperity  of  his 
kingdom  is  our  profperity ;  and  we  prefer 
it  above  our  chief  joy.  From  the'  public 
flock  of  bleffedriefs,  being  thus  confidered 
as  the  common  property  of  every  individu¬ 
al,  arifes  a  great  and  conflant  influx  of  en- 
joyrrient.  Hence  it  is  that  in  times  when 
temporal  comforts  fail  us,  or  family  trou¬ 
bles  deprefs  us,  or  a  cloud  hangs  over  our 
particular  connexions,  or  death  threatens 
to  a  r  re  ft  us  in  acourfe  of  pleafmg  labor,  we 
have  hill  pur  refdurces  of  confolation.  ‘Af¬ 
fairs  with  me  are  finking  ;  but  he  niufl  en- 
creafe ’ — ‘  My  houfe  is  not  fo  with  God  ;  but 
the  kingdom  of  my  Lord  {hall  be  eftablilh- 
ed  for  ever.’ — :  His  intereft  finks  in  this  con- 


die  : 


gregation  ;  but  it  rifes  eifewbere  ! — ‘  I 
but  God  will  fureiy  vifit'ypu  !’  Such  is  the 
heritage  of  the  fervants  of  the  Lord;  and 
fuch  the  blelfednefs  of  thole  whole  chief  de- 
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fire  it  is,  that  they  may  fee  the  good  of  his  cho J 
Jen,  that  they  may  rejoice  in  the  gladnefs  of 
his  nation  ;  and  that  they  may  glory  with  his 
inheritance. 


The  Gofpel  its  own  Witnefs  ; 

&c.  &c . 


PART  II. 

£N  WHICH  THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION  IS  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  EVIDENCE 
OF  ITS  DIVINITY. 

t 

JF  Chriftianity  be  an  impofture,  it  may, 
like  all  other  impoftures,  be  deteftech 
Falfehood  may  always  be  proved  to  clafh 
with  fa&,  with  reafon  or  with  itfelf ;  and 
often  with  them  all.' If  on  the  contrary,  its 
origin  be  divine,  it  may  be  expc&ed  to  bear 
the  character  of  confiftency,  which  diltin- 
guilhes  every  other  divine  production.  If 
the  Scriptures  can  be  proved  to  harmonize 
with  hiftoric  faft,  with  truth,  with  them- 
felves,  and  with  fcber  reafon  ;  they  mud, 
confidering  what  they  profei’s,  be  divinely 
infpired,  and  Chriftianity  mull  be  of  God. 


CHAP.  I. 

r 

The  harmony  of  Scripture  with  hijloric  fa  hi, 
evinced  by  the  fulfilment  of prophecy. 

J'F  the  pretence  which  the  Scriptures  make 
l.  to  divine  infpiration  be  unfounded,  it 
can  be  no  very  difficult  undertaking  to  prove 
it  fo.  The  facred  writers,  belides  abound" 

i  ; %  /  I  "  •  *> 
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mv  in  hiftory,  dodlrine,  and  morality,  have 
dealt  largely  in  prophecy  ;  and  this  not  m 
the  manner  or  the  heathen  pviefts,  who  made 
ufe  of  dark  and  dubious  language.  Their 
meaning  in  general  is  capable  of  being  un¬ 
derflood,  even  at  this  diftance  of  time  ;  and 
in  many  inftances  cannot  be  miSfaken.  1  he 
difpute, therefore,  between  believers  and  un 
believers  is  reducible  to  a  fhort  ifiue.  I 
Scripture  prophecy  be  divinely  inspired,  it 
will  be  accomplifhed  ;  but  if  it  be  impof- 
ture,  it  will  not. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that,  by  digging  in  the 
earth,  a  cheft  were  difcovered,  containing  a 
number  of  ancient,  curiofities  ;  and  among 
other  things,  a  tablet,  infcribed  with  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  mod.  remarkable  eclipies  that 
fhoufd  take  place  for  a  great  while  to  come. 
Thefe  calculations  are  examined,  and  found 
to  correspond  with  fa 6b  for  more  than  two 
thou  fa  rid  years  pad,  The  infpefetors  can¬ 
not.  a  Tree  perhaps  in  deciding  who  was  t;ie 
author,.  whether  it  had  not,  gone  through  fe- 
veral  hands  when  it  was  deposited  in  the 
obeli,  and  various  other  quell  ions  :  but  does 
this  invalidate  the  truth  oi  the  ca'cuiauons, 
ordirninifh  the  value  of  the  tablet? 

It  cannot  be  objected  that  events  have 
been  pqediriled  from  mere  political  fo’re- 
which  have  actually  cometo  paf's  :  job 
though  this  may  have  been  the  cate  in  a  few 
indances,  wherein  carries  have  already  ex¬ 
ited  which  i  horded  ground  for  the  conclu- 
hon  ;  yet  it  u  irnpolfibic  that  the  luccelhve 
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chancres  and  revolutions  of.  empires,  tome 
of  which  were  more  than  a  thouland  years 
dillant,  and  depended  on  ten  thou  I  and  un¬ 
known  incidents,  Should  be  tne  objects  ox 

human  (peculation. 

Mr  Paine  feems  to  feel  the  difficulty  ai- 
tending  his  caufe  on  this  fubfect.  His  me¬ 
thod  of  meeting  it  is  not  by  foberly  examin- 
jn,r  the  agreement,  or  disagreement  ol  ‘pro¬ 
phecy  and  hiftory  :  that  would  not  nave 
fuited  his  purpofe  :  but,  as  though.  he  had 
made  a  wonderful  difcqveiy,  he  in  tin.  * ' 
place  goes  about  to  prove  that  tne  piophets 
wrote  poetry ;  and  from  hence  would  per- 
fuade  us  that  a  prophet  was  no  other  than  an 
ancient  fewifh  bard.  That  the  prophecies  are 
what  is  now  called  poetic,  Mr.  Fame  need 
nothave  given  himfelf  the  trouble  to  prove, 
as  no  perfon  of  common  underftandmg  can 
doubt  it  ;  but  the  queftion  is  did  not  thefe 
writings,  in  whatever  Kind  of  language 
were  written,  contain  predictions  of  Jurats 
events  ;  yea  and  of  the  rnoft  notorious  and 
remarkable  events,  fuch  as  Ihoulcl  form  the 
grand  out-lines  of  hiftory  in  the  following 
ages  P  Mr.  Paine  will  not  deny  this  ;  nor 
will  he  foberly  undertake  to  dh prove  that 
many  of  thole  events  have  already  come  to 
pafs.  He  will,  however,  take  a  fhorter  me¬ 
thod  ;  a  method  more  fuited  to  his  turn  of 
raind.  He  will  call  the  prophets  “  lmpof- 
“  tors  and  liars  f  he  will  roundly  aiiert 
without  a  fhadow  of  proof,  and  m  ciefiapce 
ofhiiloric  evidence,  luat  the  prediction  con- 
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cerning  Cyrus  was  written  after  the  event 
$ook  place;  he  will  labor  to  pervert  and  ex* 
plain  away  fome  fey/  of  the  prophecies,  and 
get  rid  of  the  reft  by  calling  the  writer  “  a 
f‘  falfe  prophet,” and  his  produftion  “a  book 
f  of  falfehoods.  ’■  Phefe  are  weapons  wor¬ 
thy  of  Mr.  Paine’s  warfare.  But  why  all 
this  rage  again  ft  an  ancient  bard  ?  Tuft  now 
a  prophet  was  only  a  poet,  and  the  idea  of 
a  predi&or  of  future  events  was  not  inclu- 
c;  i ii  the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  feems 
however,  by  this  time,  that  Mr.  Paine  has 
found  a  number  oi  predictions  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  writings,  to  get.  rjd  of  which  he  is  o» 
bilged,  as  is  ufual  with  him  in  cafes  of  em¬ 
ergency,  to  fumrnon  all  his  talents  for  mift 
reprefeptation  and  abufe. 

I  take  no  particular  notice  of  this  writer’s 
attempts  to  explain  away  a  few  of  the  pre- 
di&ionsof  Ifaiah,  and  other  prophets.  Thofe 
who  have  undertaken  to  anfwer  him  have 
performed  this  part  of  the  bufincfs.  I  [hall 
only  notice  that  he  has  not  dared  to  meet 
the  great  body  of  fcripture  prophecy,  or 
fairly  to  look  it  in  the  face. 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  predictions  of  the 
deftruftion  of  mankind  by  a  flood  ;  of  that 
cl  Sodom  and  Gommorrah  by  fire  ;  of  the 
defcendants  of  Abraham  being  put  in  pof- 
feflion  of  Canaan  within  a  limited  period  ; 
and  of  various  other  events,  the  hifiory  as 
well  as  prophecy  of  which  is  confined  to  the 

Age  ofReafon ;  Part  II.  p,  53,  44,  47, 
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fcrintures  ;  let  us  review  thofe  predictions, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been  recorded 
by  hiftorians  who  knew  nothing  of  them, 
and  confequently  could  have  no  ^eiign  m 
f&voF* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  facred  hifto- 
ry  ends  where  profane  hiftory,  that  pa  t 
of  it  at  leaft  which  is  commonly  rekoned 
authentic,  begins.  Prior  to  the  Babylomui 
Captivity,  the  fcriptural  writers  were  m  the 
habit  of  narrating  the  leading  events  of 
their  country,  and  of  incidentally  introdu¬ 
cing  thofe  of  the  furrounding  nations  :  but 
fhortly  after  this  time,  the  great  cnange^  in. 
the  world  began  to  be  recorded  by  otner 
•hands,  as  Herodotus,  Xenophon ^  and  others. 
From  this  period  they  dealt  chiefly  in  pro¬ 
phecy,  leaving  it  to  common  hiftorians  to 
record  its  fulfilment. 

Mr.  Paine  fays  the  fcripture  prophecies 
are  “a  book  of  falfehoods.”  Let  us  exam¬ 
ine  this  charge.  Ifaiah,  above  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Captivity,  predifted  the 
deftruftion  of  the  BabyloniCa  Empire  by 
the  Medes  and  Perftans,  and  Judahs  confe- 
quent  deliverance.  The  plunderer  is  plun¬ 
dered,  and  the  defiroyer  is  dejlroyed.  :  Go  up 
0  Elam  ;  befiege  0  Media  :  alt  the  crying 
thereof  ho^ve  I  made  to  ceafe.  *  Afk  Herodo¬ 
tus  and  Xenophon  ;  Was  this  faliehood  ? 


*  Lowth’s  tranflation  of  Ilaiah,  xxi,  2.  Other  prophecies 
the  fame  event  may  be  feen  in  liai.xiii.  xv.  xxi.  xlii*. 
xliv,  28,  xlv,  I — 4-  xlvii.  Jer*  xxv,  xz — 20.  l.li.Hafeu 
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Daniel,  fourteen  years  before  the  eflab- 
dtifmeht  of  the  Medo-Perfian  dominion  by 
•the  taking  of  Babylon,  defended  tJ.tat.domm- 
lorb  with  its  conquefs,  and  the  lupenonty 
of  trie  Perfian  influence  to  that  of  the  Me¬ 
dian,  under  the  frnybol  of  a  ram  with  two 
horns.  1  lifted  up  mine  eyes  and  fazo ,  and 
behold  there  flood  by  the  river  a  rani ,  which 
ha  a !  two  horns  ;  and  the  two  horns  zvere  high, 
and,  the  higher  came  up  lafL  I  jaw  the  ram 
pu flung  wefiward  and  northward ,  and  fouth- 
ward  ;fo  that  no  beads  might  jlancl  before  him9 
neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out 
oi  his  hand  ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  will, 
ami  became  great .  This  is  expounded  as 
follows  :  i  he  ram  which  thou  fojwcfl  having 
two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Per - 
Jia.  f  Afk  the  afore  mentioned  hifiorians  ; 
Was  this  a  falfehood  ? 

I  he  fame  Daniel,  at  the  fame  time,  two 
hundred  and  twenty- three  vears  before  the 

j  j 

event,  predicted  the  overthrow  of  this  Medo- 
Perfian  dominion,  by  the  arms  of  Greece, 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  ;  and  de- 
feribed  the  latter  government  under  the  fym- 
bo!  ofahe-goat,  with  a  notable  horn  between 


his  eyes.  As  i  teas  tovjidenng,  behold  a  he 


e 


front  earns  from  the  weft,  on  the  ta.ee  of 
earth,  and  he  touched,  not  the  ground.  And  the 
goat  had  arm!  able  horn  between  his  eyes.  And 
he  came  to  the  rani  that  had,  two  horns,  which 
1  had  feen  Jt an  ding  by  ike  river  and  ran  unto 


f  Dan.  via.  3,  4,  20.  See  a! lb  on  the  lame  fubjed  Chap. 

viiv  5. 
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him  in  the  fury  of  fits  power.  Arid*  I  jcvto 
him  come  clofe  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  m>- 
ued  with  c  holer  again  ft  him,  and  f mote  the 
rani,  and  brake  his  two  horns.  And  there 
tons  no  power  in  the  ram  to  jtand  before  him  ; 
but  ke  cajl  him  down,  to  the  ground,  and.Jlamp- 
ed  upon  him ;  and  there  zuas  none  that  could 
deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  1  he  exposi¬ 
tion  of  this  vifion  follows:  The  rough  goat  is 
the  kingdom  or  power  ofGrecia  t  and  the  great 
horn  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the jirji  king* 
Aik  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  and  other 
hiliorians  of  thole  times  \  Was  this  a  faife- 
hood  ? 

The  fame  Daniel,  at  the  fame  time,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  event, 
predifted  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
dtviiion  of  his  Empire  amongft  four  of  his 
principal  Commanders,  each  of  whom  had 
an  extenSive  dominion.  The  he- goat  waxed 
very  great  :  and  when  he  was  Jtrong  t he 
great  horn  was  broken  ;  and/or  it  came  up 
jour  notable  ones  towards  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  The  interpretation  of  this  was  as 

JL  % 

follows:  Now  the  great  horn  being  broken, 
whereas  four  flood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms 
full  ft  and  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in 
his  power. \ — Aik  the  afore-mentioned  hillo- 
rians  of  thofe  times  :  Was  this  a  la'fehood  ? 

The  fame  Daniel,  at,  the  fame  time,  three 

u 

*  Dan.  viii.  8—6,  22.  See  alfo  on  the  fame  fubjedi.,  Chap. 

XI*  y  /j.  • 

+  Dan.  viii.  8.  c''~ 
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12*  See  alio  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  Chap, 
vii,  6. 
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hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  event* 
foretold  the  outrageous  reign  and  fudden 
death  ol  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria: 
particularly,  that  by  flattery  and  treachery 
he  fhould  accomplifh  his  end  ;  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Jews,  fhould 
be  permitted  for  a  time  to  ravage  their  coun¬ 
try,  interrupt  their  ordinary  courfe  of  wor- 
Ihip,  profane  their  temple,  and  perfecute  e- 
vea  to  death  thofe  who  refufed  to  comply 
with  his  heathen  abominations  :  but  that  in 
the  rnidft  of  his  career  he  fhould  be  cut  off 
by  a  fudden  vifkation  from  heaven.  And 


out  of  one.  of  them  (the  four  branches  of  the 
G  recian  empire)  came  forth  a  little  horn , 
which*  waxed  exceeding  great,  toward  the 
fouth,  and  toward  the  eafil,  and  toward  the 
plea  fiat  land.  A  nd  it  waxed  great  even  to 
the  ho  ft  of  heaven  :  and  it  cafl  dozen  fame  of 
the  hofl ,  and  of  the  fil  ers  to  ike  ground ,  and 
Jl  imped  upon  them.  Yea,  he  magnified  him - 
fell' even  to  the  prince  of  the  hofl,  and  by  him 
the  daily  fac oi flee  was  taken  away,  and  the 
p: ace  of  his  fanlluary  was  ccji  down-.  And  a 
hofl  was  given  him  again  fl  the  daily  facrfice, 
by  reafon  of  tranfgrefiion ,  and  it  cafl  down 
the  truth  to  the  ground  ;  and  it  pracLfed  and 
proffered.  Of  this  the  following  is  the  ex¬ 
pedition:  In  the  latter  lime  of  their  kingdom , 
when  the  tranfgreffiors  are  come  to  the  full,  a 
king  of  fierce  countenance ,  and  undcrjlanding 
dark  fentences,  fhall  fland  up.  And  his  power 
finll  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his  own  power :  and 
he Jhall  d  jlroy  wonderfully,  and  Jhall  proffer 
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and  praclfe,  and  Jhall  defray  the  mighty  and 
the  holy  people.  And  through  his  pokey  alfo 
he  fiall  caufe  craft  to  prof  per  in. his  hand; 
and  he  Jhall  magnify  himfetf  m  his  heart,  and 
by  peace  fiall  dejlroy  many :  and  he  fiall  alfo 
fand  up  again  ft  the  prince  of  princes  ;  but  he 
Jhall  he  broken  without,  hand. 

Daniel  alfo  foretells,  in  the  eleventh  Chap¬ 
ter  of  his  prophecies,  the  wars  between  this 
king  of  Syria  and  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king 
of  Egypt  ;  with  the  interpofition  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whofe  ambaffador  thou  Id  come  over 
in  Jhips  from  Chittim,  and  compel  him  to 
defill:  alfo  that  being  thus  dilappomted  of 
his  objetl  in  Egypt,  he  Should  return  full  of 
wrath  and  indignation  to  his  own  land,  and 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  Jews,  whofe 
country  lay  in  his  way,  though  they  had 
done  nothing  to  offend  him.  I  will  not  lay, 
a  Ik  Jofephus,  Diodorus,  Siculus,  and  Polybius, 
if  thefe  were  falfehoods  ;  a  Ik  Porphyry,  a 
profeff’ed  enemy  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teffament,  and  who 
wrote  again!!  them  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  Century.  He  has  proved  from  the 
teftimony  of  fix  or  feven  hiftorians  of  thole 
times,  that  thefe  predictions  were  all  exactly 
fulfilled  :  and  like  Mr.  Paine,  by  the  pro¬ 
phecies  concerning  Cyrus,  is  driven,  merely 
on  account  of  their  being  true,  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  hifforic  evidence,  and  maintain  that 
they  could  not  be  the  production  of  Daniel, 
but  mull  have  been  written  bv  feme  jew  aD 
ter  the  events  took  place.* 

*  ^ee  Predeaux's  Connexion,  Fart  I.  Book  II,  VIII.  Par\ 
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As  in  the  eighth  and  eleventh  chapters  of 
his  prophecies  Daniel  lias  foretold  the  Per- 
han  and  Grecian  governments,  with  the  fub- 
divihons  of  the  latter,  and  how  they  fhould 
affect  the  Jewifh  people;  fo  in  the  feventh 
chapter  .he  has,  in  connexion  with  them, 
foretold  the  government  of  Rome.  This 
lingular  empire  he  reprefents  as  exceeding 
all  that  had  gone  before  it,  in  power  and 
terror;  and  as  that  of  Greece,  foon  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fhould  be  divided 
into  four  kingdoms,  signified  by  the  four 
heads  of  the  third  bead,  fo  this,  it  is  fore¬ 
told,  fhould  be,  at  the  time  of  its  diffolution, 
divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  which  are  figni- 
fied  by  thq  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  bead.  Afk 
univerfal  hiftory.  Is  this  a  falfehood  ?  Thofe 
who  adopt  the  caufe  of  Porphyry  muff  in 
this  infiance  defert  his  hypothefis :  they 
cannot  fay  that  this  part  of  the  prophecy 
■was  written  by  fome  Jew  after  the  event  took 
place,  feeing  Porphyry  himfelf  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  its  exiftence  fome  hundreds  of  years 
before  it  was  accomplifbed. 

The  predictions  of  this  propliet  did  not 
end  here  ;  h.e  at  the  fame  time  foretold  that 
there  fhould  arife  among  the  ten  kingdoms, 
into  which  the  Roman  empire  should  be 
broken,  a  power  diverfe  from  all  the  reft  ; 
a  little,  horn  which  fhould  [peak  great  words 
agamjl  the  M of  High,  and  wear  out  the faints 
of  the  Mof.High;  and  that  this  power  fhould 

JI.  Book  III.  where  the  accomplifhment  of  all  the  foregoing 
events  is  clearly  narrated,  and  the  authorities  cited. 
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continue  until  a  time,  and  times  and  the  di¬ 
viding  of  time.  At  the  end  of  tins  period 
he  adds,  the  judgment  fiallfk  ana  the)  JliatL 
take  away  his  dominion,  to  canfume  and  t» 
deflrov  unto  the  end.  Are  thefe  falfehoods  ? 
Let  the  hi  Rory  of  the  laR  twelve  hundred 
years,  and  the  prefent  Rate  or  the  Papal  hie¬ 
rarchy,  determine.  _  ,  .  T  ~ 

PaRing  over  the  predictions  ol  the  Me  i- 

ah  whole  birth,  place  of  nativity,  time  ot 
appearance,  manner  of  life,  doctrine  mira¬ 
cles  death,  and  refurreftion,  were  eacii  par¬ 
ticularly  pointed  out  *  let  us  examine  a  lew 
examples  from  the  New  LeRament.  Our 
Lord  Tefus  Chrift  foretold  the  deRruaion 
ot  Terufalem  by  the  Romans*  snd  limned 
the  time  of  its  accomplishment  to  the  then 
prefent generation^  Aik  Jofephus*  the  Jewilh 

hiUorian*  Is  this  a  fahehood  ? 

It  was  intimated  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
Tewifh  people  fhould  not  only  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  fwordf  but  that  great  numbers 
of  them  (hould  be  led  away  captive  into  oil- 
nations  ;  and  that  pferufialem  fhould  be  trod¬ 
den  down  of  the  Gentiles ,  until  the  tunes  of 
the  gentiles  fhould  be  f  ulfilled  f  Aik  the  pre¬ 
fect  defendants  of  that  unhappy  people*  Is 
this  a  falfehood  ? 

1  he  apoiile  of  the  Gentiles  foretold  that 
there  fhould  be  a  falling  away,  or  a  grand, 

*  Ifai.  ix.  6.  Mic.  v.  2.  Dan.  ix*  20 — 27.  Lai.  xlii.  z* 
^xxv.  5,  6.  iiii.  Pi.  xvi.  10,  11. 
f  Matt.  xxiv.  1  - — 3 5 •  Luke  XXL 
j  Luke  xxl  24. 
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spoil acy  in  (he  chriflian  church  ;  wherein 

trie  man .  of JinJhould  be  revealed,  even  the  [on 
of  per  ditto  n  •  who  would  oppofe,  and  exalt 
u ■  hi, [  [  above  au  mat  is  called  God,,  or  that  is 
xoor/hipped  ;  and  who  as  God  would  fit  in  the 
temple  of  God,  [hewing  himfelf  to'  be  God* 
.A '!o  in  his  epiiile  to  i  imothy';  Now  the  [pi- 
rii  fpeaketh  exprefsly,  that  in  the  latter  times 
feme  jiiall  give  heed  to  /educing  fpirits,  and 
aoclv  mes  0/  devils  ;  [peaking  lies  in  hypocrify, 
■Having  tncir  confcievces /eared  with  a  hot  iron; 
jm>  oidding  to  marry,  and  commandhfg  to  ab- 
jiaxn  from  meats  which  God  hath  created  to  be 
1  ceewed  with  iharikf giving  oj  them  toko  believe 
and,  know  the  trutfi.i 

iaige  proportion  of  the  Apocalyple  of 
John  re fp efts  this  grand  a po fifty,  and  the 
corrupt  community  in  which  it  was  accom- 
p]  lift'd.  lie  defenbes  it  with  great  variety 
oi  exprefhon.  On  home  accounts  it  is  reore- 
fented  under  the  form  of  a  city,  on  others 
oi  a  oeajl ,  and  on  others  oi  a  woman  fitting 
upon  a  beajl.  That  we  might  be  at  no  lofs  to 
diliinguilh  it  on  its  appearance,  it  is  intima¬ 
ted  that  it  Ihould  not  be  io  much  a  ctvd  as 
an  apollafe  ecclefiallieal  power:  It  is  a  har¬ 
lot,  op  poled  to  the  bride  tiie  Lamb’s  wife; 
— that  it  ihould  greatly  abound  in  wealth, 
and  worldly  grandeur;  7 he  woman  teas  ar¬ 
rayed  in  purple  and  fear leb,  and  decked  with 
gold,,  and,  precious  j tones ,  and  pearls : — that 
its  dominion  Ihould  not  be  confined  to  it 5 


*  2  Thef.  ii.  3,  4. 
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own  immediate  territories;  Powr  twu  giv¬ 
en  it  over  all  kingdoms ,  and  tongues ,  awd 
tions:— that  its  authority  fhould  not  be  de¬ 
rived  from  its  own  conquefts,  but  from  the 
voluntary  con  font  of  a  number  or  indepen¬ 
dent  kingdoms  to  come  under  its  yoke:  — 
The  kings  of  the  earth  have  one  mind,  and 
/hall  rive  their  power  and  ftrength  unto  the 
feaft:- — -that  it  fhould  be  ddtinguifhed  by  its 
blafphemies,  ’idolatries,  and  perfecting  ipi- 
rit ;  Upon  her  were  the  names  of  h id  j pacing .  - 
They  fkould  make  an  image  of  the  keaft,  and ^ 
as  many  as  would  not  worfhip  the  image  of 
the  keaft  were  to  be  killed .  And  the  woman 
was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  faints :  mat  us 
perfecutions  fhould  extend  10  iuch  a  length 
as  for  no  man  to  be  allowed  the  common 
r i g his  of m en,  uni e fs  h e  h e c o me  i u bj e c t  t o 
it:  No  man  might  buy  or  fell,  fave  he  trial 
had  the  mark ,  or  the  name  of  the  keaft,  or  the 
number  of  his  name: — that  its  power  fhould 
continue  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time , 
forty  and  two  months,  or  one  thou  fund  two 
hundred  and Jixty  days ;  during  which  long 
period  God’s  witneffes  fhould  prophefy  in 
fackcloth,  be  driven  as  into  a  wilderneis, 
and,  as  it  were,  (lain,  and  their  bodies  lie 
unburied:  finally,  that  they  who  gave  it  an 
exiftence  fhould  be  the  inmuments  of  taking 
it  away;  The  kings,  or  powers,  of  the  earth 
Jhall  hate  the  whore,  and  burn  her  jlefh  with 
Jire*  Whether  ail,  or  any  part  oi  this  be 


*  Rev.  xi,  xiii.  and  xvii.  Chapte-rs, 
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falfehood,  let  hiflory  and  obfervation  deter¬ 
mine. 

It  has  often  been  obferved  that  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  the  Me! hah  were  fo  numerous 
and  explicit,  that  at  the  time  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  there  was  a  general  ex  negation  of  it, 
not  only  m  Judea,  but  in  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations:  and  is  not  the  fame  thing  ob- 
fervableat  this  time  of  the  fall  of  Antichrift, 
the  converfion  of  the  jews,  and  the  general 
fpread  of  the  gofpel? 

Once  more.  The  facred  writers  have  pre¬ 
dicted  the  opposition  which  Chriftianity 
fhould  meet  with,  and  defcribed  the  charac¬ 
ters  from  whom  it  fhould  proceed.  In  the 
laft  days,  fay  they,  perilous  times  \ will  come, 
jor  menjhall  be  lovers  of  their  own  [elves,  co¬ 
vetous,  boafters,  proud,  blafphemers,  d  f obedi¬ 
ent  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  zvithout 
natural  affection ,  truce-breakers ,  falfe  accus¬ 
ers,  incontinent, fierce,  defpfers  of  thofe  that 
are  rood,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded,  lovers 
of  plea  fires  more  than  lovers  of  God.  Again 
J  here fihall  be  mockers  in  the  laft  time,  w/u 
fhall  walk  after  their  own  ungodly  luffs;  fil¬ 
thy  dreamers,  who  defile  the  jlejh,  defipife  do¬ 
minion,  and  fipeak  evil  of  dignifies;  raging 
waves  of  the  fea.  faming  out  their  own fhame  ; 
xoariilering  [tars,  to  whom  is  referred  the 
blaxknefs  of  darknefs  for  ever*  Let  Mr. 
Paine,  and  other  infidels,  conlider  well  the 
above  picture,  and  afk  their  own  conlcien- 
ces — Is  this  a  fallehood? 

*  Tim.  iii.  i — 4.  Jude. 
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Bifhop  Newton,  in  his  Dijfcrtations ,  lias 
clearly  evinced  the  fulfilment  of  feveral  of 
thefe  and  other  fcripture  prophecies;  and 
lias  shewn  that  fome  of  them  are  fulfilling 
a>  this  day.  To  thofe  Dijfertations  I  refer  the 
reader.  Enough  has  been  faid  to  enable  u> 
to  determine  which  production  it  is  that  de- 
ferves  to  be  called  “  a  book  of  falfehocds, 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  or  the  Age  of 
Reafon. 
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CHAP.  IT. 


The  harmony  of  Scripture  with  truth ,  evinced 
from  its  agreement  with  the  diet, ales  of  an 
enlightened  confciencc,  and  the  refult  of  the 
clojejl  obfervatwn . 


F  a  brazen  mirror  were  found  on  feme  re¬ 
mote  uninhabited  inland,  it  might  be  a 
douh  ful  matter  how  it  came  thither;  but  if 
it  properly  reflected  objects,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  real  mirror. 


The  Bible  was  written  with  the  profi 


defign  ot 

r  ) 


nor 


was  there  ever  a  book  fo  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  or  fo  effectual  in  its  operation  in  dis¬ 
ci  ofing  the  inward  workings  of  the  human 
mind.  Thoufands  can  bear  witnefs  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  is  quick  and  powerful,  [harp¬ 
er  than  any  two  edged f  word ,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  afunder  of  foul  andfpirit,  and 
a  difeerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,.  Its  entrance  into  the  mind  giveth 
light:  and  light  which  difeovers  the  works 

of  darknefs.  Far  from  Battering  the  vices  of 

' — '  | 

mankind,  it  charges,  without  ceremony,  eve¬ 
ry  ion  of  Adam  with  pollening  the  heart  of 
an  apoiiate.  This  charge  it  brings  home  to 
the  conference,  not  only  by  its  pure  precepts, 
and  awful  tbreatenings,  but  oftentimes  by 
the  very  invitations  and  promiles  oi  mercy; 
which,  while  they  cheer  the  heart  with  live- 
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ly  hope,  carry  conviction  by  their  import  to 
tfie  very  foul.  In  reading  other  books  you 
may  admire  thejngenuity  of  the  writer;  but 
here  your  attention  is  turned  inward.  Read 
it  but  ferioufly,  and  your  heart  will  anfwer 
to  its  defcriptions.  It  will  touch  the  fecret 
fp rings  of  fenfibiiity ;  and  if  you  have  any 
ingenuoufnefs  of  mind  towards  God,  the 
tears  of  grief,  mingled  with  thofe  of  hope 
and  gratitude,  will,  ere  you  are  aware,  trickle 
from  your  eyes. 

Whatever  particular  vices  you  may  have 
been  additfed  to,  here  you  will  difcover  your 
likenefs;  and  that  not  as  by  a  comic  repre- 
fentation  on  >he  theatre,  which,  where  it  re¬ 
claims  one  perfon  by  fhaming  him  out  of 
his  follies,  corrupts  a  thoufand ;  but  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  conviffion  to  your  bofom. 

Come  fee  a  man  that  told,  me  all  things  that 
ever  I  did,  is  not  t  us  the  Ckrifl ? — Such  was 
the  reafoning  of  the  woman  of  Samaria; 
and  who  could  have  reafoned  better?  That 

•  '  '■  e  \ 

which  makes  manifed  mult  be  light. — But 
this  reafoning  is  applicable  to  other  things 
as  well  as  the  Meffiahfhip  of  Jefus.  No  man 
can  forbear  faying  of  that  book,  that  doc¬ 
trine,  or  that  preaching  which  tells  him  all 
things  that  ever  he  did,  Is  not  this  the  truth  ? 
The  fat  is  faction  afforded  by  fuch  evidence 
approaches  near  to  intuitive  certainty:  It  is 
having  the  witness  in  ourfelves. 

Should  it  be  objefted  that  though  this 
may  fatisfy  our  own  minds,  yet  it  can  afford 
no  evidence  to  others — I  anfwer,  It  is  true 
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that  they  who  fhun  the  light  cannot  he  flip- 
pofed  to  p chefs  that  evidence  of  its  being 
what  it  is,  as  thofe  who  have  come  to  it  that 
their  deeds  may  be  made  mantled :  yet  even 
tiiev,  if  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  mud 

J  J  i 

be  aware  that  the  likneffes  which  it  draws 
are  in  a  confiderable  degree  their  own. — 


It  is  not  to  ferious  Chrillians  only  that  the 
gofpel  is  a  mirror.  Many  who  never  look 
into  that,  perfect  law  of  liberty  from  choice 
and  delight,  fo  as  to  be  blefied  in  their  work, 
but  only  glance  at  it  in  a  tranftent  and  oc¬ 
casional  way,  yet  perceive  fo  much  of  their 
own  character  in  it,  as  to  be  com  meed  that 
it  is  right,  and  that  they  are  wrong.  1  he 
fecret  conviction  of  thoufands  who  hear  the 
word,  and  do  it  not,  refembles  that  of  Pha¬ 
raoh,  The  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my 
people  are  racked.  1  he  impreffions  of  fuch 
people,  it  is  true,  are  f>  equently  (iiort  in  their 
duration:  like  a  man  who  feeth  his  natural 
face,  in  a  glals,  they  go  away,  and  flraight- 
way  forget  what  manner  of  perfons  they  are  : 
but  the  averfion  which  they  difeovert'oa  fe¬ 
rious  refumption  of  the  fubjedt,  places  it  be¬ 
yond  all  reafonable  doubt,  that,  let  tneir 
hearts  be  as  they  may,  the  Scriptures  have 
commended  themfeives  to  their  confciences, 
'i  hey  have  felt  the  point  of  this  two  edged 
fword,  and  are  not  d  if  poled  to  renew  the  en¬ 
counter.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  not  only  with 
nominal  Chrillians,  but  wit li  great  numbers 
of  profefled  deills,  is  manifeft  from  the  ac 
knowledge m cuts  oi  fuch  men  as  the  heir  i  oj 
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Rochefier,  and  many  others  who  have  relent, 
f-rl  (  the  near  approacn  oi  dtati  .  - 

oin  a  lime  in  which  confcience  mu  and 

v,jll  be  heard;  and,  too  often  for  the  likmg 
of  furviving  acquaintances,  it  proclaims  to 
the  world,  that  the  grand  fomce :  01  the 
i..lred  to  the  Bible  has  been  that  for  which 
Ahab  hated  Micaiah,  its  propheiy  mg  no  good 

"TS&JSSi  «•  a  niirror  in  «Wch  «e 
fee  not  only  individual  charters,  our  own 
..ad  o’ hers,  but  the  Hate  of  things  as  they 
i  ;n  ii  the  great  world.  They  Ihew  us 
the "  fprlug*hcaa° whence  all  the  malignant 
ff  reams  of  idolatry,  atheifm,  corruption,  per¬ 
fection,  war,  and  every  other  evil  origin¬ 
ate  ;  and  by  {hewing  us  the  origin  of  theie  de¬ 
ft  ructive  maladies,  clearly  irntrudt  us  wheie- 

in  limit  confift  their  £uie.  .  - 

It  has  already  been  oblcrved"'  that  Chris¬ 
tian  morality  is  furnmed  up  in  the  love  o 
God  and  our  neighbor,  and  that  tnefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  carried  to  their  full  extent,  would 
render  the  world  a  paradde.  But  the  bcnp- 
tures  teach  us  that  roan  is  a  rebel  agami, 
his  Maker;  that  his  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
aeainit  God,  and  is  not  iubjebl  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be;  tnat  m:  tea  a  or 
loving  God,  or  even  man  in  the  order  which 
is  required,  men  are  become  love)  *  of  Luo,) 
oxcrn  /elves,  and  neither  God  nor  man  are  re¬ 
garded  but  as  they  are  found  nepe.iary  to 

fubferve  their  wifhes. 

*  Fait  I.  chap.  III. 
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This  fingle  principle  of  human  apoflafy 
uppofing  it  to  be  true,  will  fully  account 

vr  aluh<:  moraS  disorders  in  the  world;  and 
«ne  a  final  exitlen.ee  of  thofe  diforders,  un- 

iels  tiley  can  be  better  accounted  for,  mull; 
§°  to  Prpv.e  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and 
byconlequence,  of  theChriflianfyflem  which 
reus  upon  it. 

We  are  affefted  in  confidering  the  idola- 
try  or  10  great  a  part  of  the  human  race;  but 
We  are  not  furprifed  at  it.  If  men  be  defii° 
tute  of  the  love  of  God,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pole  they  will  endeavor  to  banifh  him  horn 
their  thoughts,  and,  provided  the  (late  of  fo- 
ciety  will  admit  of  it,  from  their  worfhip; 
fuDltituting  gods  more  congenial  with  their 
inclinations,  and  m  the  worfhip  of  which 

they  can  indulge  themfelves  without  fear  or 
control  '  '  "  1 

f  •  '/ 

i\ either  are  we  furprifed  at  the  practical 
atneifm  which  abounds  among  unbelievers, 
and  even  among  nominal  Chriffians,  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations.  Jf  the  ftate  of  'things  be 
hich  that  grofs  idolatry  is  inadmiffible,  ffili, 
?f  adverfion  to  God  predominate,  it  will  fhew 
itfelf  in  a  neglecf  of  all  worlhip,  and  of  all  fe- 
nqus  convprfation,  or  devout  exercifes;  in 
3  wifh  to  think  there  is  no  God,  and  no  here- 
uf;.ci ;  and  in  endeavors  to  banifh  every 
thing  of  a  religious  nature  from  fociety.  Or, 

V"  t li  13  cannot  tie,  and  any  thiny*  relating  to 
fuch  fubjefls  become  matter  of  dilcuflion, 
wifi  be  fo  explained  away  as  that  no-* 
dung  fnall  be  left  which  can  approve  itfelf 
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to  an  upright  heart.  The  holmefs  of  the 
divine  character  will  be  kept  out  of  hgh*, 
his  precepts  difregarded,  and  morality  nfe -r  . 
ma  e  to  con  lift  in  fomethm'g  deRitute  or  all 

true  virtue.  . 

We  are  not  furprlfed  at  the  corruptions 

which  Chriftianity  has  undergone.  Chris- 
tianity  itfelf,  as  we  have  already  feeti,  rore- 
told  it.  and  the  docirine  of  human  depravity 
fully  accounts  for  it.  When  Che  Cnriftian 
religion  was  adopted  by  the  hate,  it  is  na 
rural  to  fuppofe  there  would  be  great  num¬ 
bers  of  unprincipled  men  who  would  proiets 
it.;  and  where  us  leading  chA'ra&ers  in  any 
age  are  of  this  defcriptiony  it  will  certainly 
be  corrupted.  The  pure  dotlnne  of  Chn.£ 
is  given  up  in  favour  ot  fome  flem-plealing 
fyftem,  the  holy  precepts  of  Chriftian  roor* 
ality  are  lowered  to  the  ftandard  of  ordina 
xy  pratlice, and  the  worfhipancl  Oidmancc. 
of  Chrift  mingled  with  fuptrftitiofi,  and  mo¬ 
delled  to  a  worldly  temper.  It  was  thus  that 
Tudaifrn  was  corrupted  by  the  old  Pharilees, 
and  Chriftianity  by  the  papal  hierarchy. 

The  luccefs  which  evil  men  and  [educas 
meet  with,  in  propagating  lalfe  doctrine,  is 
no  more  than  may  be  ex  petted  Irorn  the 
prelent  (late  of  things.  So  long ;  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  profeftors  of  Chriftianity 
receive  not  the  love  or  the  truth,  error  will 
be  certain  to  meet  with  a  welcome  reception. 
The  yro Heft  impoftor  has  only  to  advance 
a  fyftem  fuited  to  corrupt  nature,  to  aftert 
it  with  effrontery,  and  to  flatter  his  adherets 
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ie 


with  being  the  favourites  of  heaven,  and  h 
will  be  followed.* 

The  perfecutidns  which  have  been  carried 
on  againfl  religion  are  grievous  to  humani¬ 
ty,  and  equally  repugnant  to  juflice  and  to 
good  policy:  but  they  are  not  in  the  leafl 
furprifing.  There  was  not  a  truth  more  pro* 
minent  in  our  Saviour’s  addreffes  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers  than  this,  that  having  received  his 
word,  the  world  would  hate  them  !  becaufe  they 
were  not  of  the  world,  as  he  was  not  of  the 
world.  When  he  fent  them  forth  to  preach 
the  gofpel,  it  was  as  (keep  among  wolves  ;  and 
thay  were  treated  accordingly.  W  hen  he 
took  leave  of  them  previous  to  his  death,  he 
left  them  his  peace ,  as  knowing  that  in  the 
world  they  (hould  have  tribulation.  All  this 
was  no  more  than  might  be  expected:  for 
if  st  be  the  character  of  true  religion  that  it 
fets  itself  againfl  every  vicious  propenfity 
of  the  human  heart,  it  is  natuia!  to  fuppo 


r 
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Men  are  much  more  cafily  deceived  in  thefe  matters, 
than  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  If  a  London  merchant 
w  ere  to  open  a  warehoufe  in  different  parts  of  the  c\  y.  and 
r?Ktke  it  his  bufinefs  to  traduce  the  characters  and  commodities 
of  all  other  merchants;  if  his  oppoiltion  were  direCled  Hpe- 
ciaiiy  agtinft  men  of  probity  and  eminence,  whofe  fituations 
were  contiguous  to  his  own  in  fine,  if  the  only  traders  in 
the  kingdom  who  could  obtain  his  good  word  were  certain 
agents  who  he  had  Rationed  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
far  the  purpofe  ot  retailing  his  wares,  would  not  his  deiign? 
be  evident  ?  He  might  puff,  and  pretend  to  have  the  good 
ol  the  public  much  at  heart ;  but  the  public  would  defpiiehim 
as  a  man  whole  object  was  a  fortune,  and  whofe  practices 
evinced  that  lie  would  hefitate  at  no  means  to  accomplifh  his 
end.  Yet  fuch  deceptions  may  be  pra&ifed  in  religion  with 
fuccefs. 
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yiat  every  one  who  is  under  the  dominion 
of  fuch  propensity  will  feel  averfe  to  true 
religion,  and  to  thofe  who  adhere  to  it.  The 
manner  in  which  mankind  have'  Hood  af¬ 
fected  towards  godly  men  has  Deen  nearly 
uniform  IrOrn  the  beginning.  Cain  flew  his 
brother.  And  wherefore  flew  he  him  ?  be- 
caufe  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  righteous.  Sarah  faw  the  fon  of  Ha- 
gar  the  Egyptian,  mocking:  As  then  he  that 
was  born  after  the  flelh  perfecuted  him  that 
was  born  after  the  (pint,  even  !o  it  is  now. 

_ Why  was  Jerufalem  a  burdenfome  ftone 

to  the  nations?  Why  were  they  continual¬ 
ly  forming  leagues  to  root  out  its  remem¬ 
brance  from  the  earth  ?  The  fame  fpirit  that 
was  dilcovered  by  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon  towards  ifrael,  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  Sanbailat,  Tobiah,  Gelhem,  and 
their  companions,  towards  Judah;  and  the 
part  aided  by  the  Honorite,  the  Ammonite, 
and  the  Arabian,  was  afterwards  re-aQed 
with  additional  zeal  by  Herod  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  the  governors  and  people  ol  Is¬ 
rael.  Thofe  who  could  agree  in  nothing  ells 
could  agree  in  this.  The  persecutions  of  Pa¬ 
gan  and  Papal  Rome,  and  of  all  who  have 
fvmbolized  with  her,  have  been  only  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fame  fyltetn:  and  the  de- 
fcriptions  which  deiltical  hiftorians  give  of 
thefe  works  of  darknefs,  notwithllanding 
their  pretended  regard  to  religious  liberty, 
bear  witnefs  that  tliev  allow  the  deeds  of 

J 

their  fathers,  and  inherit  their  difpofitions. 
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I  lie  fame  malignant  fpirit  which  was  difco- 
vered  by  the  heathens  towards  the  ancient 
Israelites,  is  dilcoverahle  in  ail  the  writings 
of  unbelievers  towards  that  people  10  this 
day.  It  is  true  they  are  more  reconciled  to 
the  modern  jews;  and  for  a  very  plain  rea- 
fon:  they  feel  them  to  be  near  a-  kin  to  them- 
lelves.  Herod  and  Pilate  were  made  friends 
by  the  crucifixion  of  Chrift.  Since  that  tim^ 
the  old  enmitv  has  bedn  transferred  to  he- 
Jieving  genfihs,  who  being  grafted  into  the 
jewilh  olive,  and  partaking  of  its  advanta¬ 
ges,  partake  alfo  of  its  perfections :  and  by 
how  much  the  Chriflian  church  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  has  exceeded  the  Jewifh  in  purity  and 
ipirituality,  by  fo  much  more  fierce  has  the 
wrath  or  a  wicked  world  burned  acainfl  it. 

•\fter  a  1  the  pains  which  unbelievers  taxe 
to  thrift  the  charge  of  perfecution,  and  to 
lay  it  at  the  door  of  Chrifhanity,  it  is  mani- 
fell  to  an  obfervant  eye  that  there  is  a  deep- 
rooted  enmity  in  ail  wicked  men,  whether 
they  be  pagans,  papifls,  proteflants,  or  de¬ 
bts.  towards  ail  godly  men,  of  every  nation, 
name,  and  denomination.  This  enmity,  it 
is  true,  is  not  buffered  to  operate  according 
to  its  native  tendency.  Ke  who  holdeth  the 
winds  in  his  hand,  refl rains  it. — Men  are 
w  ithheld  by  laws,  bv  policy,  by  interelfs,  by 
education,  by  refpetl,  by  regard  founded  on 
other  than  religious  qualities,  and  by  vari¬ 
ous  other  things.  1  here  are  certain  con- 
junfiions  of  imerefis,  efpecially,  which  oc- 
cahonaily  require^  a  temporary  cellation  of 
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hoftilities;  and  it  may  feem,  on  fuch  occa- 
f-ons  as  if  wicked  men  were  alhamed  01  their 
animolities,  and  were,  all  on  a  hidden  be- 
come  friendly  to  the  followers  of  ohnfi.  ^ 
Thus,  at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  thole  who, 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  treated  th6 
non-conformifts  with  unrelenting  feverity, 
when  they  found  themfelves  in  danger  of 
being  deprived  or  their  places  by  a  popilh 
prince,  courted  their  friendship,  and  promis¬ 
ed  not  to  perfecute  them' any  more. — And 
thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution, deifts,  catholics,  and  protellants, 
who  were  engaged  in  one  political  caule, 
feemed  to  have  forgotten  their  refentments, 
all  amicably  uniting  together  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  place  for  proteltant  w-orlhip.  But 
'let5  not  the  fervants  or  Chrift  imagine  that 
any  temporary  coniuntlion  ol  interefts  will 
extinguilh  the  ancient  enmity.  It  may  feem 
to  be  fo  fora  time:  and  all  things  being  un¬ 
der  the  controul  of  Providence,  fuch  a  time 
may  be  deligned  as  a  lealon  ol  relptte  tor 
the  faithful:  but  when  fell  intereft  hath  gain¬ 
ed  its  end,  if  other  worldly  conliderations 
do  not  interpofe,  things  will  return  to  their 
former  channel.  The  enmity  is  not  dead, 
but  fledpeth. 

Finally,  the  wars  which  from  the  earlieft 
period  of  hillory  have  defolated  the  earth, 
grievous  as  they  are  to  a  feeling  mind,  con¬ 
tain  in  them  nothing furprifing.  The  Scrip- 
tures,  with  lingular  propriety,  aelcnoe  the 
world  -as  a  great  Sea ,  which  is  ever  calling 
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up  its  mire  and  dirt;  and  great  conquerors 
as  fo  many  wild  beajls,  which,  in  fucceffion, 
rife  from  its  troubled  waters,  and  devour  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.*  Nor  is  this  all ; 
they  defcribe  not  only  the  faff,  but  the  caufe 
of  it.  Wars  among  men,  as  hath  been  alrea¬ 
dy  ftated, f  have  their  immediate  caufes  in 
the  tufts  which  war  in  their  members :  but 
befidesthis,  the  fcripture  leads  us  to  a  caufe, 
more  remote,  and  of  {fill  greater  import¬ 
ance,  They  denominate  the  fword  of  war, 
ihefword  oft  the  Lord ,  and  conffantly  inti¬ 
mate  that  it  is  one  of  thole  means  by  which 
be  pieadeth  voith  all  jlejh.  A  part  of  the  curie 
entailed  on  men,  for  their  departure  from 
the  living  God,  conhffs  in  this,  that,  till  they 
return  to  him,  they  ilia'll  not  be  able,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  maintain  amity  among 
them  {elves.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  thole 
laws  by  which  God  governs  the  world,  that 

PEOPLE  ENGAGED  IN  AN  EVIL  CAUSE, 
HOWEVER  HARMONIOUS  THEY  MAY  BE 
IN  THE  OUTSET,  SHALL  PRESENTLY  BE 

at  variance.  Thus  it  was  between  Abi- 
melech  and  the  men  of  Shechem,  as  Jotham 
had  forwarned  them  in  his  parable.  The/ 
at  fir  ft  they  appeared  to  rejoice  in  each  o- 
ther;  yet  m  a  little  time  fire  came  out  f  rom 
Abimdech  and,  devoured  the  men  of  Shechem, 
and  five  came  out  from  the  men  of  Shechem 
and  devoured  AbimelechX  Such  is  common¬ 
ly  the  lfiue  of  all  unprincipled  confederacies, 

t 
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traitorous  confpiracies,  illegal  combinations, 
and  illicit  amours.  Union,  in  order  to  he 
jaflinp-.  requires  to  he  cemented  witn  honor. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  however  appearances 
rnav.  lor  a  while,  be  flattering,  all  will  prove 
tran fi to rv  ••  mutual  jeaSouhes  will  produce 
mutual  enmities,  which  are  certain  to  1  tie 
inconfufion  and  every  evil  work.  1. he  e 

remarks  are  no  lefs  applicable  to  the  whole 
human  race,  than  to  particular  parts  ot  it. 
Men  have  revolted  from  God ;  and  yet  trunk 
to  live  in  harmony  amongit  themielves.-— 
God,  in  lull  judgment,  appears  to  have  de¬ 
termined  the  contrary;  and  that  tm  they 
return  to  him,  titey  {ball  be  given  up  to  an 
evil  fpirit  towards  each  other,  and  to  th&ra- 
v aces  of  a  fucceffion  ot  ambitious  leaaeis, 
who  {hall  dehroy  them,  in  great  numbers, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  ,  It  is  morally 
impoffible,  indeed,  that  it.  fhouid  be  othei- 
wife;  for  the  fame  principle  which  induces 
them  tq  renounce  the  divine  government, 
ddfolves  the  bands  of  human  fociety.  Su¬ 
preme  felf-love  is  the  origin  of  both;  mid  is 
luHicient  to  account  for  all  the  di (order  in 

the  univerfe.  _  _ 

Candid  Reader,  review  the  fubjeft  of  this 
Chapter.  In  the  lafl  we  traced  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  hiftonc 
fa  cl ;  in  this -we  have  feen  their  correfpon- 
dence  with  living  truth,  or  with  things  as 
they  actually  exifi  in  the  mind,  and.  in  the 
■world.  Similar  arguments  might  alfo  have 
been  drawn  from  the  characters  of  believers 
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and  unbelievers.  Not  many- wife,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  we're  called  in  the 
early  ages  of  Chrifi ianity ;  and  it  has  been 
the  lame  in  every  age.  1  o  the  Jews  the  gos¬ 
pel  was,  from  the  hrft,  a  itumbhng-block, 
and  to  philofopbers  foolifhnefs;  and  luch  it 
continues  to  this  day.  The-  exiftence  of  the 
Jews,  as  a  diff inti  people— their  difperfion 
—their  attachment  to  the  Old  Teffament, 
and  rejedion  ot  the  New — their  expedatiort 
cl  a  Meffiah  —  their  acknowledgement  of  the 
truth  of  t fie  hilloncal  fads  concerning  our 
Lord — the  malignity  of  their  fpint—in  a 
word,  their  exact  refemblance,  even  at  this 
remote  period,  to  thepiefu  e  drawn  of  them 
in  the  New  Teffament,  are  fads  which  can¬ 
not  he  controverted.  Judge  hrpartiavily ;  Js 
. there  any  thing  in  all  this  that  bears  the 
marks  of  impoffure?  A  connoiffeur  will  tii- 
ifinguilh  between  paintings  taken  from  life, 
and  fuch  as  are  the  mere  work  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  An  accurate  judge  of  moral  painting 
will  oo  the  lame,  it  the  Scriptures  give  false 
defcripiions  of  men  and  things;  if  they  flat¬ 
tered  the  vices  of  mankind,  or  exhibited  the 
mpral  date  of  the  world  contrary  to  well- 
known  fad,  you  wifi  conclude  them  to  be  a 
.work  of  fallehood.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
they  fpeak  of  things  as  they  are;  if  confci- 
ence  echo  to  their  charges,  and  fad  com¬ 
port  with  their  representations,  they  muff 
have  been  taken  from  life;*  and  you  muff 
conclude  them  to  be,  what  they  profefs  to 
be,  a  work  of  truth.  And  lince  the  objeds 
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.defcribed  are  many  of  them  beyond  the  ken 
of  human  obfervation,  you  mult  conclude 
that  they  are  not  only  a  work  ol  truth,  but, 
what  they  alfo  profefs  to  be,  tut  ttucjbyiigs 

of  God . 
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Hie  harmony  'of  Scripture  with  its  own  pro - 
JeJjpon (,  argued  from  tkefpirit  andjlylein 
which  it  is  written. 

!  l"  ^  ...  . 

y  F  the  Scriptures  be  what  they  profefs  to 
JL  be,  the  word  of  God,  it  may  be  prefum¬ 
ed  that  the  fpirit  which  they  breathe,  and 
even  the  ftyle  in  which  they  are  compofed; 
will  be  different  from  what  are  found  in  any 
other  productions.  It  is  true,  that,  having 
been  communicated  through,  human  medi¬ 
urns,  we  may  expect  them  in  a  meafure  to 
be  humanized;  the  peculiar  turn  and  talents 
of  each  writer  will  be  vifible,  and  this  will 
give  them  the  character  of  variety;  but  a- 
midft  ail  this  variety,  a  mind  capable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  the  divine  excellence,  will  plainly 
perceive  in  them  the  finger  of  God. 

With  re fpect  to  Jlyle,  though  it  is  not  on 
the  natural,  but  the  moral,  or  rather  the  holy 
beauties  of  Scripture  that  I  would  lay  the 
principal  llrels;  yet  fomething  may  be  ob- 
ferved  of  the  other.  So  far  as  the  beauty  of 
language  confilts  in  its  freedom  from  affec¬ 
tation.  and  in  its  conformity  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  expe.Cled  that  a  book 
written  by  holy  men,  infpired  by  God,  will 
be  pofletTed  of  this  excellence.  A  divinely 
infpired  production  will  not  only  be  free 
from,  fuch  blemifhes  as  ariie  from  vanity. 
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sncl  other  evil  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  hut 
will  abound  in  thole  beauties  which  never 
fad  to  attend  the  genuine  exercifes  of  mo- 
defty,  fenfibility,  and  godly  fimplicity.  It 
will'  re  j  eft  the  meretricious  ornaments  of 
art;  but  it  will  po fiefs  the  more  fubftantial 
beauties  of  nature.  That  this  is  true  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  proved  by  feveral  able 
writers. w 

Mr.  Paine,  however,can  fee  nothing  great, 
rnajellic,  or  worthy  of  God,  in  any  part  of 
the  Bible.  Among  the  numerous  terms  of 
reproach  with  which  he  honors  it,  he  is 
p  leafed  to  cenfure  the  writings  of  Ifaiah  as 
“  bombaft,  beneafh  the  genius  of  a  fchool- 
bov and  to  compare  the  commandos  the 
great  Creator,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Gene- 
fis,  Let  there  be  light,  to  the  “  imperative 
manner  of  fpeaking  ufed  by  a  conjuror.”+ 
This  writer  has  given  us  no  example  of  the 
bombaft  from  Ifaiah.  Bombaft  is  that  Ipe- 
cies  of  writing  in  which  great  {’welling  words 
are  ufed  to  convey  little  ideas.  But  is  it  thus 
in  the  writings  of  Ifaiah? — And  one  cried  to 
another,  faying,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
hods:  ike  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. — 
Vfko  hath  meafured  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  J  fan, 
and  comprehended  the  dujt  of  the  earth  in  a 

Z 


*  See  BlackwalPs  Sacred  Clajfics:  Melmoth’s  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  of  Scripture :  to  which  is  added  Dwight’s  Differ  ta¬ 
lon  on  the  Poetry ,  Hi/lory ,  and  Eloquence  of  the  Bible . 
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and  the  hilts  in  a  balance?  Who  hath  directed 
the  Spirit,  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  Ins  counfel- 
Lor,  hath  taught  him ? — With  whom  took  he 
counfel,  and  who  injtrufted  "him,  and  taught 
him  in  the  path  of  judgment,  and  taught  him 
knowledge,  andjheioed  unto  him  the  way  of 
unclerjlandivg ?  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a 
drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the 
(mail daft  ef  the  balance:  behold,  he  taketh  up 
'  the  ifles  as  a  very  little  thing.  And  Lebanon 
is  not  fufficient  to  burn,  nor  the  beajls  thereof 
Sufficient  for  a  burnt-offering.  All  nations  be¬ 
fore  him  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  count- 
' ed  to  him  lefs  than  nothing  and  vanity .  Are 
the  ideas  too  little  in  thefe  infiances  for  the 
words  f — The  prophets  wrote  in  a  poetic 
fly le ;  and  how  could  they  write  otherwife? 
Poetry  is  the  language  of  paflion;  and  !uch 
as  theirs,  of  paflion  railed  and  inflamed  by 
great,  and  aflettmg  objetts.  Their  language 
is  not  that  of  common  poetry,  but.  as  an 
elegant  writer  exprefl'es  it,  “  it  is  the  burft 

of  infpiration.”  ^  • 

As  to  the  objeftion  againft  the  fubhmity 
bf  the  paiVige  in  hriv  chapter  of  Genefis, 
;s  so  obferve,  that  there  is  no* 

{i  i-  •  ;;  ecrr  fo  maj<  flic,  and  worthy  of 
{io-P’bnV  a  nrofane  and  ludicrous  imagina- 
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than  a  conjuror:  but  thould  any  one  infer 
that  there  is  nothing  more  grand,  more  aw¬ 
ful  arid  more  worthy  of  God,  in  thele  dis¬ 
plays  of  nature,  than  in  the  exhibitions  ot  a 
country  (how,  he  would  prove  himlelt  to  be 
pofl'efled  of  but  a  fmall  portion  of  either  wit 

or  pood  fenfe.  . 

I  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  judgment 

in  the  beauties  of  compofition :  but  there  are 
perfons  of  far  fuperior  judgment  to  this  wri¬ 
ter,  who  have  expretfed  themfelves  in  a  very 
different  language.  The  late  Sir  William 
Tones,  who,  for  learning  and  taile,  as  well 
as  character,  has  left  but  few  equals,  thus  ex- 
prelfes  himlelt:  “  I  have  regularly  andatten- 
*•  tjvely  read  thele  Idoly  Scriptures,  and  am 
«  of  opinion  that  this  Volume,  independent 
of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more  iubiimi- 
ty  and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
«  important  hiitory,  and  finer  (trains  of  poe- 
«  try  and  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected 
from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  age  or 
“  language  they  may  have  been  composed. 

The  acknowledgments  of  Rousseau, 
likewife,  whole  taile  tor  fine  writing,  and 
whole  freedom  from  prejudice  in  tavor  of 
Chritlianity,  none  will  call  in  queftion,  will 
ferve  to  confront  the  affertions  ot  Mr.  Paine. 
— After  declaring  that  as  there  were  fome 
proofs  in  favor  ot  Revelation  which  he  could 
not  invalidate,  fo  there  were  many  objec¬ 
tions  againft  it  which  he  could  not  resolve t 
that  he  neither  admitted,  nor  rejected  it; 
and  that  he  rajefted  only  the  obligation  01 
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fubmitting  to  it;  he  goes  on  to  acknowledge 
as  follows:  I  will  confefs  to  you  farther, 
that  the  ma  jelly  of  the  Scripture  iirikes 
“  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the 
“  golpel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Pe- 
“  rufe  the  works  of  our  philofophers,  vjfth 
<rf  all  their  pomp  of  died  on — how  mean — 
how  contemptible — are  they,  compared 
4t  with  the  Scripture! — Is  it  polhbie  that  a 
“  book,  at  once  lo  limple  and  fublime,  fliould 
*s  be  merely  the  work  of  man?  Is  it  poflible 
(t  that  thefacred  perfonage,  whofe  hiftory  it 
te  contains,  I  h  on  id  be  himfelf  a  mere  man? 


“  Do  we  find  that  lie  affumed  the  air  of  an 
“  enthufiaft  or  ambitious  fedlary ? — What 
“  fweetnefs — what  purity  mhis  manners!— 
“  What  an  afledling  graceful nefs  in  his  de- 
“  livery! — What  fubiimity  m  his  maxims! 
What  profound  wifdom  in  his  difcours 


< . 


es : — \V hat  prelence  oi  mind ! — What  fub- 
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/hat  truth  in  his  replies! 
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te  great  the  command  over  his  pafiions! — 
“  Where  is  the  man — where  the  philolo- 
“  pher,  who  could  lo  live  and  die,  without 
“  weaknefgand without olleotation? — Shall 
“  we  fuppofe  the  Evangelic  iiiltory  a  mere 
fiftion? — Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  not 
“  the  marks  of  fiilion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
hiftory  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  pre¬ 
fumes  to  doubt,  is  not  fo  well  attelled  as 
t  hat  of  ]  el  us  Chrifl.  i  he  Jewifli  authors 
were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  Grang¬ 
ers  to  the  morality  contained  in  the  gos¬ 
pels;  the  marks  of  whole  truth  are  io 
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«  {Irik  in  o'  and  invincible,  that  the  inventor 
«  would  be  a  more  attoniihing character  than 

the  hero  *  .  •  ^ 

Ron  ilea  us  praifes  of  the  Scriptures  remind 

us  of  the  high  encomiums  bellowed  by  ba- 

laam  on  the  Tabernacles  of  brae..  It  is  no 

unul'ual  thing  for  men  to  admire  that  which 

thev  do  not  love.  .  , 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  minutely  the 

[bint  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written 
It  is  this  which  conftitutes  their  holy  beauty 
that  diftinguifhes  them  from  all  other  writ¬ 
ings,  and  that  affords  the >  ftrongeft  evidence 
of  their  being  written  by  mfpiration  OI ffj0Q- 
In  recording  hifiorical  events  thefacred 

writers  invariably  eye  the  hand  of  God.  in 

fome  inftances  they  entirely  overlook  Second 
caufes;  and  in  others,  where  they  are  men- 
tioned,  it  is  only  as  inllruments,  fulrnmig 
the  divine  will.  Events  that  came  to  pals 
according  to  the  idual  courfe  of  things,  and 
in  which  an  ordinary  hillorian  would  have 
feen  nothing  divine,  are  recorded  by  them 
amonaft  the  works  of  the  Lord. -The  Lord 
was  very  angry  with  Ifraefand  removed  them 
out  of  his  fight.  And  the  Lordfent  again fi  Je^ 
hoiakan  hands  of  the  Chaldees ,  and  0 an  as  of 
the  Syrians,  and  bands  of  Lie  Moabites,  arid 
bands  of  the  children  of  Amnion,  and  font 
them  again]}.  Judah  to  defray  it,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord  which  hefpake  by  his 
fer  cants  the  prophets.  Surety  at  the  command - 


*  Works,  Vol.  V.  pp.  z*5 — 
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merit  of  the  Lord  came  this  upon  Judah,  to 
remove  them  out  of  his  fight,  for  the  fins  of  l\la~ 
naff  eh,  according  to  all  that  he  did,  and,  alfo 
for  the  innocent  blood  that  he  fhed:  for  he  fill - 
ed  Jcrujaleni  with  innocent  blood  which  the 
Lord  would  not  pardon.* 

In  their  prophecies,  while  they  foretold  the 
heavieli  calamities  upon  nations,  their  own 
and  others,  and  viewing  the  hand  of  God  in 
all,  acquiefced  in  ihera;  as  men  they  felt 
tenderly  for  their  fellow-creatures,  even  for 
their  enemies.  My  bowels,  my  bowels !  lam, 
■pained,  at  my  very  heart ;  my  heart  makcih  a 
noife  in  me:  1  cannot  hold  my  peace,  becauft 
Hum  hf  heard,  0  my  foul,  the  found  of  the 
trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war. —  0  thou  [word  of 
the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ? 
Put  up  thy f elf  into  thy  fcabbard,  reft,  and  b: 
fiU.f  VI  hen  If  rad  was  expofed  to  calami- 
i:e.s,  all  the  neighboring  nations,  who  hated 
them  on  account  or  their  religion,  exulted 
ever  them:  but  when  the  cup  went  round 
to  them,  the  prophets  who  foretold  it  were 
tenderly  aifeaed  by  it.  1  will  bewail  with,  the 
weeping  of  ff  a zer  the  vine  of  Sibmah :  /  will 
water  thee  with,  my  tears,  0  Hefibon,  and  Kle- 
aleh :  for  the  flouting  for  thy  furamer  fruits, 
and  for  thy  harveft,  is  fallen.  And  gladnefs  is 
taken  away,  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field; 
and  in  the  vin  eyar  ds  there  [hall  be  no  pinging , 
neither Jhall  there  be  flouting:  the  treaders 


2  Kings  xvii.  18.  xxiv.  2,  3,  4. 
f  jer.  iv.  19.  xlvii.  0. 
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Jhall  trend  cut  no  wine  in  their pre fee;  Ikm 
made  field, ng  to  ccafe, 

[hall  found  like  an  Harp  for  Moao,  ana  rune 

inward  parts  for  Kir-harejh *  ,-n- 

The  miracles  which  they  record  aie  d.ihn  - 
.  guifhed  from  the  fignsand  lying  wonder.  . 
following  ages,  m  that  there  is  aova^s  t  he 
feen  in  them  an  end  worthy  ot  *0'*-  41 

far  ireater  part  ot  them  were  works  <..  p 
companion  to  the  parties;  and  the  whole  ot 
them  of  benevolence  to  Society. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  adap¬ 
ted  to  gratify  prefumptuous  /peculation  or 
idle  curiofity.  'Such  a  fpirit,  on  t!m  contrary, 
is  frequently  checked,  and  every  thing  is  di 
retied  to  the  renovation  or  improvement  ot 
the  heart.  The  account  given  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  is  not  in¬ 
tended,  as  Mr.  Henry . obferves,  to  deicn^e 
things  “  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  and  m 
“their  own  nature,  to  fatisfy  the  curious; 
“  but  as  they  arc  m  relation  to  this  eaith,ta 
“  v’ hi ch  they  ferve  as  heats',  and  this  in  e- 
“  nough  to  furnifh  us  with  matter  for  praiie 
“  and  thankfgiving.”  The  miracles  0LlyiuS‘ 
were  never  performed  to  gratify  cunomy. 
If  the  afflitled,  or  any  on4|ptr  behalr  pre- 
fent  their  petition,  it  is  invariably  heard  and 
an l’we red:  but  if  the  pbaniees  come  and 
fay,  M  filler,  we  would  fee  ajign  from  thee  ■ 
or  if  Herod  hope  to  fee  'a  miracle  done  by  Inn 
it  1S  refufed.t  When  one  laid  to  him,  Lord, 

*  Ifai.  xvi.  9 — i  t. 
f  Matt.  xii.  38.  Luke  xxiii.  8,  9. 
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arc  there  few  that  be  fared?  he  anfwered — - 
Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  fir  ait  rate :  for  via- 
ny,  I  fay  unto  you,  wiiljeek  to  enter  in,  and 
Jhall  not  be  able 

I  here  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  tend- 
mg,  m  its  own  nature,  to  excite  levity  ox  fol¬ 
ly.  They  Sometimes  deal  in  the  molt  cutting 
irony;  but  it  is  never  for  the  fake  of  dis¬ 
playing  wit,  or  railing  a  laugh,  but  invaria¬ 
bly  lor  the  accoinphihment  of  a  feriousard 
important  end.  A  ferious  mind  finds  every 

1  it,  and  nothin?  to  offend  it; 

>  1 1  '  '  ,  o 

ana  even  the  moit  profligate  character.  un- 
lefs  he  read  them  in  fearch  of  fomething’ 
\v  hich  he  may  convert,  into  ridicule,  is  im- 
preffed  with  awe  by  the  pointed  and  folemri 
manner  in  which  they  addrefs  him. 

It  may  be  faid  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
them  only,  that  they  are  free  from  off  elation 
and  vanity.  You  may  fometimes  find  things 
of  this  fort  defcribed  by  the  facred  writers; 
but  you  will  never  difcern  any  fuch  fpirit 
in  the  defcriptions  them  lelves.  Yet  were 
they,  as  men,  fubject  to  human  imperfec¬ 
tions:  if,  therefore,  they  had  not  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  divine  infpiration,  blemiihes  of  this 
kind  muff  have  appeared  in  their  writings, 
as  well  as  in  thofe  of  other  men.  But  in  what 
inflance  have  they  a  flamed  a  character  which 
does  not  belong  to  them;  or  difcovered  a 
with  to  be  thought  more  religious,  more 
learned,  or  more  accomplithed  in  any  way 


*  Luke  xiii.  24.  See  alio  xxi.  5—19. 
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than  they  were?  Nor  were  they  !efs  free 
from  vanity  than  from  allegation.  1  hey 

were  as  far  from  making  the  molt  ot  what 

they  were,  as  from  aiming  to  appear  what 
they  were  not.  Inftead  of  trumpeting  their 
own  praife,  or  aiming  to  tranfmit  their  fanie 
to  pofterity,  feveral  of  them  have  not  fo  mucn 
as  put  their  names  to  their  writings ;  ana 
thofe  who  have,  are  generally  out  or  light. 
As  you  read  their  hiltory,  they  leidom  oc¬ 
cur  to  your  thoughts. — Who  thinks  or  the 
Evangel  ills  when  reading  th  e  four  gojpels ; 
or  of  Luke  while  reading  the  Ads  of  the  A- 
-bodies?  Mr.  Paine  weaves  the  laurel  on  his 
'own  brows,  vainly  boaiting  that  he  has 
“  written  a  book  under  the  greateh.  d dad- 
vantages,  which  no  bible  believer  can  an- 
fwer;  and  that  with  his  axe  upon  his  Shoul¬ 
der,  like  another  Sennacherib,  he  has  paffed 
through,  and  cut  down  the  tall  cedars  of  our 
Lebanon.*  But  thus  did  not  the  facred  wri¬ 
ters,  even  with  regard  to  heathenilm,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fear  of  God.— Paul,  in  one  in- 
fiance,  for  the  fake  of  anfwering  an  import¬ 
ant  end,  was  compelled  to  fpeak  the  truth  or 
himfelf,  and  to  appear  to  boaft;  yet  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive  how  much  it  was  again!! 
his  inclination.  A  boajler  and  a  fool  were,  in 
his  account,  fynonimous  terms.!' 

The  facred  writers,  while  they  refpect  ma- 

A  a 

*  W-  efReafen,  Part  II.  Pref.  p.  vi.  and  p.  64. 
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gift  racy,  and  frown  upon  faflion,  tumult, 
and  fedition,  are  never  known  to  flatter  the 
great.  Compare  the  fuftian  eloquence  of 
lertullus  with  the  manly  fpeeches  of  Paul. 
—Did  he  Hatter  Felix?  Mo;  he  reafoned  of 
nghteoufhef,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,  and  t ehx  trembled.  Did  he  flatter  Fes- 
tm  or  even  4grippa?  No;  the  higheft  com¬ 
pliment  which  proceeded  from  him  was.  that 
he  knew  the  latter  to  be  expert  in  all  cv fonts 
and  quefaons  among  the  Jews,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  divine  mfpiration  of  the  prophets; 
wmch  oeclaration,  with  the  whole  of  this 
admirable  apology, contained  only  the  words 
of  truth  and  fobernefs. 

1  hey  difcover  n6  anxiety  to  guard againjl 
Jeeming  incovjijlencies, either  with  themfelves, 
or  one  another.  In  works  of  impofture,  es¬ 
pecially  where  a  number  of  perfons  are  con¬ 
cerned.  there  is  need  of  great  care  and  cau¬ 
tion,  left  one  part  fhould  contradift  another; 
and  fuch  caution  is  eafily  perceived.  But 
1  he  facred  writers  appear  to  have  had  no  fuch 
concern  about  them.  Con feious  that  all  they 
wrote  was  true,  they  left  it  to  prove  its  own 
confiflency.  Their  productions  poftefs  con- 
hiiency ;  but  it  is  not  a  11  tubed  one,  nor  al¬ 
ways  apparent  at  fir  ft  fight :  tt  is  that  consis¬ 
tency  which  is  certain  to  accompany  truth  * 

*  “  There  is  one  argument,”  fays  Mr.  Wilber  force,  in  his 
late  excellent  1  reatiic,  “  which  iinprtfies  my  nu:id  with  par¬ 
ticular  force.  This  is,  the  great  variety  of  the  kinds  of  evi- 
“  deuce  which  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  Chriftianity, 
and  the  confirmation  thereby  afforded  of  its  truth:' — the 
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There  is  an  inimitable  fvnplicity  in  all  their 
writings,  and  a  feeling  fcnfe  of  what  tney 
write.  They  come  to  the  point  without  ce¬ 
remony  or  preamble ;  and  having  told  the 
truth,  leave  it  without  mingling  their  own 
refletlions.  This  remark  is  particularly  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  four  evangehlts  in  narra¬ 
ting  the  treatment  of  their  Lord.  Writers 
who  had  felt  lefs,  would  have  faid  more. 

There  is  fomething  in  all  they  fay  which 
leaves  behind  it  a  fenfation  produced  by  no 

proof  from  prophecy— -from  miracles— -from  the  charafter 
of  Chrift— from  that  of  his  apoftles— from  the  nature  of  the 
“  dodlrines  of  Chnftianity — from  the  nature  and  excellence 
««  of  her  practical  precepts— from  the  accordance  we  have 
<<  lately  pointed  out  between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  fys- 
««  tern  of  Ghridianity,  whether  confidered  each  in  itfeif,  or  in^ 
«£  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other— from  other  fpecies  of 
“  internal  evidence,  afforded  in  the  more  abundance,  as  the 
««  facred  records  have  been  fcrutinized  with  greater  care— 
from  the  accounts  of  cotemporary,  or  nearly  cotemporary 
«c  writers— from  the  impoilibility  of  accounting  on  any  other 
tfC  fuppofrtion,  than  that  of  the  truth  of  Chriltianity,  for  its 
*<  promulgation,  and  early  prevalence:  thefe  and  other  lines 
cc  of  argument  have  all  been  brought  forward,  and  urged  by 
££  different  writers,  in  proportion  as  they  have  flruck  the 
*<  minds  of  different  obfervers  more  or  lefs  forcibly.  Now 
“  granting  that  forne  obfcure  and  illiterate  men,  redding  in  a 
“  diflan t  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  plotted  to  im- 
pofe  a  forgery  upon  the  world;  though  lome  foundation 
€t  for  the  impoflure  might,  and  indeed  mail,  hive  been  at- 
«c  tempted  to.  oe  laid;  it  feems,  at  leak  to  my  underftanding, 
«  morally  impoffible  that  fo  many  fpecies  of  proof,  and  all  fo 
“  flrong,  fhould  have  lent  their  concurrent  aid,  and  have  united 
their  joint  force  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  falfehood.  It  may 
affill  the  reader  in  ekimating  the  value  of  this  argument,  to 
11  confider  upon  how  different  a  footing,  in  this  reipeCl,  has 
e£  reded  every  other  religious  fylfem,  without  exception, 
£<  which  was  ever  propofed  to  the  worid;  and  indeed  every 
“  other  hikorical  faft,  of  which  the  truth  has  been  a*t  all  con- 
Celled. Fratlicai  Fit-iv,  3 01 — 3681  3d  ed. 
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other  writings  ;  fomething  peculiarly  fuited 
to  the  mind  when  in  its  moll  ferious  frames, 
oppreffed  by  afiii&ion,  or  thoughtful  about 
a  future  life;  fomething  which  gives  melan¬ 
choly  itfeif  a  charm, and  produces  tears  more 
delicious  to  the  mind  than  the  molt  high- 
flavored  earthly  enjoyments.  By  what  name 
fha.ll  I  exprefs  it?  It  is  a  favour  of  life,  a  fa¬ 
vour  of  God,  an  unSiion  f  rom  the  fioly  One. 

'  Mr.  Paine  can  fee  no  beauty  in  the  New 
Tellament  narratives  ;  to  him  there  appears 
nothing  but  impojlure,  folly,  contradiction, 
falfehood ,  and  evety  thing  that  marks  an  evil 
caufe.  And  I  iuppofe  he  could  fay  the  fame 
of  the  things  narrated  :  or  the  labors,  tears, 
temptations,  and  bufferings  of  the  Lord  Je- 
fus,  and  ol  every  thins  e)  ie  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.  Mr.  Paine,  however,  is  not  the  on¬ 
ly  inliance  wherein  men  have  lacked  under- 
fianding.  1  he  jews  law  no  beauty  in  the  Sa¬ 
viour  that  they  fhould  defire  him  :  and  there 
are  perfons  who  can  fee  no  beauty  in  any  of 
the  works  of  God.  Creation  is  to  them  a 
blank.  But  though  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  want  of  objects  to 
aitrabl  them,  vet  wifdom  is  before  him  that 
undaftandc.lh*  If  Mr.  Paine  can  fee  no 
beauty  in  the  facred  pages,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  there  is  no  beauty  to  be  feen.  Let 
any  perfon  of  candour  and  dilcernment  read 
over  the  four  Evangelills,  and  judge  whether 
they  bear  the  marks  of  impoflure.  It  he  have 


*  Proverbs  xvii.  24. 
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any  difficulty,  it  will  be  in  preferving  the 
character  of  a  critic.  Unlejs  he  be  perpet¬ 
ually  on  his  guard,  he  will  in.enfmly  io.e 
fio-ht  of  the  writers,  and  be  all  enainou  ed 
of  the  great  objedt  concerning  wind)  mev 
write.  In  reading  the  nine  lalt  chapters  of 
John,  he  will  perceive  the  writer  to  be  deep¬ 
ly  affe&ed.  I  hough  a  long  time  had  elapled 
llnce  the  events  had  taken  place,  and  he  was 
far  advanced  in  years ;  yet  his  hear t,  was  ma- 
nifellly  overwhelmed  with  his  lubject.  I  heie 
is  reafon  to  think  that  the  things  which  Mr. 
Paine  attempts  to  ridicule,  drew  tears  from 
Ins  eyes  while  he  narrated  them;  as  an  in¬ 
genious  mind  will  find  it  difficult  to  review 
the  narrative  without  fimilar  lenlations. 

Mr.  Paine  is  pleafed  to  fay,  “  Any  per- 
“  for,  that  could  read  and  write,  might  have 
“  written  fuch  a  book  as  the  Bible;”  but  no¬ 
thing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  it  were 
faying  but  little,  to  affirm  that  he  could  not 
produce  a  (ingle  page  or  fentence  that  would 
have  a  fimilar  effedt.  Stranger,  as  he  lias 
proved  hmifelf  to  be,  to  the  love  01  God 
and  righteoulnefs,  he  could  not.  communi¬ 
cate  what  he  does  not  feel.  I  he  croaking 
raven  might  as  well  endeavor  to  imitate  the 
voice  of  the  dove,  or  the  fong  of  the  night¬ 
ingale,  as  he  attempt  to  emulate  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Mr.  Paine’s  f pin t  is  fufficiently 
apparent  in  his  page,  and  that  ol  the  {acred 
writers  in  theirs.  So  far  from  writing  as  they 
wrote,  he  cannot  underfiand  their  writings. 
That  which  the  Scriptures  teach  on  this  lub- 
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jeft  is  fufficiently  verified  in  him,  and  all  o- 
thers  ol  his  Spirit;  The  natural  man  receiv - 
tin  not  the  things  oj  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither 
can  he  know  them,  for  they  are  Jpintually  dis¬ 
cerned. — -As  eafily  might  the  lovelinefs  of 
chaflity  be  perceived,  or  the  pleafures  of  a 
good  confcience  appreciated  by  a  debauchee, 
as  the  things  of  God  be  received  by  a  mind 
like  that  of  Mr.  Pa  ne. 

finally,  If  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God, 
it  may  be  expended  \hutfuck  an  authority, 
and  divine J antiion fumld  accompany  it,  that 
while  a  candid  mind  (hall  p'refently  perceive 
its  evidence,  thofe  who  read  it  either  with 
negligence  or  prejudice,  (hail  only  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  unbelief.  It  is  fit  that  God’s 
word  fhould  not  be  trifled  with.  W  hen  the 
pharifees  captioufiy  demanded  a  fign,  or  mi¬ 
racle,  they  were  lent  away  without  one. — - 
■They  might  go,  if  they  pleafed,  and  report 
the  inability  of  Jefus  to  work  a  miracle. — 
The  evidence  attending  the  refurrefction  of 
Chrift  is  of  this  defeription.  He  had  exhi¬ 
bited  proofs  enow  of  his  divine  million  pub¬ 
licly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  men;  but 
feeing  they  were  obstinately  re  jaded,  he  told 
Lis  enemies  that,  they  Should  lee  him  no 
more  till  he  fhould  come  on  a  different  oc- 
cafion:*  and  they  faw  him  no  more.  They 
might  infill,  if  they  pleafed,  that  the  telii- 
mony  of  his  difciples,  who  witneffed  his  re- 
furreblion,  wa§  infufheient.  It  is  thus  thaft 

* 

*  Matthew  xxiii.  39, 
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herehes,  offences,  and  fc3nd3ls  are  pcnrutrt 
ted  in  the  Chrifiian  church,  that  they  who 
are  approved  may  be  made  manifeft ;  and 
that  occafton  may  be  furnished  tor  them 
who  feek  occafion  to  reproach  religion,  and 
perfift  in  their  unbelief,  if  men  choofe  de- 
lufion,  God  alio  will  choofe  to  give  them  up 
to  it.  'I  he fi corner  fhaii feek  wifdom,  and Jhall 
not  find  it;  and  the  word  of  life  fhall  be  a 
favour  of  death  unto  death  to  than  that  per - 
ifh.  Mr.  Paine,  when  he  wrote  the  Fir  ft 
Part  of  his  Age  of  Reafon,  was  without  a  Bi¬ 
ble.  Afterwards,  he'tells  us,  he  procured 
one;  or  to  ufe  his  own  fchool-boy  language, 
“  a  Bible  and  a  Teftament ;  and  I  have  found 
5<  them,""’  he  adds,  “  to  be  much  worfe  books 
“  than  1  had  conceived.”*  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  lurprifing.  On  the  contrary,  if 
fuch  a  fcorner  had  found  wifdom,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  themfelves  had  not  been  fulfilled.t 
If  an  infolent  coxcomb  had  been  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  bir  Ifaac  Newton  was  a  mere  igno¬ 
ramus  in  philofophy,  and  had  gone  into  his 
company  that  he  might  catechife,  and  after¬ 
wards,  as  occafion  fhould  offer,  expole  him; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  great  writer,  per¬ 
ceiving  his  arrogance,  would  have  buffered 
him  to  depart  without  anfwering  his  ques¬ 
tions,  even  tho’  he  might  know  at*  the  time 
that  his  unfavorable  opinion  of  him  would 
thereby  be  the  more  confirmed.  Let  us  but 

*  Age  of  Reafon ,  Part  II.  Pref.  p.  xii, 
f  Proverbs  xiv.  6* 
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come  to  the  Scriptures  in  a  proper  fpirit,  and 
we  (hall  know  of  the  dodirine,  whether  it  be 
of  God;  but  if  we  approach  them  in  a  cavil¬ 
ing  humour,  we  may  expert  not  only  to  re¬ 
main  in  ignorance,  but  to  be  hardened  more 
and  more  in  unbelief. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

conjijlency  of  the  Chrijlidu  doflrme,  par* 
tic  alar  ly  that  of falvation  through  a  Medi¬ 
ator,  with  fober  Reajon.- 

irp  there  be  a  God  who  created  us;^if  we 
A  have  all  finned  a^aimt  h  1  in ;  and  it  there 
be  reafon  to  believe  that  he  will  call  us  to 
account  for  our  conduct  all  which  princi¬ 
ples  are  admitted  by  Mr.  Paine  ;*  a  gloo¬ 
my  pro!  peel  mult  needs  prefect  it  fell,  Suffi¬ 
cient,  indeed,  to  render  man  6  the  Slave  Oi 
terror.”  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  tints  writer, 
nor  of  any  man  living,  who  rejetfs  the  Bible, 
to  allure  us  that  pardon  will  have  any  place 
in  the  divine  government;  and  however 
light  he  may  make  of  the  feripture  dodirinc 
of  hell.  He  that  calls  men  to  account  for 
their  deeds  will  be  at  no  lofs  how  or  where 
to  p  uni  fin  them.  But  allowing  that  Hod  is 
difpofed  to  (hew  mercy  to  the  guilty,  the 
queftion  is.  Whether  his  doing  fo  by  or 
without  a  Mediator  be  mod  confident  with 

what  we  know  of  fitnefs  or  propriety  ? 

That  pardon  is  bedowed  through  a  Me¬ 
diator,  in  a  vad  variety  of  instances  among 
men,  cannot  be  denied;  and  that  it  is  pro¬ 
per  it  fhould  be  fo,  mud  be  evident  to  every 
thinking  mind.  All  who  are  acquainted 

R  b 

*  j&ge  of  Reaforiy  Part  I.  p,  I.  Part  II,  p.  loo. 
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with  the  common  affairs  of  life  muff  be  a- 
ware  of  the  neceffity  of  fuch  proceedings, 
and  the  good  effefts  of  them  Upon  fociety.* 

It  is  far  lefs  humbling  for  an  offender  to 
be. pardoned  at  his  own  requeft,  than  thro’ 
the  interpofition  of  a  third  perfon:  for  in 
the  one  cafe  he  may  be  led  to  think  that  it 
was  his  virtue  and  penitence  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  decifion;  whereas  in  the  other  he 
is  compelled  to  feel  his  own  unworthinefs; 
and  this  may  he  one  reafon  why  the  media¬ 
tion  of  Ch rift  is  fo  offenfive.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der,  indeed,  that  thofe  who  deny  humility 
to  be  a  virtue,t  fnouSd  be  difgufted  with  a 
doff  l  ine,  the  profeffed  objedl  of  which  is  to 

abafe  the  pride  of  man. 

As  forpavenefs  without  a  mediator  is  lefs 
humbling  to  the  offender,  fo  it  provides  lefs 
for  the  honor  ofthe  offended,  than  a  contrary 
proceeding.  Many  a  compaffionate  heart 
has  longed  to  go  forth,  like  David  towards 
Abfalom;  but,  from  a  juft  fenfe  ol  wounded 
authority,  could  not  tell  how  to  effect  it ;  and 
has  o-reatly  defired  that  fome  common  friend 
would  interpofe,  and  lave  his  honor.  He 
has  wifhed  to  remit  tjie  fentence;  but  has 
lelt  the  want  of  a  mediator,  at  the  inftance 
of  whom  he  might  give  elleci  to  his  defires, 
and  exercife  mercy  without  Teeming  to  be  re- 
gardlefs  of  juftice.  An  offender  who  Ihould 
objedt  to  a  mediator,  would  be  juftly  confid- 

*  See  Prelident  Edwards’s  Remarks  on  important  7heologi~ 
cal  Controcverfies >  Chap.  VI. 

f  Volney’s  Law  of  Nature ,  p.  49. 
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ered  as  hardened  in  impenitence,  and  re- 
cardlefs  of  the  honor  of  the  offended:  and 
H  is  difficult  to  fay  what  other  conftruCtion 
can  be  put  upon  the  objedtiops  oi  tinners  to, 

the  Mediation  of  Chritt. 

Again,  To  exercife  pardon  without  a  me¬ 
diator,  would  be  fixing  no  fuch fiigma  upon 
the  evil  of  the  offence ,  as  is  done  by  a  contra¬ 
ry  mode  of  proceeding.  Every  man  leeis 
that  thole  faults  which  may  be  ovei  looked 
on  a  mere  acknowledgment,  are  not  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  heinous  nature:  they  are  fuch  as  ari  e 
from  inadvertence  rather  than  from  id  de- 
iipn ;  and  include  little  more  than  an  •  r. or 
of  the  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
man  feels  that  the  calling  in  of  a  third;  per- 
fon  is  making  much  ci  the  offence,  treating 
it  as  a  ferious4  affair,  a  breach  that  is  not  to 
be  lightly  puffed  over.  This  may  be  another 
reafon  why  the  Mediation  of  Chrift  is  lo  or- 
fenfive  to  the  adverfaries  of  the  Golpei.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  men  who  are  continually 
fpeaking  of  moral  evil  under  the  palliating 
names  of  error ,  frailty  t  impel  jehiion.  and  me 
like,  fnould  fpurn  at  a  dofirine,  the  imphca- 
tion  of  which  condemns  *  it  to  everlasting 

>  ,  "n  v 

infamv. 

Finally,  To  beflow  pardon  without  a  me¬ 
diator  would  be  treating  tire  offence  as  pi  1- 
vate,  or  paffingover  it  as  a  matter  unknown, 
an  affair  which  does  not  affect  the  weil-be- 
ing  of  fociety,  and  which,  therefore,  requires, 


*  Romans  vm.  3. 
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no  public  manifeftation  of  difpleafure  again!! 
it.  Many  a  notorious  offender  would,  ooubt- 
lefs,  wi!h  matters  to  be  thus  conducted,  and 
from  an  averfion  to  public  expofure,  would 
feci  ftrong  objeflions  to  the  formal  interpo- 
fition  of  a  third  perfon.  Whether  this  may 
not  be  another  reafon  of  diflike  to  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Chrift,  I  fhall  not  decide;  but  of 
this  I  am  fully  fatished,  that  the  want,  of  a 
proper  fenfe  of  the  great  evil  of  fin,  as  it  af- 
fefts  the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe, 
is  a  reafon  why  its  adverfaries  fee  no  neceffi- 
ty  for  it,  nor  fitnefs  in  it.  'I  hey  prove  by  all 
their  writings  that  they  have  no  delight  in 
the  moral  excellency  of  the  divine  nature,  no 
juft  fenfe  of  the  glory  of  moral  government, 
and  no  proper  views  of  the  pernicious  and 
wide  extf  nded  influence  of  fin  upon  the  mo¬ 
ral  fyflem:  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that 
they  fhould  be  unconcerned  about  the  plague 
being  flayed  by  a  facrifice?  Such  views  are 
too  enlarged  for  their  felfifh  and  contracted 
minds.  1  lie  only  obje  ct  of  their  care,  even 
in  their  moil  ferious  moments,  is  to  elcape 
punifhment:  for  the  honor  ol  God,  and  the 
real  good  of  creation,  they  discover  no  con¬ 
cern.'  The  amount  is  this:  If  it  he,  indeed, 
improper  for  a  guilty  creature  to  lie  low  be¬ 
fore  his  Creator  :  If  it  be  unfit  that  any  re¬ 
gard  fhould  be  paid  to  the  honor  of  his  cha¬ 
racter;  If  the  offence  committed  again!}  him 
be  of  fo  final!  account,  that  it  is  unneceflary 
for  him  to  exprefs  any  diipieafure  again!!  it; 
and  if  it  have  been  io  private,  and  adulated 
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in  its  operations,  as  in  no  way  to  afflfl  the 
,,.p!l  being  of  the  moral  (yftem,  the  dottnm. 
of  for? ivfnefs  ihrough  a  mediator  ts  nmea- 
fonabie  But  if  the  contrary  be  true;  nth* 
proper  for  a  guilty  creature 
before  his  offended  Creator;  if  he  hon. 
the  divine  character  deferve  the  hi^am 
hi  2  he  ft  regard;  if  moral  evil  be  the  grc- 

of  all  evils,  and  require  even  where^  . 

forgiven  a  ftrcng  expveflion  of  divine  dis- 

pleafure  againft  it:  and  ifi.spemiciousm- 

Lence  be  fuch  that  if  fuffered  to  opera  ^ 
according  to  its  native  tenaency,  it 
dethrone  the  Almighty,  anddefo.ate  the  - 
niverfe,  the  do&rine  rn  quellion  muu  accoid 

with  the  plained  dictates  of  reafon. 

The  lenfe  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  tne 
neceffity  of  a  mediator,  may  be  ill  unrated 
bv  the  following  firr.il nude.  Let  us  tuppo.e 
a  divifion  in  the  army  of  one  of  the  wm.tt 
and  heft  of  kings,  through  the  evil  couniel 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  to  have  been  di.anec.e 
to  his  government ;  and  that  without  any 
provocation  on  his  part,  they  traitorouiiy 
confoired  againft  his  crown  arm  life,  the 
attempt  failed  ;  and  the  offenders  were  eiz 
ed,  disarmed,  tried  by  the  laws  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  condemned  to  die.  A  refpite  how¬ 
ever  was  granted  to  them,  duung  his  ma 
ieftv’s  pleafure.  At  this  folemn  period, 
while  every  part  of  the  army,  and  of  tne  err. 
pire.  was  expe&ing  the  fatal  order  for  exe¬ 
cution,  the  king  was  employed  in  meditating 
mercy.  But  how  could  mercy  be  Ihewn ;  — 
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*f  To  make  light  of  aconfpiracy,  faid  he  to 
£'  his  friends,  would  loolen  the  bands  of  good 
government:  other  divifions  of  the  army 
s'  might  be  tempted  to  follow  their  example; 
£'  ana  the  nation  at  large  might  be  in  dan- 
“  ger  of  imputing  it  to  tamenefs,  fear,  or 
home  unworthy  motive.” 

Every  one  felt  in  this  cafe  the  neceffity  of 
r.  mediator,  and  agreed  as  to  the  general 
lineofcondufl  proper  for  him  topurfue.  “  l  ie 
'•  mult  not  attempt”  faid  they.  “  to  compro- 
“  mife  the  difference  by  dividing  the  blame: 
s;  'Ehat  would  make  things  worfe.  He  muff 
f£  jultify  the  king,  and  condemn  the  outrage 
6-  committed  againft  him;  he  mull  offer,  if 
“  poffible,  fome  honourable  expedient,  by 
£  means  of  which  the  beftowment  of  pardon 
fhall  not  relax,  but  ffrengthen  juft  author- 
“  it y  :  he  muff  convince  the  confpirators  of 
‘  their  crime,  and  introduce  them  in  the 
“  chara&er  of  fupplicants  ;  and  mercy  muff 
‘‘  he  fhewn  them  out  of  refpedt  to  him,  or 
'■  for  his  fake.” 

But  who  could  be  found  to  mediate  in 
fuch  a  caufe?  T  his  was  an  important  ques¬ 
tion.  A  work  of  this  kind,  it  was  allowed 
on  ail  hands,  required  lingular  qualifica¬ 
tions,  “  He  muff  be  perfectly  clear  of  any 
participation  in  the  offence  f  faid  one,  “  or 
*■  inclination  to  favour  it  :  lor  to  pardon 
*■  confpirators  at  the  interceflion  of one-  who 
“  is  frien'lly  to  their  caufe,  would  be  not 
“  only  making  light  of  the  crime,  but  giving 
“  a  (auction  to  it.” 
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«  He  mua,”  laid  another,  “  be  one  who 
«  on  account  of  his  charafter  and  iervuce, 

«  (lands  hwh  in  the  ejteern  of  the  king  and  cj 
..S^&:lbrtoVdmOn(uOa^* 

“  is  to  become,  in  a  foil,  re|p_on13  p  /• 

«  i'ffue.  A  mediator  in  effect  pledges his 

<!  honour  that  no  evil  will  refult  to  tne  edc 
“  from  the  granting  of  his  requeft.  But  u 
«  a  mean  opinion  be  entertained  of  mm,  no 
“  trull  can  be  placed  in  him,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  good  lrnpreffion  would  be  mtcc 
bv  his  mediation  on  the  pubnc  rninu. 

“  I  conceive  it  is  neceffary,  ’  laida^mrd 
«  that  the  weight  of  the  mediation  ihouic, 
«  bear  a  proportion  to  the  magnitude  or  the 
“  crime  and  to  the  value  of  the  tavour  1* 

«  quelled;  and  that  for  this  end  it  is  proper 
“he  lit  on  Id  be  a  perlon  of  great  aig<~]>y.  ^ 
“  For  his  majefty  to  pardon  a  company  or 
**  confpirators  at  the  interceffion  ot  one  oi 
«  their  former  comrades  or  of  any  other  cm- 
«  {'cure  character,  even  though  he  might  oc. 
“  a  worthy  man,  would  convey  a  very  di- 
«  minutive  idea  of  the  evil  of  the  offence 
A  fourth  remarked,  that  “  he  muff  profets 
««  a  lender  cornpajfion  towards  the  unhapy  of- 
“  fenders,  or  he  would  not  cordially  inteielt 

“  himfelf  on  their  behalf.”  _ 

Finally,  It  was  fuggeffed  by  a  fifth,  that 
“  for  the  greater  fitnefs  of  the  proceeding,  it 
«  would  be  proper  that  fame  relation  or  con - 
“  nechon  fhould  fubfift  between  the  parties. 
“  We  feel  the  propriety,”  laid  tie,  e"  of  for- 
“  giving  an  offence  at  the  interceffion  of  a 
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5f  father,  or  a  brother  ;  or,  if  it  be  commit- 
ted  by  a  foldier;  of  his  commanding  offi~ 
t:  cer.  Without  lbme  kind  oF  previous  re- 
“  lation  or  connexion,  a  mediation  would 


arbitrary 


s:  have  the  appearance  of  an 
e:  forma!  procefs,  and  prove  but  little  in- 
ei  terefling  to  the  hearts  of  the  community. 

Such  were  the  reafonings  of  the  king’s 
friends  ;  but  where  to  find  the  charafcl 


^  i 


whom  thefe  qualifications  were  united,  and 
what  particular  expedient  could  he  divifed 
by  means  of  which,  pardon,  indead  of  re- 
laxing,  ihould  strengthen  juft  authority,  were 
iubjeth  too  difficult  for  them  to  lefolve. 

Meanwhile  the  king  and  his  fon.  whom  he 
greatly  loved,  and  whom  he  had  appointed 
GeneraliiTimo  of  all  his  forces,  had  retired 
from  the  company,  and  were  convening  a~ 
bout  the  matter  which  attracted  the  general 
attention. 

6  My  fon  !’  faid  the  benevolent  Sovereign. 

J  __  o  y 

*  what  can  be  done  in  behalf  of  thefe  un- 
‘  happy  men  ?  To  order  them  for  execution, 
s  violates  every  feeling  of  my  heart:  Yet  to 

*  oardon  them  is  dangerous.  I  he  army,  and 
v  even  the  empire  would  be  under  a  fhong 
'  temptation  to  think  lighdy  of  rebellion.— 
6  If  mercy  be  exercifed,  u  muff  be  through 
2  a  mediator:  and  who  is  Qualified  to  medn 

5  ^  r 

*  ate  in  Inch  a  caufe?  And  what  expedient 
‘  can  be  devifed  by  means  ol  which  pardon 
'  {hall  not;  relax,  but  (Irengthen  juft  author- 
4  ity  :  Speak,  my  Ion,  and  lay  what  mealuies 
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“  My  Father  !”  faid  the  prince,  “  I  feel  the 
<f  infult  offered  to  your  perfon  and  govern- 
,£  ment,  and  the  injury  thereby  aimed  at  the 
«  empire  at  large.  They  have  tranfgreffed 
“  without  caufe,  and  delerve  to  die  without 
«  mercy.  Yet  I  alfo  feel  for  them.  I  have 
“  the  heart  of  a  foldier.  I  cannot  endure  to 
“  witnefs  their  execution.  What  (hall  1  lay/ 

“  On  me  be  this  wrong !  Let  me  fuller  m 

their  head.  Inflict  on  me  as  much  as  is 
“  neceffary  to  imprefs  the  army  and  the  na- 
“  tion  with  a  juft  fen fe  of  the  evil,  and  of  the 
«  importance  of  good  order,  and  faithful  al- 
“  Wiance.  Let  it  be  in  their  prefence,  and 
“  in  the  prefence  of  all  affembled.  V*  hen 
“  this  is  done,  let  them  be  permitted  to  im- 
“  plore  and  receive  your  majefty’s  pardon 
“  in  my  name.  IT  any  man  refufe  fo  to  im^ 
“  plore,  and  to  fo  receive  it,  let  him  die  the 
“  death !” 

«  M.y  Son !”  replied  the  king,  “  You  have 
«  exprefted  my  heart!  The  fame  things 
“  have  occupied  my  mind  ;  but  it  was  my- 
“  defire  that  you  fhould  be  voluntary  in. 
“  the  undertaking.  It  fhall  be  as  you  have 
“  faid.  I  fhall  be  fatisfied  ;  juftice  itfelf  will 
“  be  fatisfied  ;  and  I  pledge  my  honour  that 
“  you  alfo  (hall  be  fatisfied,  in  feeing  the 
<c  happy  effefts  of  your  difinterefted  conduct. 
“  Propriety  requires  that  I  Hand  aloof  in  the 
“  day  of  your  affliction  ;  but  l  will  not  ;eave 
“  you  utterly;  nor  fuffer  the  beloved  of  my 
“  foul  to  remain  in  that  condition,  A  tern- 
(l  porary  affliction  on  your  part  will  be  more 
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“  *han  equivalent  to  death  on  theirs.  The 
dignity  of  your  perfon  and  charafcler  will 
f  iendei  the  fufferings  of  an  hour  of  greater 
,  ac.c°unt  as  to  the  impreflion  of  the  public 
i(  mind,  than  it  all  the  rebellious  had  been 
executed  :  and  by  ho»v  much  I  am  known 
"  to  have  loved  you,  by  fo  much  will  my 
“  companion  to  them,  and  my  difpleafure 

againit  theirwickedconduftbemademan- 

“  ifcft.  Go,  my  fon,  affiime  the  likeneTof 
54  a  criminal,  and  fuffer  in  their  place!” 

rhe  gracious  defign  being  communicated 
at  court,  ail  were  (truck  with  it.  Thofe  who 
had  rea foned  on  the  qualifications  of  a  me¬ 
diator  faw  that  in  the  prince  all  were  united, 
and  were  filled  with  admiration  ;  but  that  he 
fhould  be  willing  to  luffer  in  the  place  of 
rebels  was  beyond  all  that  could  have  been 
atked  or  thought.  Yet  feeing  he  himfelf  had 
generoufly  propofed  it,  would  furvive  his 
bufferings,  and  reap  the  reward  of  them,  they 
cordially  acquiefced.  The  only  difficulty 
that  was  baited,  was  amongft  the  judges  of 
t he  realm.  I  hey,  at  fi r!t ,  queflioned  whether 

the  proceeding  were  admiffible.  “  The  law,” 
ictid  they,  makes  provifion  for  the  transfer 
of  debts,  but  not  of  crimes.  Its  language 
is,  '1  he  Jon l  that  Jivvnelh  Jlnxil  die.”  .Rut 
when  they  came  to  view  things  on  a  more 
enlaiged  feale,  confidering  it  as  an  expedi¬ 
ent  on  an  extraordinary  o'ccafion,  and  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  ffiirit  of  the  law  would  be 
prefer  ved,  and  ail  the  ends  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  anfwered,  they  were  fatisfied.°“  It  is 
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«  not  a  meafure,”  faid  they,  “  for  which  the 
“  law  provides  :  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
c<  law,  but  above  it” 

The  day  appointed  arrived.  The  prince 
appeared,  and  fuffered  as  a  criminal.  The 
hearts  of  the  king’s  friends .  bled  at  every 
ftroke,  and  burned  with  indignation  againft 
the  conduft  which  rendered  it  necefffary.— 
His  enemies  however,  even  fome  of  thofe 
for  whom  he  fuffered,  continuing  to  be  dis- 
affecled,  added  to  the  affliftion,  by  deriding 
and  infnking  him  all  the  time.  At  a  proper 
period,  he  was  refcued  from  their  outrage. 
Returning  to  the  palace,  amidft  the  tears  and 
Ihouts  of  the  loyal  fpeflators,  the  fuffering 
hero  was  embraced  by  his  royal  Father  ;  who 
in  addition  to  the  natural  affection  which  he 
bore  to  him  as  a  fon,  loved  him  for  his  lingu¬ 
lar  interpofition  atfuch  a  criffs.  Sit  thou," 
faid  he,  “  at  my  right  hand !  Though  the 
“  threatenings  of  the  law  be  not  literally  ac- 
(S  complilhed,  yet  the  fpirit  of  them  is  pre- 
£t  ferved.  The  honour  of  good  government 
“  is  fecured,  and  the  end  of  punilhment  more 
“  effeflually  anfwered  than  if  all  the  rebels 
et  had  been  facrificed.  Aik  of  me  what  I 
<{  lhal!  give  thee!  No  favour  can  be  too  great 
“  to  be  bellowed,  even  upon  the  unworthiell, 
“  nor  any  crime  too  aggravated  to  be  lorgi- 
“  ven,  in  thy  name.  I  will  grant  thee  accord? 
“  ing  to  thine  own  heart !  Aik  of  me  my 
si  Son,  what  I  lhall  give  thee !” 

He  alked  for  the  offenders  to  be  introdu¬ 
ced  as  fupplicants  at  the  feet  of  his  Father^ 
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for  the  forgivenefs  of  their  crimes,  and  for 
the  direflion  of  affairs  till  order  and  happi- 
pels  lhould  be  perfectly  rellored. 

A  proclamation  addreflefl  to  the  confpi- 
rators  was  now  iffued,  dating  what  had  been 
their  conduft,  what  the  conduct  of  the  king, 
and  what  of  the  prince.  Meffengers  alfo 
were  appointed  to  carry  it,  with  orders  to 
read  it" publicly,  and  to  expoftulate  with 
them  individually,  befeeching  them  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  their  offended  Sovereign,  1  r.d  to 
allure  tberp  that  if  they  njecied  this,  there 
remained  no  more  hope  of  mercy. 

A  fpeflat'  r  would  fuppofe  that  in  mercy 
fo  freely ‘  offered,  and  fo  flonpurably  com¬ 
municated,  every  one  would  h-  ve  ac'jui- 
efced  ;  and  if  reafon  nad  governed  V  eor.vn- 
ders,  it  'had  bebn  fo;  but  many  amongit 
them  continued  under  the  influence  of  cam 
affection,  and  difaffeClion  gives  a  falfe  col¬ 
ouring  to  every  thing.'  ■' . . . 

1  he  time  of  the  refphp  having  proved 
longer  than  was  at  firfl  expected,  forne  had 
begun  to  amufe  themfelves  with  idle  fpecu- 
ations,  flattering  themfelves  tflat  their  fault 
was  a  mere  trifle,  and  that  it  would  certain- 
ly  be  palled  over.  Indeed  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  turned  their  attention  to  other 
things,  concluding  that  the  king  was  not  iij 
good  earneft.  f 

When  the  proclamation  was  read,  many 
aid  no  manner  ot  attention  to  it ;  fome  tn- 
inuated  that  the  meffengers  were  intereffed 
men,  and  that  there  might  be  notiuth  hi 
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what  they  faid ;  and  feme  even  abufed  them 
as  impoitors.  So,  having  delivered  their 
mellaiie,  they  withdrew ;  and  the  rebels  hnd 
intr  themlelves  alone,  fuch  of  them  as  pai 
any  attention  to  the  fubjefct  exprelled  their 

-  My  heart,”  favs  one,  “  nfes  againft  eve- 

-  rv  part  of  this  proceeding  —Vv  hy  all  this 

-  ado  about  a  few  words  fpoken  one  to  an- 
..  other?— Can  fiicH  a  mefTage  as  this  have 

proceeded  from  the  King?  \v  hat  have  we 
.<  done  fo  much  a  gain  It  him,  that  fo  much 
„  Fhould  be  made  of  n?  No  pgtmon  of  ours, 
«  it  fee  ms,  would' avail  any  thing;  and  no- 
-  thing  that  we  could  fay  or  do  could  be  re. 
varded,  unlefs  prefented  in  the  name  of  a 
;nr  t  perfon.  Surely  if  we  prefent  a  peu- 
in  our  own  name's,  in  vrhich  we  beg 
ion  and  promife  not  to  repeat  the  ot- 
this  might  fuffice.  Even  this  is  more 

•  i  •  _  4-a  minnKr 


Ci 


can  find  in  my  heart  s  comply 
„  .  .  out  every  thing  beyond  u  »  W«a- 


that 


<»  t  ,  DUICVCI  y  ~  J  •  1  .  -  r 

ct  1  able-  and  who  can  believe  that  the 
•««  ^  mg  can  deli  re  itf  > 

«  if  a  third  perfon,”  favs  another,  mtift 
“  he  concerned  in  the  affair,  what  occanon 
“  is  there  for  one  fo  high  in  rank  and  digm- 
“  tv?  To  hand  in  need  of  fuch  a  mediator 
«  muff  ftamp  our  charafters  with  ever  ailing 
“  infamy.  It  is  very  unreasonable:  who  can 
“believe  it?  If  the  King  be  juft  and  good, 

“  as  thev  fay  he  is,  bow  can  he  wifh  thus 
“  publicly  to  expofe  us?” 
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„  “  1  obrerve"  fays  a  third,  “that  the  medi. 

„  fuLe >  and  one 

whom,  though  he  affefts  to  pity  us,  we 

£  have  from  the  Outlet,  confidered  as  no  lefs 

„  jur  enemy  than  the  King  him  felt  If,  fo- 

dee7,  ,,  cou!d  compromife  matters,  and 
wou  d  a  ,  ow  that  we  had  our  provocations 
,{  and  WOUld promife us  redrefs, andan  eafier 
„  Pke,  ln  L!ture>  I  feel  inclined  to 

„  kl^ar“en :  hut  ir  he  have  no  conceffions  to 
oner,  I  can  never  be  reconciled.” 

„  1  bdieve>”  %s  a  fourth,  “  that  the  king 

knows  very  well  that  we  have  not  had  ius- 

"  llCr  GGrne  uh  and  therefore  this  mediation 
ufinefs  is  introduced  to  make  us  amends 
f{  !°r  tbe  inJulT; .  It  is  an  affair  fettled  fome- 

.<  how  Mwixt  him  and  his  fon.  They  call 

,,  11  Slace  >  and  I  am  not  much  concerned 

„  Jvhat  they  call  n,  fo  that  my  life  is  /pared  * 

but  this  I  fay,  if  he  had  not  made  this  or 

fome  kind  of  proyifion,  I  fhouldhave  tho’t 
“  him  a  tyrant/  4 

“  You  are  all  wrong,3’  fays  a  fifth;  I 
„  c°tnprehend  the  defign,  and  am  well  pleas- 

,c  •  wllb  K'  I  bate  the  government  as  much 
as  any  of  yon:  but  I  Jove  the  mediator- 
<c  for  1  underhand  it  is  his  intention  to  deli’ 

„  me.  r;:)in  lts  t/ranny.  He  has  paid  the 
,  ueht  the  king  is  fatisfied,  and  I  am  free.— 

“  liberty1/  ^  and  demand  ™y 

In  addition  to  this,  one  or  the  company 

oo.ervtd,  he  uid  not  fee  what  the  greater  part 
°  tnem  had  to  do  with  the  proclamation. 
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unlefs  it  were  to  give  it  .a  hearing,  which 
they  had  done  already.  “For  Taidhe  par- 
“  don  is  promifed  only  to  them  who  are 
“  willing  to  fubmit,  and  it  is  well  known  tnat 
*«  many' of  us  are  unwilling;  nor  can  we  ai- 
“  ter  our  minds  on  this  fubjetl. 

After  awhile,  however,  fome  of  them  were 
brought  to  relent.  They  thought  upon  the 
fubieft  matter  of  the  proclamation,  werecon- 
vinced  of  thejuftnefs  of  its  ftatemems,  re¬ 
pealed  Upon  their  evil  conduct,  and  were 
lincerely  forry  on  account  of  it.  And  now 
the  mediation  of  the  prince  appeared  in  a 
very  different  light.  They  cordially  faid 
Amen  to  every  part  of  the  proceeding.  The 
very  things  which  gave  fuch  offence  while 
their  hearts  were  difaffefled,  now  appeared 
to  them  fit,  and  right,  and  glorious.  It  is 
“  fit,”  fay  they,  “  that  the  king  fhould  be 
**  honoured,  and  that  we  fliould  be  humbled ; 
“  for  we  have  tranfgrejfzd  without  caufe.  It 
“  is  right  that  no  regard  fliould  be  paid  to 
“  any  petition  of  ours  for  its  own  fake;  for 
“  we  have  done  deeds  worthy  of  death.  It 
“  is  glorious  that  we  fliould  be  faved  at  the 
“  interceffion  of  fo  honourable  aperfonage. 
“  The  dignity  of  his  chara&er,  together  with 
“  his  furprifingcondefcenfion  andgoodnefs, 
“  impreffes  us  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  and 
“  fills  our  hearts  with  penitence,  confidence, 
“  and  love.  That  which  in  the  proclamation 
“  is  called  grace,  is  grace  ;  for  we  are  utter - 
“  ly  unworthy  of  it;  and  if  we  had  ail  fuffer- 
“  ed  according  to  our  fentence,  the  king  and 
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his  throne  had  been  guiltlefs.  We  embrace 
'  l“e.  mediation  of  the  prince,  not  as  a  repa- 
*{  on  ^or  an  injury,  but  as  a  fingular  in- 
tt  fiance  of  mercy.  And  far  be  it  from  us 
that  we  fhbuld  conhder  it  as  defipmed  to 
“  deliver  us  from  our  original  and  juft  alle¬ 
giance  to  his  majeffy’s  government !  No, 
“  rather  it  is  intended  to  reftore  us  to  it.— 
e  love  our  lnterceffor,  and  will  implore 
“  forgivenefs  in  his  name  ;  but  wealfo  love 
"  our  fovereign,  and  long  to  proflraie  our- 
“  helves  at  his  feet.  We  rejoice  in  the  fatis- 
“  faction  which  the  prince  has  made,  and  all 
“  our  hopes  of  mercy  are  founded  upon  it : 
“  but  we  have  no  notion  of  being  freed  by  it 
“  previoufly  to  our  acquiefCence  in  it.  Nor 
“  do  we  defire  any  other  kind  of  freedom 
than  that  which  while  it  remits  the  juft 
“  fentence  of  the  law,  reftores  us  to  bis  ma- 
“  jelly’s  government.  O  that  we  were  once 
“  clear  of  this  hateful  and  horrid  confniracy, 
“  and  might  be  permitted  to  ferve  hi  in  with 
“  affeblion  and  fidelity  all  the  days  of  our  life! 
“  We  cannot  fufpeit  the  jincerriy  of  the  in- 
“  vitation,  or  acquit  our  companions  on  the 
“  fcore  of  unwillivgnefsi  Why  fhould  wep 
“  We  do  not  on  this  account  acquit  our- 
“  felves.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  remem- 
“  brance  of  our  unwillingnefs  that  now  cuts 
“  us  to  the  heart.  We  well  remember  to 
“  what  it  was  owing  that  we  could  not  be  fat- 
"  isfied  with  the  juft  government  of  the  king, 

“  and  afterwards  could  not  comply  with  the 
“invitations  of  mercy:  it  was  becaufe  we 
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“  were  under  the  dominion  of  a  difaffehlcd 
«  fpirit ;  a  fpirit  which  wicked  as  it  is  in  it- 
“  felf,  it  would  be  more  wicked  to  jufiify. — 
«  Our  counfel  is,  therefore,  the  fame  as  that 
«  of  his  majefty’s  melfengers,  with  whom  we 
“  now  take  our  ftand.  Let  us  lay  afide  this 
<!  cavilling  humour,  repent,  and  fue  for  mer- 
“  cy  in  the  way  prefcribed,  ere  mercy  be  hid 
“  from  our  eyes!” 

The  reader,  irt  applying  this  fuppofed 
cafe  to  the  Mediation  of  Chrift,  will  do  me 
the  juflice  to  remember  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  perfeftly  reprefen  ted  it.  Probably 
there  is  no  limilitude  fully  adequate  to  the 
purpofe,  The  diftindtion  between  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  the  Son  is  not  the  fame  as  that 
which  fubfdis*  between  a  father  and  a  fon  a- 
monglt  men  :  the  latter  are  two  feparate  be- 
ino-s;  but  to  affert  this  of  the  former  would 

O  '  ,  ... 

be  inconfiftent  with  the  divine  unity.  And 
with  refpeffc  to  the  innocent  voluntarily  buf¬ 
fering  for  the  guilty,  in  a  few  extraordinary 
inflances  this  principle  may  be  adopted  ;  but 
the  management  and  application  of  it,  gen¬ 
erally  require  more  wifdom  and  more  pow¬ 
er  than  mortals  pohefs.  We  may  by  the 
help  of  a  machine  collect  a  few  fparks  of  the 
electrical  fluid,  and  produce  an  effect  f  une- 
what  resembling  that  of  lightning:  but  we 
cannot  caufe  it  to  blaze  like  the  Almighty, 
nor  thunder  with  a  voice  Like  Him. 

Imperfect,  however,  as  the  foregoing  fimi- 
litude  may  appear  in  fome  refpects,  it  is  fuf- 
iicientto  thew  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Paine’s  rea- 

1)  d 
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foiling.  “  The  doftrine  of  Redemption,”— 
fays  the  writer,  “has  for  its  bafis  an  idea  of 
pecuniary  juftice,  and  riot  that  of  moral 
“  juftice.  If  1  owe  a  perfon  money,  and  can- 
“  not  pay  him,  and  he  threatens  to  put  me 
“  in  prifbn,  another  perfon  can  take  the 
“  debt  upon  himfelf,  and  pay  it  for  me.  But 
“  if  1  have  committed  a  crime,  every  circum- 
“  fiance  of  the  cafe  is  changed.  Moral  jus~ 
tice  cannot  take  the  innocent  for  the  guil- 
ty,  evert  if  the  innocent  would  offer  itfelf. 


“  To  fuppqfe,  juftice  to  do  this,  is  to  deftroy 
the  principle  of  its  exiftenee,  which  is  the 
6!  thing  itfelf.  It  is  then  no  longer  juftice:  but 
“  is  indifcrimmate  revenge.”*  This  objec¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  fame  for  fub fiance' as  has 


been  frequently  urgedby  Socinians  as  well  as 
dell  Is,  is  founded  in  mifr£preferitation.  It  is 
not  t  rue  that  Redemption- has  for  its  bafis  the 
idea  of  pecuniary  juftice,  and  not  that  of 
moral  juftice.  That  fin  is  called  a  debt,  and 
the  death  of  Chrifi  a  price,  a  rcmfonij  &a 
is  true  ;  but  it  is  nouniifual  thing  for  moral 
obligations  and  deliverances  to  be  expreffed 
in  language  borrowed  from  pecuniary  trans¬ 
actions.  The  obligations  of  a  fon  to  a  father 
are  commonly  expreffed  by  fuch  terms  as 
owing  and  paying:  he  owes  a  debt  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  in  yielding  it,  he  pays  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  punifhment.  A  murderer  owes 
his  life  to  the  juflice  of  his  country  ;  and 
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when  he  differs,  he  is  faid  to  pay  the  awful 
debt.  So  alfo  if  a  great  chara£ler  by  1  utter* 
ins  death  could  deliver  his  country,  fuch  de¬ 
liverance  would  be  fpoken  of  .  .  1  : 

by  the  price  of  blood  No  one  miftakes 
thefe  things  by  underftanding  them  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  tranfaftions.  In  fuch  connexions, 
every  one  perceives  that  the  terms  are  ufed 
not  literally  but  metaphorically  ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  they  are  to  be  underdood  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  death  ct  Chrid.  As  fin  is  not 
a  pecuniary,  but  a  moral  debt ;  fo  the  atone¬ 
ment  for  it  is  not  a  pecuniary,  but  a  moral 
ranfotn. 

There  is  doubtlefs  a  fufficient  analogy  be¬ 
tween  pecuniary  and  moral  proceedings  to 
juftify  the  ufe  of  fuch  language,  both  in  fcrip- 
ture  and  in  common  life;  and  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive  the  advantages  which  arife  from  it  5 
as  befides  conveying  much  important  truth, 
it  renders  it  peculiarly  imprefiive  to  the 
jnind.  But  it  is  not  always  fafe  to  reafon 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  much  lefs  is 
it  juft  to  affirm  that  the  latter  has  for  its  ba- 
fis  every  principle  which  pertains  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  deliverance  effe&edbythe  pnnce 
in  the  cafe  before  dated  might,  with  propri¬ 
ety  be  called  a  redemption and  the  recol- 
leclion  of  it  under  this  idea  would  be  very 
im prefix <  e  to  the  minds  of  thofe  who  were 
delivered.  They  would  fcarcely  be  able  to 
fee  or  think  of  their  Commander  in  Chief, 
even  though  it  might  be  years  after  the  event, 
without  being  reminded  of  the  price  at 
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which  their  pardon  was  obtained,  and  drop, 
pifp;  a  tear  of  ingenuous  grief  over  their  un  - 
Woi  thy  conduct  on  this  account.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  juft  to  fay  that  this  redemp¬ 
tion  had  for  its  bafts  an  idea  of  pecuniary 
jultice,  and  not  that  of  moral  juftice.  It  was 
moral  juftice  which  in  this  cafe  was  fatisfied, 
pot  however  in  its  ordinary  form,  but  as  ex" 
ercifed  on  an  extraordinary  occafion  ;  not 

the  letter,  but  the  fpirit  of  it. '  '  :  :  c 

liie  feripture  doftrine  of  atonement  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  in  language  borrowed  from 
pecuniary  tranfaflions,  is  not  only  impro¬ 
ved  by  unbelievers  into  an  argument  again!! 
the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  but  has  been  the  oc- 
fafion  of  many  errors  amongft  the  profes- 
fors  of  Chriftianity.  Socinus  on  this  ground 
attempts  to  explain  away  the  necelfity  of  a 
faiisfatlion.  «  God,”  fays  he,  “  is  our  Crea¬ 
tor.  Our  tins  are  debts  which  we  have  con- 
t rafted  with  him ;  but  every  one  may 
“  yield  up  his  right,  and  more  especially 
“  God,  who  is  the  fuprerne  Lord  of  all,  and 
“  extolled  in  the  leriptures  for  his  liberality 
c‘  ar>d  gp  .dnefs.  Hence  then  it  is  evident 
u  that  God  can  pardon  fins  without  any  fat- 
lsfaftion  received  ”*  Others,  who  profefs 
to  embrace  the  doftrine  offatisfaftion,  have 
on  the  fame  ground  perverted  and  abufed 
it  ;  objecting  to  the  propriety  of  humble 
and  continued  applications  for  mercy,  and 
jprduming  to  claim  the  forgivenefs  of  their 

l  t  *■>  v  ;  \  *  ’  i  .  , 

Trearjfe  of  ffus  Chrijl  the  Sa  viour,  Pt.  11L  Ch.  L  * 
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fms  naft  prefent  and  to  come,  as  their  legal 
fight,  and  what  it  woud  he  unjuft  in  the 
Supreme  Being,  having  received  complete 

fatisfeftion,  to  withhold. 

To  the  reafoning  of  Socinus,  Dr.  Owen 
hidicioufly  replies  by  diftinguifhing  between 
right  as  it  refpefts  debts,  and  as  it  reipeccs 
government,  i  he  former  he  allows  may  be 
given  up  without  a  fatistaftion,  out  not  the 
latter.  “  Our  fins,”  he  adds,  are  called 
debts,  not  properly,  but  metaphorically.”^ 
This  anfwer  equally  applies  to  thofe  who 
pervert  the  doctrine,  as  to  thofe  who  deny: 
It :  for  though  m  matters  of  debt  and  credit 
a  full  fatisfattion  from  a  furety  excludes  the 
idea  of  free  pardon  on  the  part  of  the  cre- 
ditor,  and  admits  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  debtor,  yet  it  is  otherwife  in  relation  to 
crimes.  In  t  he  mterpoation  ol  the  prince,  as 
{fated  above,  an  honorable  expedient  was  a- 
dopted,  by  means  of  which,  the  fovereign 
yra’s  fatisfied,  and  the  exercife  of  mercy  ren¬ 
dered  confident  with  juft  authority:  but 
there  was  no  lefs  grace  in  the  afct  of  forgive- 
oefs,  than  if  it  had  been  without  a  fatisf  ac¬ 
tion.  However  well  pleafed  the  king  might 
be  with  the  condu£i  of  his  fon,  the  freeneis 
of  pardon  was  not  at  all  diminilhed  by  it; 
nor  mult  the  criminals  come  before  him  as 
claimants,  but  as  fupplicants,  imploring  mer¬ 
cy  in  the  mediator's  name. 

Such  are  the  leading  ideas  which  the  fcrip- 
tares  give  us  of  Redemption  by  jefus  (Thrift. 

*  DiJ/ertation  on  Divine  'Juft  ice,  Gh.  IX.  §  vii,  viiL 
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---The  Ap.oftle  Paul  efpecially  teaches  this 
doctrine  with  great  precifion ;  Being  jujtifiei 
freely  by  Ins  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  jfefus  Chrft  •  Whom  God  hath  Jet 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  Ins  righteovfnefs  for  the  re- 
mijion  of  fins  that  are  pafi,  through  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  God;  to  declare,  I  fay,  at  this 


Juf  * — From  this  pafTage  we  may  remark, 
■Fir!!;,  That  the  grace  pf  God,  as  taught  ip 
the  fc r?p lures,  is  not  that  kind  of  liberality 
which  Spcinians  and  deiffs  aferibe  to  him, 
which  jets  afide  the  neceffity  pf  a  fatisfa&ion! 
— Free  grace,  according  to  Paul,  requires  a 
propitiation,  even  the  (bedding  of  the  Savi¬ 
our’s  blood ,  as  a  medium  through  which  it 
may  be  honorably  communicated.  Second¬ 
ly,  Redemption  by  'Jefus  Chrifi  was  accom¬ 
pli  fhed,  not  by  a  fatisfaftion  that  (hould  pre¬ 
clude  the  e^ercife  of  grape  in  forgivpnefs; 
but  in  whicli  the  difpjpafure  of  God  again!! 
tin  being  manifefted  mercy  to  the  (inner 
might  be  exercifed  without  anyfufpicion  of 
his  having  relinquifhed  his  regards  for  righ- 


aj 

for  the  r  cm  iff  on  of fa 
teoufnefs  of  God  ■  was.  not  only  declared 
when  Chrift  was  made  a  propitiatory  faerj- 
fjee;  but  continues  to  be  mani felled  in  the 
acceptance  of  believers  through  his  name, 

*  Horn.  iii.  24.. — 2$, 
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He  appears  as  Jufi  while  acting  the  part  of 
a  jufhfier  towards  every  ode  that  behevdh  in 
7efus  Fourthly,  That  which  is  here  appli¬ 
ed  to  the  bleffings  of  forgive.nefs  and  accep¬ 
tance  with  God,  is  applicable  to  all  other 
fpiritual  bleffings  :  all,  according  to  the  fcnp  - 
tures,  are  freely  communicated  through  the 
fame  diftinguilhed  medium.  See  Ephes.  i.* 

*  The  Chfiftiari  leader,  it  is  prefumed,  may,  from  henjce, 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  ends  anfwersd  by  the  ceaiht  oi 
thrift;  a  lubjeft  which  has  occupied  much  attention  amongit 
divines.  Some  have  averted  that  Chrift,  by  his  fatisfaduon, 
accompliftec}  this  only,  “  that  God  now,  confidently  with 
the  honor  of  hisjuftice,  may  pardon  (returning)  fmners  if  n«, 
willeth  fo  to  do. 3 *  This  is  doubtlefs  true  as  far  as  it  goes :  but  \Z 
makes  no  provifton  for  the  return  of  the  fin  her.  This  fcheme, 
therefore,  leaves  the  iinner  to  perifh  in  impenitence  and  nd- 
belief,  and  the  Saviour  without  any  fecurity  of  feeing  of  the 
travail  of  his  foul.  For  how  can  a  (inner  return  without  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  And  the  Holy  Spirit,  equally  with 
£very  other  fpiritual"  bleftfng,  is  given  in  confideration  of  the 
death  of  Chrift.— Others,  to  remedy  this  deleft,  have  coiifid- 
ered  the  death  of  Chrift  as  pur  chafing  repentance  and  faith,  as 
well  as  all  other  spiritual  blefhngs,on  behalf  of  the  cleft,  ane. 
upon  this  ground  have  maintained  that  “  God  is  bound,  in 
ftrift  juftjce,  in  refpeft  to  Jefus  Chrift,  to  confer  grace  and 
glory  on  all  thole  for  whom  he  died/'*  The  writer  of  thefe 
pages  acknowledges  he  never  could  perceive  that  any  clear 
or  determinate  idea  was  conveyed  by  the  term  piirchafe  in 
this  connexion,  nor  does  it  appear  to  him  to  be  a  doftrine 
taught  in  the  feriptures.  The  notion  of  grace  being  bellowed 
bn  account  of  value  reteived,  appears  to  him  ihcortfiftgnt  with 
the  freenefs  of  grace  itfelf,  and  with  the  perfeftion  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Being,  to  whom  nothing  can  be  added  or  given  which 
can  lay  him  under  obligation.  If  the  falyatibn  of  finners  have 
been  a  commercial  tranfaftion,  he  might  pdfiibly  have  beea 
bound,  in  ftrift  right,  with  refpeft  to  Chrift,  to  beftow  grace 
and  glory ;  but  in  that  cafe  there  would  have  been  no  room 
for  free  remiflion,  with  refpeft  to  the  Father.  If  fin  be  what 
Dr.  Owen  very  juftly  contends  it  is,  not  a  debt ,  but  a  crime  ; 
and  if  the  fatisfaftion  ©f  Chrift  was  not  a  reimburfement  of 

*  See  Dr.  0<wtn's  Differtation  on  Divine  'JuJlice>  Chap .  XI L 
Sec.  v,  vi.  v/7. 
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Thefe  remarks  may  fuffica  to  fhew,  not 
only  that  Mr.  Paines  aOertibn  has  no  truth 
in  it,  but  that  all  thofe  pro  fellers'  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  who  have  adopted  his  principle,  have 
h>  far  deviated  from  the  do&rine  of  Re¬ 
demption  as  it  is  taught  in  the  .Scriptures, 

Irjft  property,  but  an  expedient  devi fed  for  the  preferring  of 
the  divine  chara&er  in  the  exercife  of  mercy,  no  fuch  confe- 
qnepte  vvi.l  follow.  God  will  be  under  no  other  obligation 
Jf?  ^ve  any  fipner  than  that  which  fpontaneoufty  arifes  from 
i.is  own  nature,  and  the  promife  made  to  his  Son. 

It  we  lay,  a  way -was  opened  by  the  death  op 

L  H  III  S  T  FOR  THE  FREE  AND  CONSISTENT  EXERCISE  OF 
L1ER.CY,  IN  ALL  THE  METHODS  WHICH  SOVEREIGN  W  IS - 
15 o M  ; A T/ IT  po  adopt,  perhaps  we  (hail  include  every 
material  idea  which  the  Scriptures  gives  us  of  that  important 
event.  r 

.  here  arc  three  kinds  of  hleflings  in  particular,  which  God* 
0l  '*  death  cf  his  Son,  be/tows  upon  men.— ~ 

J  ndt,  He  fends  forth  the  gofpel  of  falvatioh,  accompanied 
••  uh  a  tree  and  indefinite  invitation  to  embrace  it,  and  an  as- 
i-i^ance  mat  whoioever  complies  with  the  invitation,  (for 
■  mere  is  no  ability  wanting  in  any  man  who  pofrefTes 
an  lion  eft  heart)  frail  have  everlafting  life.  This  favor  is  be- 
it  owed  on  sinners  as  sinners.  God  giveth  the  true  bread 
from  heaven  in  this  way  to  many  who  never  receive  it.  He 
m vite th  thofe  to  the  gofpel  flipper  who  refufe  and  make  li<?bt 
cf  it.  John  vi.  32,  36.  Matt.  xxii.  4,  5.  0 

Secondly,  He  bellows  his  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  frn&j- 
fy  the  foul:  gives  a  new  heart,  and  a  right  fpirit,  and  takes 
u'vay  the  heart  of  fton e.— Chrijl  is  exalted  to  give  repentance. 

A  its  v.  31.  Unto  us  it  is  given  in  behalf  of  Chrijl,  to  believe 
in  him.  jPaii,  ),  /■  (j .  in  e  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  thro* 
the  rig  hi  eoufnefs  cf  God .  and  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrijl.  z  Pet. 

1.  j.  This  favor  is  conferred  on  elect  sinners.  See  Adis 
xiii,  48.  Rom.  viii.  28 — 30. 

[  hirdly,  j  hrough  tiie  lame  medium  is  given  the  free  par¬ 
don  oi  all  our  fim,  acceptance  with  God,  power  to  become 
the  fons  of  God,  and  the  promife  of  everlafting  life.  Tour 
Jins  are  forgiven  you.  for  his  name's  fake,  i  John  ii.  12.  God, 
Jor  Chrijl"  s  Jake,  hath  forgiven  you.  Ephef.  iv.  32.  Wc  are  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  beloved.  Ehpef.  i.  6.  By  means  of  his  death  vjs 
receive  the  promife  of  eternal  inheritance .  Heb.  ix.  15.  This 
kind  ot  blelfings  is  conferred  on  believing  sinners. 
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As  to  what  Mr.  Paine  adedgeS,  that  the 
innocent  fathering  for  the  guilty,  even  iho 
it  be  with  his  own  confent.  is  contrary  to 
everv  principle  of  moral  juttice,  he  alnrms^ 
the  fame  of  God’s  vifiting  the  iniquities  oj 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  *  But  this  is  a 
truth  evident  by  univerfal  experience.  It  is 
feen  every  day,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Xf  Mr.  Paine  indulge  in  intemperance,  and 
leave  children  behind  him,  they  may  feel 
the  cbnfequences  of  his  mifcondufl  when  he 
is  in  his  grave,  h  he  fins  of  the  father  may 
thus  be  vifued  upon  the  children  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  it  would,  however, 
be  their  afftidion  only,  and  not  their  punilh- 
rnent.  Yet  fuch  vifitations  are  wifely  order¬ 
ed  as  a  motive  to  fobriety.  Nor  is  it  between 
parents  and  children  only  tnat  fuch  a  con¬ 
nexion  exifls,  as  that  the  happinefs  of  one 
depends  upon  t he  conduCt  of  others,  a  flight 

furvev  of  fociety,  in  its  various  relations, 
muff,  convince  us  that  the  fame  principle 
pervades  creation.  To  call  this  injuMce,  is 
to  fly  in  the  lace  of  the  <  reator.  Vvith  fuch 
an  obje&or  I  have  nothing  to  do;  He  that 
Yeproveth  God,  let  him  anjwer  it. 

If  the  idea  of  the  innocent  fuffering  in  the 
room  of  the  guilty  were,  in  all  cafes,  inad- 
milhble,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  human 
Underftanding,  how  came  the  ule  of  expia¬ 
tory  fdcnfices  to  prevail  as  it  has,  in  every 
age  and  nation?  Whether  the  idea frrit pro- 

Co  e 

#  Age  of  Ref  on,  P<irt  I.  p.  4*  Note. 
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ceecled  from  a  divine  command,  as  Chrifti- 
ans  generally  believe,  or  whatever  was  its 
origin,  it  has  approved  itfelf  to  the  minds  of 
men ;  and  not  of  the  molt  uncultivated  part 
ot  mankind  only,  but  of  the  inofl  learned 
and  polite.  The  facrifices  of  the  Gentiles,  it 
is  true,  were  full  of  fuperflition,  and  wideiv 
different,  as  might  be  expefted,  from  thofe 
wmch  were  regulated  by  the  Scriptures;  but 
tne  general  principle  is  the  fame:  All  agree 
in  the  idea  of  the  difpleafure  of  the  Deity 
being  appeafaole  by  an  innocent  viflim  be¬ 
ing  facrifired  in  the  place  of  the  guilty.  The 
idea  of  expiatory  facrifices,  and  of  a  media¬ 
tion  founded  upon  them,  is  beautifully  ex- 
preffed  in  the  book  of  Job;  a  book  not  on¬ 
ly  of  great  antiquity,  but  which  feems  to 
have  obtained  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Paine, 
having,  as  he  fuppofes,  been  written  by  a 
Gentile.  And  it  was  Jo,  that,  after  the  Lord- 
had  fpoken  thefe  words  unto  job,  the  Lord 
Jaid  to  Lliphaz  the  Temanite,  My  wrath  is 
kindled  againf  thee,  and  againf  thy  two 
friends :  for  ye  have  not  fpoken  of  me  the 
thing  that  is  right,  as  my  fervant  Job  hath . 

■  Therefore  take  unto  you  now  feven  bullocks 
and  Jeven  rams,  and  'go  to  my  fervant  Job , 
and  offer  up  for  yourf elves  a  burnt-offering t 
and  my  fervant  Job  fiall  pray  for  you;  for 
him  will  I  accept:  lef  /  deal  with  you  after 
your  folly,  in  that  ye  have  not  fpoken  of  me 
the  thine,  which  is  right,  like  my  fervant  Job. 
So  /  liphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shu - 
kite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  went,  and 
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did  according  as  the  Lord  commanded  them : 
the  Lord  alfo  accepted  Job*  The  obidEhoni 
which  are  now  made  to  the  facrihce  01  Chritt, 
equally  apply  to  all  expiatory  facnfices;  the 
offerinf  up  of  which,  had  not  the  former 
fuperceded  them,  would  have  continued  to 

this  day.  .  .  , 

If  an  innocent  charafler  offer  to  die  in  the 

room  of  a  guilty  fellow-creature,  it  is  not 
ordinarily  accepted,  nor  would  it  be  proper 
that  it  fliould.  For  he  may  have  no  juft 
riaht  to  difpofe  of  his  life;  or  if  he  have,  he 
lias  no  power  to  refume  it  •  there  may  hke- 
wife  be  no  fuch  relation  between  the  parties, 
as  that  the  fuffering  of  the  one  fhould  ex- 
prefs  difpleafure  againft  the  conduct  of  the 
other.  Befides  this,  there  may  be  no  great 
and  good  end  accompli (hed  by  fuch  a  fub- 
ftitution,  to  fociety ;  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the 
death  of  the  one  might  be  ecjual,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  the  gain  from  the  life  of  the  other. 
If  the  evil  to  be  endured  might  be  furvived ; 
if  the  relation  between  the  parties  were  fuch 
that  in  the  fufferings  of  the  one,  mankind 
would  be  impreffed  with  the  evil  of  the  o- 
ther;  and  if  by  fuch  a  proceeding  great  ad¬ 
vantage  \yould  accrue  to  fociety,  inflead  of 
being  accounted  inadmiffible,  it  would  be 
reckoned  right,  and  wife,  and  good. — If  a 
dignified  individual,  by  enduring  fome  tem¬ 
porary  fe verity  from  an  offended  nation, 
could  appeafe  their  difpleafure,  and  thereby 


*  Chap,  xlii.  7— 9. 
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y  ve  his  country  from  the  deftroying  fvyord 
Yoo  would  not  admire  his  difinterefted  con- 
«nct .  And  if  the  offended,  from  motives  of 
fmmanity  were  contented  with  exprefling 
their  difpleafure,  by  transferring  the  effeft 
°t  it  from  a  whole  nation  tP  an  individual, 
•who  thus  flepped  forward  on  their  behalf 
woum  their  conduft  be  cenfured  as  t£  indis- 
ci  iminate  revenge?”  The  truth  is,  the  atone- 
ment  of  Chrirt:  affords  a  difplay  of  juflice  on 
too  large  a  fcale,  and  on  too  humbling  a 
Prmejple  to  approve  itfelf  to  a  contraftecL 
and  haughty  mind.  . .  - 
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C  H  A  p.  V. 

The  Cow fiflency  of  the  Scripture  Doftrine  of 
Redemption ,  with  the  modern  Opinion  of 
the  Magnitude  of  Creation. 

IT  is  common  for  Deiffs  to  impute  the  pro- 
grels  of  their  principles  to  the  pi  evalence 
of  true  philofophy  — I  he  world,  they  lay,  is 
more  enlightened;  and  a  great  number  of 
difcoveries  are  progreUively  making,  which 
render  the  credibility  of  the  fcriptures  more 
and  more  fufpicious.  It  is  now  a  commonly 
received  opinion,  for  infiance,  among  men 
of  fcience,  that  this  world  is  but  a  point 
in  creation;  that  every  planet  is  a  woud, 
and  all  the  fixed  Oars  ' fo  many  funs  in  the 
centres  of  fo  many  fyOems  of  worlds;  and 
that  as  every  part  of  creation  within  our 
knowledge  teems  with  life,  and  as  God  hath 
made  nothing  in  vain,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  all  thele  worlds  are  inhabited  by  intel¬ 
ligent  beings,  who  are  capable  ol  knowing 
and  adoring  their  Creator.  But  if  this  be 
true,  how  incredible  is  it  that  fo  great  a  por¬ 
tion  of  regard  Ihould  be  exerciled  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  towards  man  as  the  fcriptures 
reprefent;  how  incredible,  efpecially,  it  muft 
appear  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  Deity  ihould 
become  incarnate,  Ihould  take  human  na¬ 
ture  into  the  mod  intimate  union  with  him- 
felf,  apd  thereby  raife  it  to  fuch  lingular  e- 
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minency  in  the  fcale  of  being,  though  com- 
pared  with  the  whole  of  creation,,  if  we  com- 
>rehend  even  the  whole  fpecies,  it  will  be 
ess  than  a  nefl  of  infefls  compared  with  the 
unnumbered  millions  of  animated  beings 
which  inhabit  the  earth.  ° 

1  his  objefclion,  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
has  had  a  very  confiderable  influence  on  the 
ipecu'ating  part  of  mankind.  Mr  Paine,  in 
the  firff  Part  of  his  Age  of  Reafonf  has  la¬ 
beled,  after  his  manner,  to  make  the  mofl 
of  it,  and  thereby  to  difparage  Chriftianity. 

£*  i  hough  it  is  not  a  diretf  article  of  the 
6‘  ChriRianfyftem,!,hefays,  “  that  this  world, 
which  we  inhabit,  is  the  whole  of  the  ha- 
“  bitable  creation ;  yet  it  is  fo  worked  up 
“  therewith,  from  what  is  called  the  Mofaic 
(e  account  of  the  creation,  the  flory  of  Eve 
and  the  apple,  and  the  counterpart  of  that 
"  ifory,  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  to 
believe  otherwife,  that  is,  to  believe  that 
God  created  a  plurality  of  worlds,  at  leaf! 
**  as  numerous  as  what  we  call  liars,  renders 
the  Chriffian  fyftem  of  faith,  at  once  little 
“  and  ridiculous,  and  fcatters  it  in  the  mind 
“  like  feathers  in  the  air.  The  two  beliefs 
“  cannot  be  held  together  in  the  fame  mind; 

4‘  and  he  who  thinks  lie  believes  both,  has 
“  thought  but  little  of  either.  T 

Again,  Having  difeourfed  on  the  vafl  ex¬ 
tent  of  creation,  he  alks,  “  But  in  the  midii 
“  of  there  refletiions,  what  are  we  to  think 
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of  the  Chridian  fydem  of  faith,  that  forms 
itfelf  upon  the  idea  of  only  one  world,  and 
that  of  no  greater  extent  than  twenty-five 
<{  thoufand  miles  ?:1 — From  whence  could  a- 
“  rife  the  folitary  and  drange  conceit  that 
the  Almighty,  who  had  millions  of  worlds 
“  equally  dependent  on  his  proteftion,lhould 
“  quit  the  care  of  all  the  reft,  and  come  to 
ec  die  in  our  world,  becaufe  they  fay  one  man, 
and  one  woman  had  eaten  an  apple?  And 
•  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  fuppofe  that 
every  world  in  the  boundlefs  creation  had 
an  Eve,  an  apple,  a  ferpent,  and  a  Redeem¬ 
er?  In  this  cafe,  the  perfon  who  is  irreve¬ 
rently  called  the  Son  of  God,  arid  fome- 
times  God  himfelf,  Would  have  nothin®1 
“  elfe  to  do  than  to  travel  from  world  to 
6t  world,  in  an  endlefs  fuccedion  of  death, 
“  with  fcarce  a  momentary  interval  of  life.' 

To  animadvert  upon  all  the  extravagant 
and  offenfive  things,  even  in  fo  frnall  a  part  of 
Mr.  Paine’s  performance  as  the  above  quo¬ 
tation,  would  be  an  irkfome  talk.  A  few  re¬ 
marks,  however,  may  not  be  improper. 

Firft,  Though  Mr.  Paine  is  pleafed  to  fay, 
in  his  ufual  dyle  of  naked  afl’ertion,  that  “  the 
two  beliefs  cannot  be  held  together;  and 
**  that  he  who  thinks  he  bebeves  both,  has 
thought  but  little  of  either yet  he  cannot 
be  ignorant,  that  many  who  have  admitted 
the  one,  have,  at  the  fame  time,  held  fad  the 
other.  Mr.  Paine  is  certainly  not  overload- 
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fed  with  modefty,  when  comparing  his  own 
abi!  ides  and  acquifitions  with  thole  of  other 
men:  but  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  with 
all  his  afl’u ranee,  he  vvTii  1  not  pretend  that  Ba¬ 
con,  or  Boyle,  or  Newton,  to  mention 
no  more,  had  thought  but  little  of  philofo- 
phy  or  Chridianity.  i  imagine  it  would  be 
within  the  compafs  of  truth,  were  I  to  fay, 
they  bellowed  twenty  times  more  thought 
upon  both  thefe  fubj  cfs  than  ever  Mr.  Paine 
cud.  His  extreme  ignorance  of  Chridianity, 
at  leall,  is  manifeft,  by  the  numerous  groks 
blunders  of  which  he  has  been  deteHed. 

Secondly,  Suppofingthefcripture  account 
of  the  Creation  to  he  lnconfider't  with  the 
ideds  which  modern  philofophers  entertain 
of  its  extent;  yet  it  is  not  what  Mr.  Paine 
reprefents  it. — It  certainly  dc.es  not  teach, 
“  that  this  world,  which  we  inhabit,  is  the 
“  whole  of  the  habitable  creation.” — Mr. 
Paine  will  not  deny,  that  it  exhibits  a  world 
of  happinefs,  and  a  world  of  mifery,  though 
in  the  career  of  his  extravagance,  he  feems 
to  have  overlooked  it. 

Thirdly,  If  the  two  beliefs,  as  Mr.  Paine 
calls  them,  cannot  be  confidently  held  toge¬ 
ther,  we  need  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
which  to  relinquish.  All  the  reafoning  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  multiplicity  of  worlds,  inhabited  by 
intelligent  beings,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
a  flrong  probability.  No  man  can  properly 
be  faicl  to  believe  it:  it  is  not  a  matter  oi 
faith,  but  of  opinion.  It  is  an  opinion  too 
that  has  taken  place  of  other  opinions,  w  hich, 


in  their  day,  were  admired  by  the  phiiofo- 
phical  part  of  mankind  as  much  as  this  is  in 
ours. — Mr,  Paine  feerrts  to  wifh  to  have  it 
thought,  that  the  do&rine  of  a  multiplicity 
of  inhabited  worlds  is  a  matter  ol  demon) h  ci- 
lion  :  but  the  exiilence  of  a  number  ot  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  whofe  revolutions  ate  under 
the  direction  of  certain  laws,  and  whofe  re¬ 
turns,  therefore,  are  the  objedls  of  human 
calculation,  does  not  prove  that  they  are  all 
inhabited  by  intelligent  beings.  I  do  not  de* 
ny  that,  from  other  confederations,  the  thing 
may  be  highly  probable;  but  it  is  no  more 
than  a  probability.  Now,  before  we  give  up 
a  dnclrine,  which,  if  St  were  even  to  prove  fal¬ 
lacious,  has  no  dangerous  confequences  at¬ 
tending  it;  and  which,  if  it  fhduld  be  found 
a  truth,  involves  our  eternal  falvation,  we 
ihould  endeavor  to  have  a  more  Solid  ground 
than  mere  opinion  on  which  to  take  our 
Hand. 

But  I  clo  not  wifh  to  avail  myfelf  of  thefe 
obfervations,as  I  am  under  no  a  p prehen  non? 


that  the  caufe  in  which  I  engage  requires 


them. — -A d  m  itting  t  h  a  t  the  i  n  t  e  l  l i - 

GENT  CREATION  IS  AS  EXTENSIVE  AS  MO¬ 


DERN  PHILOSOPHY  SUPPOSES,  THE  CRE¬ 
DIBILITY  OF  REDEMPTION  is  not  there¬ 
by  WEAKENED;  BUTjOM  the  contrary, 
IN  MANY  RESPECT  Sj  IS  STRENGTHENED 

and  aggrandized.  I  Thai!  offer  a  few  ob- 
fervations  on  each  of  the  branches  of  the 
above  pofiuon. 
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The  fcripture  do&rine  of  Redemption,  it 
is  acknowledged,  fuppofes  that  man,  mean 
and  little  as  he  is  in  the  fcale  of  being,  has 
occupied  a  peculiar  portion  of  the  divine  re- 
ga,d.  ft  requires  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  the"  ertemies  of  revelation,  in  order,  it 
fhould  fee  in,  to  give  the  greater  force  to  their 
ohjeftion,  diminiih  the  importance  of  man, 
as  a  creature  of  God,  beyond  what  its  friends 
can  admit. —  1  hough  Mr,  Paine  expreffeth 
his  “  hope  of  happinefs  beyond  this  life  ;* 
and  though  Ionic  other  deifhcal  writers  have 
admitted  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  yet 
this  is  more  than  others  of  them ' will  allow, 
i  he  hope  ol  a  future  flate,  as  we  have  feen, 
is  objected  to  by  many  of  them  as  a  feljijk 
principle;  and  others  of  them  have  attempt 
ted  to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule.  But  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  man  is  a  doftrine  which  Re¬ 
demption  fuppofes;  and  if  this  be  allowed, 
man  is  not  fo  infignrficant  a  being  as  they 
might  with  to  confider  him. — A  being  that 
pofleffes  an  immortal  mind,  a  mind  capable 
of  increafing  knowledge,  and  confequently 
of  increafing  happinefs,  or  mifery,  in  an  end- 
le as  duration,  cannot  be  infignificant.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  fey  that  the  falvation  of 
one  foul,  according  to  the  fcriptural  account 
of  things,  is  of  inconceivably  greater  moment 
than  the  temporal  falvation  of  a  nation,  or 
ol  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  for  ten  thou- 
fend  ages.  The  eternal  falvation,  therefore, 
of  a  number  of  loft  finners,  which  no  man 
can  number,  however  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
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infinite  condefcenfion  in  the  great  Supreme 
to  accomplish,  is  not  apobjeft  for  creatures, 
even  the  in  oft  exalted,  to  confider  as  ol  ImaU 

^C<Having  premifed  thus  much,  I  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  the  firft  place,  to  offer  a  few  obfer- 
vationsin  proof  that  there  is  nothing 

IN  THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  OF  RE¬ 
DEMPTION  WHICH  IS  INCONSISTENT  WITH 
THE  MODERN  OPINION  OF  THE  MAGNI- 

TUBE  OF  CREATION. 

X.  Let  creation  be  as  extenfve  as  it  may, 
and  the  number  of  worlds  be  multiplied  to  the 
utmofl  boundary  to  which  imagination  can 
reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  oj  them,  ex¬ 
cept  men  and  angels ,  have  apoflatizedfi  ovi 

Cjt  od .  — —  _  ,  .  p 

If  our  world  be  only  a  fmall  province,  io 

to  fpeak,  of  God’s  vaft  empire,  there  is  rea- 

fon  to  hope,  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  it 

where  fin  has  entered,  except  among  the 

fallen  angels;  and  that  the  endlefs  myriads 

of  intelligent  beings,  in  other  worlds,  are  all 

the  hearty  friends  of  virtue,  of  order,  and  of 

God.  /ii  •  1  • 

If  this  be  true,  (and  there  is  nothing  m 

philofophy  or  divinity,  I  believe,  to  difcre- 

dit  it,)  then  Mr.  Paine  need  not  have  fup- 

pofed,  if  he  could  have  fup.preffed  the  plea- 

fare  of  the  witticifm,  that  the  Son  of  God 

{hould  have  to  travel  from  world  to  world 

in  the  character  of  a  Redeemer. 

II.  Let  creation  be  ever  fo  extenjive,  there : 

is  nothing  incanfjtent  with  reafun  in  fuppos?. 


I 
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)ff  fff*™  one  particular  pari  of  it \Jhould 
ti  '  ''iffl  f  ^  reA  as  a  theatre  on  which 

)  U.  "UT  Jrtwr  °'  att  things  would  perform 
hit  mojl  glorious  works, — 

Ever)- empire  that  has  been  founded  in 
IT  has  had  'ome  one  particular  fpot 
f n  tnoie  .iftions  were  performed,  from 
whence  its  glory  has  arifen.  1  he  glory  of 
the  Caefars  was  founded  on  the  event,  of  a 
DattJe  fought  near  a  very  inqonfiderable  ci~ 
ty:  ana  why  might  not  this  world,  though 
■Jc'-S  Vnan  "  twenty-five  thoufand  miles  in  cm- 
cumference,”  be  chofen  as  the  theatre  on 

■wo?I<!  brino  about  events  that 
|<  ould  nit  his  whole  empire  with  glory  and 

jovi  It  would  be  as  reafonable  to  plead  the 
in  ignincance  or  AEhum  or  Agincourt  aq 
©ejection  to  the  competency  of  the  victories 
mere  obtained,  (fuppofmg  them  to  have  been 
on  the  fide  of  righteoufnefs]  to  fill  the  refpec- 
tive  empires  of  Rome  and  Britain  with  glo¬ 
ry,  as  that  of  our  world  to  fill  the  whole  em¬ 
pire  of  God  with  matter  of  joy  and  everlaft- 
jhg  p.aife.  I  i;e  truth  is,  the  comparative  di» 
menfion  of  our  world  is  of  no  account.  If  it 
L  ■  large  enough  for  the  accomplifhment  of 
events  which  are  fufficient  to  occupy  the 

minds  of  all  intelligences,  that  is  all  that  is 
required.  . 


UI 


J 


,  any  one  pari  of  Gods  creation,  ra- 
tiiti  Uw,n  nr  other,  pojfejjed,  a  Jupenor  fitnefs 
to  oeccme  a  theatre  on  which  he  might  difplay 
his  glory,  it  jhould  fccm  to  be  that  part  where 
the  greaufl  efforts  have  been  made  to  di  (honor 

j?}  1  YYi  .  %Jp 
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A  rebellious  province  in  an  empire,  would 
be  the  fitted  place  in  it  to  difplay  tbejuftice, 
goodnefs,  and  benignity  of  a  government. — - 
Here  would  naturally  be  erefted  the  banner 
of  righteoufnefs ;  here  the  war  would  be  car¬ 
ried  on;  here  pardons  and  punilhments  to 
different  characters  would  be  awarded ;  and 
here  the  honors  of  the  government  would  be 
eftabhfhed  on  fuch  a  bafts,  that  the  remotefl 
parts  or  the  empire  might  hear,  and  fear, 
and  learn  obedience.  The  part  that  is  dis- 
eafed,  whether  in  the  body  natural,  or  the 
body  politic,  is  the  part  to  which  the  reme¬ 
dy  is  direfted.  Let  there  be  what  number  of 
worlds  there  may,  full  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures;  yet  if  there  be  but  one  world  which 
is  guilty  and  miferable,  thither  will  be  direc¬ 
ted  the  operations  of  mercy.  The  good  fhep- 
herd  of  the  fheep  wull  leave  the  ninety  and 
nine  in  the  v/ildernefs,  and  feek  and  fave  that 
which  is  loft. 

IV.  The  events  hroH  to  pafs  in  this  world, , 
little  and  infignificant  as  it  may  be ,  are  com¬ 
petent  to  fill  all,  and  every  part  oj  God’s  domi¬ 
nions  with  evert  filing  and  increafiing  joy. — 

Mental  enjoyment  differs  widely  from  cor¬ 
poreal:  the  beftnwment  of  the  one  upon  a 
great  number  of  objects  is  necefiarily  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  d  vision of  it  into  parts;  and  thofe 
who  come  m  for  a  (hare  of  it  diminifh  the 
quantity  remaining  for  others  that  come  af¬ 
ter  them;  but  not  fo  the  other.  An  intellec¬ 
tual  object  requires  only  to  be  known,  and 
it  is  equally  capable  oi  affording  enjoyment 
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so  a  million  as  to  an  individual,  to  a  world 
as  to  a  million,  and  to  the  whole  univerfe, 
oe  it  ever  fo  exteniive,  as  to  a  world.  If.  as 
the  fcriptures  inform  us,  God  was  mamfejk 
tn  ihejlefk ,  jujlijied  in  the  fpirit,feen  of  an¬ 
gels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on 
tit,  ine  world,  ana  received  up  into  glory ;  if 
there  be  enough  in  this  rnyjlerious  tranfac- 
tion  to  fill  with  joy  the  hearts  of  all  who  be¬ 
lieve  it;  if  ii  be  fo  interefting  that  the  molt 
exalted  intelligences  become  comparatively 
indifferent  to  every  other  objeft,  dejiring  to 
look  into  it;  then  is  it  fufficient  to  fill  all 
tilings,  and  to  exhibit  the  divine  glory  m  all 
places  of  his  dominion* 

Mr.  Fame  allows  that  it  is  not  a  diredt  ar¬ 


ticle  oi  the  ChriRian  fyltern  that  there  is  not 
a  plurality  oi  inhabited  worlds;  yet  he  af¬ 
firms  if  is  fo  worked  up  with  the  fcripture  ac¬ 
count,  that  to  believe  the  latter  we  mult  re- 
linquilh  the  former,  as  little  and  ridiculous. 

1  he  fcriptures,  it  is  true,  do  not  teach  the 
dodirine  of  a  multitude  of  inhabited  worlds : 
but  neither  do  they  teach  the  contrary. — - 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  forms  any 
part  ol  their  defign.  The  objedt  they  keep 
in  view,  though  Mr.  Paine  may  term  it  “  lit¬ 
tle  and  ridiculous,”  is  infinitely  iuperior  to 
this,  both  as  to  utility  and  magnitude,  t  hey 
were  not  given  to  teach  us  aftronomy,  or 
geography,  or  civil  government,  or  any  fci- 
cuce  which  relates  to  the  prelent  life  only  $ 


* 
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therefore  they  do  not  determine  upon  any 
fyftem  of  any  of  thefe  fciences.  Thefe  are 
things  upon  which  reafon  is  competent  to 
judge,  fufficient,  at 'lea  ft,  for  all  thepurpofes 
of  human  life,  without  a  revelation  from 
heaven.  The  great  objeft  of  Revelation  is, 
to  inftruft  11s  in  things  which  pertain  to  our 
everlafting  peace;  and  as  to  other  things, 
even  the  rile  and  fall  of  the  mighttefi  em¬ 
pires,  they  are  only  touched  in  an  incident¬ 
al  manner,  as  the  mention  of  them  might  be 
neceffary  to  higher  purpofes.  '1  he  great  em¬ 
pires  of  Babylon,  Perfia,  Greece,- and  Rome 
are  predicted  and  delcribed  in  the  fcriptures, 
bv  the  fifing  and  ravaging  of  fo  many  beefs 
of  prey.  Speaking  of  the  European  part  of 
the  earth,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  Japhet,  they  do  not  go  about  to 
give  an  exafcf,  geographical  description  of 
it;  but,  by  a  fynecdoche,  call  it  the  ifes  of 
the  Gentiles  and  this,  as  I  fuppofe,  becaufe 
its  eaftern  boundary,  the  Archipelago,  or 
Grecian  1  [lands ,  were  fituated  contiguous  to 
the  Holy  Land.  And  thus,  when  fpeaking 
of  the  whole  creation,  they  call  it  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth ,  as  being  the  whole  that 
comes  within  the  reach  of  our  fenfes. 

It  is  no  difhonor  to  the  fcriptures  that 
they  keep  to  their  profetTed  end.  Tho’  they 
give  us  no  fyftem  of  aftronomy ;  yet  they 
urge  us  to  ftudy  the  works  of  God,  and  teach 
Us  to  adore  him  upon  every  difeovery.  Tho3 

*  Gen,  x.  5.  Ifai.  xlix. 
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_  i vc  us  ho  fyftem 

they  encourage  us  to  avail  ou delves  of  cb 
fervation  and  experience  to  obtain  one,  fee¬ 
ing  the  whole  earth  is  given  in  prophecy  to 
the  Mefliah,  and  is  marked  out  as  the  held 


in  which  his  fervants  are  to  labor.  Though 
they  determine  not  upon  any  mode  or  fys- 
tem  of  civil  government;  yet  they  teach  o- 
bedience3  in  civil  matters,  to  all.  And  tho’ 
their  attention  be  tnaihly  directed  to  things 
which  pertain  to  the  life  to  come;  yet  by 
attending  to  their  inffruClions,  we  are  alfo 
fitted  for  the  labors  and  bufferings  o.  the  pre- 
fent  life. 

The  feriptures  are  written  in  a  popular 
ftyle,  as  belt  adapted  to  their  great  end.  If 
the  falvation  of  philoiophers  only  had  beers 
their  object,  the  language  might  pofhbly 
have  been  fomewhat  different ;  though  event 
this  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  fince  the  fly  Id 
is  Suited  to  the  fubject,  and  to  the  great  end 
which  they  had  in  view;  But  being  add  refs- 
ed  to  men  of  every  degree,  it  was  highly  pro¬ 
per  that  the  language  fhould  be  fitted  to  eve¬ 
ry  capacity,  and  fuited  10  their  common 
modes  of  conception.  They  fpeak  of  the 
.foundations  of  the  earth,  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
the  greater  and  leffer  lights  in  the  heavens, 
the  fun  rijing ,  funding  fill,  and  going  down, 
and  m  /  other  things  in  the  fame  way.  If 
deifls  object  to  thefe  modes  of  fpeaking  as 
conveying  ideas  which  are  inconfiffent  with 
the  true  theory  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
let  them,  if  they  can,  fubfiitute  others  which 
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are  confident:  let  them,  in  their  common 
convention,  when  deferring  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  evening  and  morning,  ipeak  ot  the 
earth  as  rifing  and  going  down  infiead  ot  the 
Sun  and  the  fame with  regard  to  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  planets,  and  fee  if  men  m  com¬ 
mon  will  better  underhand  them,  or  wheth¬ 
er  they  would  be  able  even  to  underhand 
one  another.  The  confiant  ufe  of  fuch  lan¬ 
guage,  even  by  philofophers  themfelves,  m 
common  converfation,  fufficiently  proves  the 
futility  and  unfairnefs  of  their  objecting  to 
Revelation  on  this  account.  The  popular 
ideas  on  thefe  fubjects  are  as  much  woik- 
ed  up”  in  the  common  converfation  of  phi¬ 
lofophers,  as  they  are  in  the  fcriptures. 

By  the  drift  of  Mr.  Paine's  writings,  lie 
feerns  to  with  to  convey  the  idea,  that  fo 
contracted  were  the  views  of  the  lcriptural 
writers,  that  even  the  globularity  of  the  earth 
was  unknown  to  them.  If,  however,  luch  a 
fentence  as  that  of  Job,  He  hangeththe  earth 
■upon  nothing *  had  been  found  in  any  of  the 
old  heathen  writers,  he  would  readily  have 
concluded  that  “  this  idea  was  familiar  to 
the  ancients.”  Or  if  a  heathen  poet  had  ut¬ 
tered  fuch  language  as  that  of  Ifaiah — Be¬ 
hold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and, 
are  counted  as  the  fmall  du/l  of  the  balance  * 
behold ,  he  taketh  up  the  ijles  as  a  very  little 
thing.  All  nations  before  11 1  m  are  as  nothing; 
and  they  are  counted  to  him  lefs  than  nothing 

Gg 
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o :hl  vanity ,  he  might  have  been  applauded 
as  pohefimg  a  mind  as  large,  and  nearly  as 
wlu  informed  as  the  gemufes  of  modern 
times  But  the  truth  is,  the  fcriptural  writ¬ 
ers  were  not  intent  on  displaying  the  threat- 
nels  of  their  own  conception,  nor  even  of 
creation  itfelf ;  but  rather  of  the  plory  of 
h  i  m  who  fULeth  all  in  all.  b  7 


*r 

A 


The  foregoing  obfervations  may  fuffice  to 
emove  Mr.  Paine  s  objeftion;  but  if,  in  ad- 
dition  to  them,  it  can  be  proved,  that  upon 
ine  In ppofition  of  a  great  number  of  inha- 
oitLvl  woi Ids,  Chriiiiamty ,  mllead  or  appear- 
mg  little  and  ridiculous,55  is  the  more  en- 
laiged,  and  that  iome  of  its  difficulties  are 
tlie  more  eafily  accounted  for,  this  will  be 
hill  more  fatisfaclory.  Let  us,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceed,  Secondly,  to  offer  evidence  that  the 


CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  REDEMPTION 
IS  STRENGTHENED  AND  AGGRANDIZED 
RY  THE  SUPPOSED  MAGNITUDE  OF  GRE¬ 


AT  I O  N . 

I.  The  fcripture  teaches ,  that  God's  regard 
to  man  is  an  ajtomjhing  ivjtance  of  condefcen- 
Jion ,  and  that  on  account  of  the  difpanty  be¬ 
tween  him  a/nd  the  celejiial  creation . — 

When  I  conjider  thy  heavens ,  faith  David,. 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  Jars 
which  thou  hafi  ordained  ;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ;  and  the  fion  of  many 
that  thou  vifitejl  him  ?  Will  God  in  very  deed 
faith  Solomon,  dwcllzoith  men  upon  the  earth?* 

Pi.  viii.  3,  j..  2  Chr.  vi.  18.  In  this  part  of  the  fubje<5h 
fconftderable  *ie  is  made  of  the  leriptures;  but  it  is  only  for 
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The  divine  condefcenfion  towards  man  is 
a  truth  upon  any.  fyftem;  but  upon  the  iup- 
po.fi  tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  fo  ma¬ 
ny  inhabited  worlds,  it  is  a  truth  full  of  a- 
mazement,  and  the  foregoing  language  of 
David  and  Solomon  is  forcible  beyond  ail 
conception.  The  idea  of  him,  who  upholds 
a  Umverfe  of  fuch  extent  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  becoming  incarnate,  refiding  with 
men,  and  fetting  up  his  kingdom  amongft 
them,  that  he  might  raife  them  to  eternal 
glory,  as  much  furpafleth  all  that  phiioioptiy 
calls  great  and  noble,  as  the  Creator  furpas- 
fes  the  work  of  his  hands. 


II.  The  fcriptures  inform  us  that  before 
creation  was  begun,  our  world  was  marked 
cut  by  eternal  vjifdom  as  the  theatre  of  its  joy¬ 
ful  operations. — 

This  idea  is  forcibly  expreffed  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs :  lief  ore  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  fettled ;  before  the  hills ,  was  1  brot 
forth — while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth, 
nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highefi  part  of  the'duft 
of  the  world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  / 
was  there  ;  -when  he  Jet  a  comp  a fs  upon  the 
face  of  the  depth. :  when  he  ejlab  lifted  the  clouds 
above:  -when  he  fir engthened  the fountains  of 
the  deep :  token  he  gave  to  the  Sea  his  decree, 
that  the  waters  fhould  not.  pafis  his  command. 


men 1 


mien 


vom 


ndations  of 


i 

the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  what  the  Chriftian  dodrine  cf  re¬ 
demption  is:  and  this  is  undoubted!;/  confident  with  every  rule 
of  jull  reasoning-,  as,  whether  they  be  true  or  filfe,  they  are 
the  ftandard  by  "which  this  doctrine  is  to  be  jticaiured. 
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the  earth ;  then  I  teas  by  him ,  as  one  brought 
UP  with  him :  and  1  was  daily  his  delight,  re¬ 
joicing  always  before  him  ;  rejoicing  in  the  ha¬ 
bitable  part  of  his  earth;  and  my  delights 
were  with  the  fans  of  men. 

On  this  interefting  paffage  I  fhall  offer  a 
few  remarks,  Firft,  Amongft  the  variety  of 
objedts  which  are  here  fpecified  as  the  works 
of  God,  the  earth  is  mentioned  as  being  in 
a  fort  his  peculiar  property.  Doubtlefs  the 
whole  creation  is  the  Lords;  but  none  of 
his  other  works  are  here  claimed  as  his  own, 
in  the  manner  that  the  earth  is.  It  is  called 
his  earth.  And  this  leems  to  intimate  a  de- 
fign  of  rendering  it  the  grand  theatre  on 
which  his  greatelf work  fhould  be  performed  ; 
a  work  that  fhould  fill  all  creation  with  ]oy 
and  wonder.  Secondly,  The  wifdom  of  God 
is  defcribed  as  rejoicing  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  creation.  Whether 
wifdom ,  in  this  paffage,  beunderffood  of  the 
promifed  Mefliah,  or  of  a  divine  attribute 
perfonified,  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
argument.  Allow  it  to  mean  the  latter;  and 
that  the  rejoicing  of  wifdom  is  a  figurative 
mode  of  (peaking,  like  that  of  mercy  rejoic¬ 
ing  again jl  judgment  (fill  Redemption  by 
Jefus  Chnlt  is  the  objedf  concerning  which 
it  was  exercifed.  Nothing  lefs  can  be  inti¬ 
mated  than  this,  that  the  earth  was  the  place 
marked  out  by  eternal  Wifdom  as  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  its  joyful  operations.  Thirdly,  The 
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habitable  part  of  the  earth  was  more  efpeci- 
ally  the  objeft  of  Wifdom  s  joyful  contem¬ 
plation.  The  abodes  of  men,  which,  through 
fin  had  become  Icenes  of  abomination,  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  Mediator,  were  to 
become  the  abodes  of  righteoulnefs.  Here 
the  Serpent’s  head  was  to  be  bruifed ;  his 
fc hemes  confounded,  and  his  wot  ;.s  deui  oy- 
ed:  and  that  by  the  Woman's  feed,  the  hu¬ 
man  nature,  which  he  had  defpbed  and  de¬ 
graded.  Here  a  trophy  was  to  be  railed  to 
the  o-lory  of  fovereign  grace,  and  millions  of 
fouls,  delivered  from  everlafting  deflrudlicn, 
were'to  prefent  an  offering  of  praile  to  him 
that  loved  them,  and  wajhed  them  from  their 
fins  in  his  own  blood.  Here,  in  a  word,  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  Godhead  was  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  lehon 
of  joyful  amazement  to  the  whole  creation, 
throughout  all  ages  of  time,  yea,  world  with¬ 
out  end!*  Laftly,  Not  only  were  the  abodes 
of  man  contemplated  with  rejoicing,  but  the 
fans  of  men  themfelves  regarded  with  delight. 
The  operations  of  eternal  Wndom  we le  cu¬ 
retted  to  their  falvation ;  and  their  fal vauon 
was  appointed  to  become,  in  return,  a  niir- 
ror  in  which  the  wnoie  creation  fhould  be¬ 
hold  the  operations  of  eternal  Wifdom.'— 
This  expreffive  paffage  contains  a  fulness  of 
meaning,  let  the  extent  of  the  intelligent  cre¬ 
ation  be  what  it  may.  but  if  it  be  of  that  ex¬ 
tent  which  modern  philofophy  fuppofes,  it 
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contains  a  greater  fulnefs  ftiJI.  It.  perfeftly 
accords  with  all  thole  ideas  fuggefted,  of  this 

earta  bf1!nS,t  ie  chofen  theatre,  upon  which 
events  ihould  be  brought  to  pais  that  fhali 
hi!  creation  with  everlafting  joy ;  and  well 

they  may,  if  the  profpea  of  them,  even  re¬ 
joiced  the  heart  of  God  ! 

.  Ill  The  mediation  of  Chrijl  is  represented 
?,£  JC)  '  f111  e  as  bringing  the  whole  creation  in¬ 
to  union  with  ike  Church  or  people  of  God. _ _ 

m  tne  dilpenlation  of  the  fulnefs  of  times, 
it  is  laid  that  God  would  gather  together  in 
one,  ad  things  in  Chrijl,  both  which  are  in  kea- 

oen,  and  winch  acre  on  earth ,  even  in  himF _ ■ 

Again,  It  p leafed  the  Father  that  in  himjhould 
ail  fulnefs  dwell;  and  (having  made  peace 
thi  oug  n  itie  blood  of  his  cro/sj  by  him  to  re¬ 
concile  ah  things  unto  himfelp ,  by  him,  I  fay, 
-whether  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven.f 
The  language  here  ufed,  fuppofes  that  the 
mtrodutfion  of  fin  has  abetted  a  difunion 
between  men  and  the  other  parts  of  God’s 
creation.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofeit  fhould  be 
fo.  If  a  province  of  a  great  empire  rife  up 
in  rebellion  againfl  the  lawful  government, 
all  communication  between  the  inhabitants 
ol  fuch  provinces,  and  the  faithful  adherents 
to  order  and  obedience,  muff  be  at  an  end. 

A  hne  ol  feparation  would  be  immediately 
drawn  by  the  lovereign,  and  all  intercourfe 
between  the  one  and  the  other  prohibited. 
JNor  would  it  lefs  accord  with  the  inclina- 
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tion  than  with  the  duty  of  all  the  friends  of 
righteoufnefs  to  withdraw  their  connexion 
from  thofe  who  were  in  rebellion  again  ft  the 
fuprerrie  authority,  and  the  general  good :  It 
muft  have  been  thus  with  regard  to  the  holy 
angels  on  man’s  apoftafy.  Thofe  who,  at  the 
creation  of  our  world,  had  fang  together,  and 
even  flouted  for  joy,  would  now  retire  indis- 
guft  and  holy  indignation. 

But  through  the  mediation  of  Chrift  a  re¬ 
union  is  effetled.  By  the  blood  of  the  crols 
we  have  peace  with  God;  and,  being  recon¬ 
ciled  to  him,  are  united  to  all  who  love  him 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  creation.  If 
Paul  could  addrefs  the  Corinthians  concern¬ 
ing  one  of  their  excluded  members,  who  had 
been  brought  to  repentance,  To  whom  ye  for¬ 
give  any  thing,  I alfo  ;  much  more  would  the' 
friends  of  righteoufnefs  fay  in  their  addres- 
fes  to  the  great  Supreme,  concerning  an  ex¬ 
cluded  member  from  the  moral  fyftemf  To 
whom  thou  for  give f  any  thing,  zoe  alfo  ! — • 
Hence  angels  acknowledge  Chriftians  as 
brethren,  and  become  miniliering  fpirits  to 
them  while  inhabitants  of  the  pfefent  world.* 

There  is  another  confideration  which  muft 
tend  to  cement  the  holy  part  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tion  to  the  church;  which  is,  their  being  all 
united  under  one  head.  A  central  point  of 
union  has  a  great  effect  in  cementing  man¬ 
kind.  We  fee  this  every  day  in  people  who 
fit  under  the  fame  miniftry,  or  ferve  under 
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the  lame  commander,  or  are  fubjecls  of  the 
fame  prince:  whether  miniRer,  general,  or 
prince,  if  they  love  him,  they  will  be  more 
or  lefs  united  together  under  him. 

Now  it  is  a  part  of  the  reward  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer,  for  his  great  humiliation,  that  he 
ihould  be  exalted  as  head  over  the  whole 
creation  of  God.  Being  found  in  fafiion  as 
d  man,  he  humbled  himfelf,  and  became  obedi¬ 
ent  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  crops. — 
Wheref  ore  God  aifo  hath  highly  exalted  hirrti 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name :  that  at  the  name  of  Jehus  every  knee 
jhould  bow,  of  heavenly  beings,  of  earthly, 

'  and  of  thofe  under  the  earth. — He  is  the  head 
o  f  all  principality  and  power.  God  raifed  him 
from,  the  dead,  and  fet  him  at  his  own  right 
'hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  prin¬ 
cipality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  aljo  in  that  which  is  to  come :  and 
put  all  things  under  his  feet, ;  and  gave  him 
to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church, 
■which  is  his  body ,  the  julnefs  of  him  that  fill¬ 
et  h  all  m  all* 

Thefe  pa  Rages,  it  is  true,  reprefent  the  do¬ 
minion  of  ChriR  as  extending  over  the  whole 
creation,  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and 
things  as  well  as  perfons.  But  if  the  very 
enemies  of  God  are  caufed  to  fubferve  the 
purpofes  of  Redemption,  much  more  his 
friends:  what  the  others  do  by  conRraint, 
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thefe  do  willingly;  and  the  confideration  of 
their  having  one  Head  muft  make  them  feel, 
as  it  were,  nearer  a-kin.  And  as  Chnfl  is 
head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is 
his  body,  it  is  here  intimated,  that  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  church  is,  by  thefe  means,  abun¬ 
dantly  enlarged. 

' To  what  extent  creation  reaches  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know :  be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  foregoing  paffages  teach  us  to  con- 
fider  the  influence  of  Redemption  as  cora- 
menfurate  with  it,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  one,  fuch  muft  be  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  other  as  to  the  accomp!  if  la¬ 
ment  of  re- union,  and  the  reftoration  of  hap- 
pinefs. 

IV.  Through  the  Mediation  of  Thrift  not 
only  is  the  xohole  creation  reprefented  as  aug¬ 
menting  the  bleffednefs  of  the  Church  ;  but  the 
Church  as  augmenting  the  blejfednef 1  of  the 
zohole  creation. — 

As  one  member,  be  it  ever  fo  fmall,  can¬ 
not  fuffer,  without  the  whole  body,  in  fome 
degree,  buffering  with  it;  fo  if  we  confider 
our  world  as  a  member  of  the  great  body, 
or  fyftem  of  being,  it  might  naturally  be 
fuppofed  that  the  ill  or  well-being  of  the  for¬ 
mer  would,  in  fome  meafure,  affeft  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  latter.  The  fall  of  a  planet 
from  its  orbit,  in  the  folar  fyftem,  would 
probably  have  a  lefs  effeft  upon  the  other 
planets,  than  that  of  man  from  the  moral 
fyftem  unon  the  other  parts  of  God’s  intel- 
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ligent  Creation.  And  when  it  is  eonfidered 
that  man  is  a  member  of  the  body  dijhngwjh- 
ed  by  fovereign  favor,  as  poffeffmg  a  nature 
Hhu'h  the  Son  of  God  delighted  to  honor, 
by  taking  it  upon  himfelf,  tire  intereft  which 
the  Univerfe  at  large,  may  have  in  his  fall 

and  recovery,  may  be  greatly  augmented. _ 

j  he  leprofy  of  'Miriam  was  an  event  that 
aftetted  the  whole  camp  of  Ittael  ;  nor  did 
they  proceed  on  their  journies  till  f he  was 
re  ft  o  red  to  her  fituation  ;  and  it  is  not  unna¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe.  that  fomething  analogous 
to  this  would  be  the  effeft  of  the  fall  and  re¬ 
covery  of  man  on  the  whole  creation. 

i  he  happinefs  of  the  redeemed  is  not  the 
ultimate  end  of  Redemption  ;  nor  the  only 
happinefs  which  will  be  produced  by  it.— 
God  is  reprefented  in  the  fcriptures,  as  con¬ 
ferring  his  favors  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  no 
creature  fhall  be  bleffed  merely  for  Ins  own 
fake,  hut  that  he  might  communicate  his  bfes- 
fednefs  to  others.  With  whatever  powers, 
talents,  or  advantages  we  are  endued,  it  is 
not  merely  for  our  gratification,  but  that  we 
may  contribute  to  the  general  good  — God 
gives  difcernment  to  the  eye,  fpeech  to  the 
longue,  ftrenpth  to  the  arm,  and  agility  to 
the  feet;  not  for  the  gratification  of  thefe 
members,  hut  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
body.  Jt  is  the  fame  in  other  things.  God 
biffed.  Abraham;  and  wherefore?  That  he 
might  be  a  b faffing.  He  bleffed  his  poflerity 
after  him;  and  for  what  purpofe?  That  in 
them  all  the  nations  oj  the  earl/i  might  be  bits- 
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fed."  Though  Ifrael  was  a  nation  chofen  and 
beloved  of  God ;  yet  it  was  not  for  their 
richteoufnefs,  nor  merely  with  a  view  to  their 
happinefs,  that  they  were  thus  diftinguifhed  : 
but  that  he  might  perform,  the  oath  which  he 
f ware  unto  their  fathers ;+  the  fubflance  of 
which  was,  that  the  true  religion  fhould  pros¬ 
per  amonglt  them,  and  be  communicated  by- 
them  to  all  other  nations.  The  ungodly  part 
of  the  fewiili  nation  viewed  things,  it  is  true, 
in  a  different  light:  they  valued  themfelves 
as  the  favorites  of  heaven,  and  looked  down 
upon  other  nations  with  contemptuous  dis¬ 
like.  But  it  was  otherwife  with  the  godly  ; 
they  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  the  promife 
made  to  their  fathers.  Hence  they  prayed 
that  God  ■ would  be  merciful  to  them,  and  blcfs 
them,  and  caufe  his  face  to  fhine  upon  them; 
to  tiie  end  that  his  way  might  be 

KNOWN  UPON  EARTH,  AND  HIS  SAVING 
HEAL'lH  AMONG  ALL  NATIONS. J 

The  fame  Spirit  was  manifefled  by  the  a- 
pofties  and  primitive  chriilians.  They  per¬ 
ceived  that  all  that  rich  meafure  of  gifts  and 
graces  by  which  they  were  dillingudhed, 
was  given  them  with  the  defign  of  their 
communicating  it  to  others  ;  and  this,  was 
their  con'lant  aim  Paul  felt  hirnfelf  a  debt¬ 
or  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  (pent  his 
life  in  diffufmg  the  bleffmgs  ol  the  gofpel, 
though  in  return  he  was  continuailv  treated 

O  ' 
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as  an  evi!  doer  ;  and  the  fame  might  be 
faid  of  the  other  apoftles. 

Nor  is  this  focial  principle  confined  to  the 
p  refen  t  life.  According  to  fcripture  repre- 
ientations  the  happinefs  of  faints  in  glory- 
will  be  conferred  on  them,  not  that  it  may 
Pop  there.but  becommunicated  to  the  whole 
moral  fyftem.  The  redemption  of  the  church 
has  al  ready  added  to  the  bletTednefs  of  other 
holy  intelligences.  It  has  furnilhed  a  new- 
medium  by  which  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfections  is  beheld  and  admired.  To  ex- 
plore  the  wifcJom  of  God  in  his  works  is  the 
cordlant  employment  of  holy  angels,  and 
that  in  which  conhfts  a  large  proportion  of 
their  felicity.  Prior  to  the  accomplifhment 
of  the  work  of  redemption,  they  contempla¬ 
ted  the  divine  character  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  creation  and  providence;  but  now 
unto  principalities  and  pozvers,  in  heavenly 
places,  is  known,  by  the  church,  the  ma¬ 
nifold  wifdom  of  God*  And  fo  much  does 
this  1  aft  dilplay  of  divine  glory  exceed  all 
that  have  gone  be  fore  it,  that  thofe  who  have 
once  obtained  a  view-  of  it  through  this  me¬ 
dium,  will  certainly  prefer  it  to  every  other: 
Which  things  the  angels  def  re lock  into, f 
They  do  not  however  become  indifferent  to 
any  of  the  divine  operations:  creation  and 
providence  continue  to  attrabf  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  are  abundantly  more  interefting; 
they  now  lludy  them  according  to  the  order 

f  I  Fet.  i.  12. 
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in  which  they  exifl  in  the  divine  mind,  teat 
is,  in  fubferviency  to  Redemption.* 

But.  that  which  is  already  accomphlnea, 
is  but  (mail  in  coniparifon  of  what  is  in  re¬ 
feree  At  the  final  judgment  when  all  the 
faithful  will  be  colleded  together,  they  will 
become  a  medium  through  which  the  Lor 
Tefus  will  be  glorified  and  admired  by  the 
whole  creation.  Hefkadlcome  to  beg  or  fed  in 
his  faints;  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  tnat 
believe— in  that  day.i  It  is  a  truth  that  me 
faints  of  God  will  themfelves  glorify  and  ad- 
01  ire  their  great  Deliverer,  but  not  thetrut  1 
of  this  paffage;  the  defign  of  which  is  to  re- 
prefent  them  as  a  medium  through  which 
he  dial l  be  glorified  by  all  the  friends  ot 
God  in  the  univerfe.  The  great  Phyfician 
will  appear  with  his  recovered  millions;  e- 
very  one  of  whom  will  afford  evidence  ot 
his  difmterefted  love,  and  efficacious  biooc, 
to  the  whole  admiring  Creation* 

Much  the  fame  ideas  are  conveyed  to  us 
by  thofe  reprelentations  in  which  the  whole 
creation  are  either  called  upon  to  rejoice  on 
account  of  our  Redemption,  or  defciibed 
as  adtualiy  rejoicing  and  praifing  the  Re- 
deemer.  T  hus  David  having  Ipokenoi  God  s 
mercy  which  was  from  ever  lajling  to  eve?  - 
lofting  towards  the  children  of  men  ;  addies- 

fes  ALL  HIS  WORKS,  IN  ALL  PLACES  OF 

h IS  dominion,^  kiefs  his  narnef  John  ai- 

\ 

*  Col.  i.  16.  by  him,  and  for  him. 
f  i  Thcf.  i.  10.  I  PC.  ciii.  17—22. 
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20  informs  us,  faying,  /  heard  the  voice  of 
many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the 
living  creatures ,  and  the  elders:  and  the  num- 
oo  oj  them  was  ten  thou  [and  times  ten  thous¬ 
and,  and.  t  hou funds  oj  thou  finds  ,*  faying  with 
(lr  land  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  teas 
fain  t& receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wifdom, 
and  fir ength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
bleffng.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  hea¬ 
ven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  a  nd 
f lick  as  are  in  the  fea ,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
h°ard  I,  [vying,  Alep  fin  g, and  honour,  and  glory 
and  power,  he  unto  him  that  Jitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever* 

I  lie  phrafeology  of  thefe  pafiages  is  fuch, 
that  no  one  can  reafonably  doubt  whether 
the  writers  intended  by  it  to  exprefs  the  whole 
upright  intelligent  creation,  be  it  of  what 
extent  it  may :  and  if  it  be  of  that  extent 
which  philofophy  fuppofes,  the  greater  mull 
be  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  work; 
of  Redemption. 

V.  7  'he  feriptures  give  us  to  expe&  that 
the  earth  life  If  as  well  as  its  redeemed  inhab¬ 
itants,  jhall  at  a  future  period  be  purified, 
and  reunited  to  the  holy  empire  of  God. — 

W  e  are  taught  to  pray,  a^d  confequently 
to  hope,  that  when  the  kingdom  of  God  (hall 
univerfdly  prevail,  his  will  [hall  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  now  in  heaven  ;t  but  if  fo,  earl 
itfelf  mu  ft  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  he; 
ven. 
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That  we  may  form  a  dear  and  compre-- 
lienfive  view  cl  our 


part  of  the  fubjedt,  be  it  obfervcci,  that 
the  fcrip turcs  ft >rk! times  d  i 1! ingrufoed  be¬ 
tween  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thdt  of  Ch>  ?Jl. 
Though  the  objetl  of  both*  be  the  tniunmy 
of  truth  and  righteoufnefs,  yet  the  mode  o i 
admin  i  if  ration  is  different.  I  he  one  is  nat¬ 
ural,  the  other  delegated :  the  latter  is  m 
iubfemenev  to  the  former,  itod  fhad  be  fi¬ 
nally  fucceeded  by  it.  Thrift  is  reprefented 
as  ailing  in  our  world  by  delegation :  as  if 
a  King  had  eomnidhoned  his  Son  to  go  and 
reduce  a  certain  rebellious  province,  and  re- 
{lore  it  to  his  dominion.  The  period  allot¬ 
ted  for  this  work  extends  troni  the  time  o i 
the  revelation  of  the  pro  mi  fed  Seed,  to  the 
day  of  judgment.  The  operations  are  pro- 
grffive.  If  it  had  teemed  goon  in  his  fight, 
he  could  have  overturned  the  power  of  Sa¬ 
tan  in  a  ftiorl  period :  but  his  wifdooi  Jaw 
fit  to  accomplifti  it  by  degrees.  Like  the 
commander  of  an  invading  army,  lie  firfl 
takes  poffeffion  of  one  poll,  then  of  another, 
then  of  a  third,  and  fo  on,  till  by  and  by,  the 
whole  country  falls  into  his  hands.  And  as 
the  progrefs  of  a  conqueror  would  be  more 
rapid  after  a  few  of  the  ftrongeft  fori  relies 
had  furreodered,  (mafmuch  as  things  would 
then  approach  fait  to  a  crifis,  to  a  breakin; 
up,  as  it  were,  of  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
fo  it  has  been  with  the  kingdom  of  Chrift, 
and  fuch  will  be  its  progrefs  before  the  end 
of  tune.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  but 
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little  was  done.  At  one  time,  true  religion 
appears  to  have  exiffed  only  in  a  few  fami¬ 
lies.  Afterwards  it  a f fumed  a  national  ap¬ 
pearance.  After  this  it  was  add  refled  to  all 
nations.  And  before  the  clofe  of  time  a!! 
nations  fii a i  1  be  fubjeefed  to  the  obedience 
of  Chrift.  This  fhall  be  the  breaking  up  of 
Satan’s  empire.  Now  as  on  the  conqueft  of 
a  rebellious  province  the  delegated  author¬ 
ity  of  the  conqueror  would  ceafe,  and  the 
national  government  of  the  empire  refume 
its  original  form;  fo  Chrifl  is  reprefented 
as  delivering  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father , 
that  God  may  be  All  in  All.  This  is  the  ul¬ 
timatum  of  the  Meffiah’s  kingdom  ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  object  for  which  he  taught 
his  difciples  to  prav. 

As  orThhe  conqueft  of  a  rebellious  pro¬ 
vince,  fome  would  be  pardoned,  and  others 
punifhed ;  as  every  veftige  of  rebellion 
would  be  effaced,  and  law,  peace,  and  order, 
flow  in  their  ancient  channels ;  fuch  a  peri¬ 
od  might  with  propriety  be  termed  a  rejli- 
tution  of  all  things .*  Such  will  be  the  event 
of  the  laft  judgment,  which  is  delcribed  as 
the  concluding  exercife  of  the  delegated 
authority  of  Chrift. 

And  as  on  t lie  conqueft  of  a  rebellious 
province,  and  the  reftitution  of  peace  and 
order,  that  province,  inflead  of  being  any 
longer  feparate  Corn  the  reft  of  the  empire, 
would  become  a  component  part  of  it,  and 
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the  King’s  will  would  be  done  in  it,  as  it.  had 
been  done  without  interruption  in  the  loyal 
part  of  his  territories;  fuch  is  the  reprefen- 
tation  given  with  refpedt  to  our  world,  and 
the  holy  parts  of  God’s  dominions.  A  period 
wiii  arrive  when  the  will  of  God  (hall  be done 
on  earth  as  it  is  now  done  in  heaven,  i  his, 
however,  will  never  be  the  cafe  white  any 
veftige  of  moral  evil  remains.  It  mud  be  af¬ 
ter  the  general  conflagration;  which,  though 
it  will  deft roy  every  kind  of  evil,  root  and 
branch,  that  now  prevails  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  will  terminate  the  generations 
of  Adam,  who  have  pofTefled  it;  yet  will 
not  fo  deft roy  the  earth  itfelf  but  that  it  fhaii 
furvive  its  fiery  trial,  and,  as  I  apprehend, 
become  the  everlafting  abode  of  righteous- 
r.efs;  a  past  of  the  holy  empire  of  God. — 
Nor  is  it.  perhaps,  improbable,  that  it  may 
ever  continue  the  refort,  if  not  the  frequent 
abode  of  thofe  who  are  redeemed  from  it. — 
An  attachment  to  place  we  know  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  deeply  implanted  in  our  nature.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  1110ft  inhofpitable  regions 
generally  love  their  native  country,  and 
would  not  change  it  for  any  other.  Certain 
particular  places,  where  fome  of  the  molt  in- 
terefting  events  have  been  tranfadfed,  when 
vihted  at  fom-e  dillance  of  time,  become  a 
considerable  fource  of  delight.  Such  was  Be¬ 
thel  to  Jacob,  and  Tabor,  no  doubt,  to  the 
three  dilciples.  And  why  may  not  a  view  of" 
Bethlehem,  of  Gethfemane,  of  Calvary,  and  of 
&  thoufand  other  places  where  God  ha*  ap- 
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peared  for  us,  afford  a  fource  of  everlaflinff 
enjoyment?  & 

However  this  may  be,  the  fcriptures  five 
us  to  underftand,  t^at  though  the  elements 
Jaall  melt  with  fervent  heat ,  and  the  earth,  and 
Hie  works  that  are  therein,  [hall  be  burnt  up  ; 
yet,  according  to  promife ,  we  are  to  look  for 
new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
ci/i  mghteoufnefs *  By  the  new  heavens  here 
is  plainly  to  be  underftood  fo  much  of  the 
dements  as  (h all  have  been  affeded  by  the 
general  conflagration ;  and  by  the  new  earth, 
the  earth  after  it  is  purified  by  it. 

.  Much  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  the  account 
given  towards  the  ciofe  of  the  Revelation  of 
John.  After  a  defcription  of  the  general 
judgment,  it  follows.  And  I  Jaw  a  new  hea- 
■.  en,  and.  a  new  earth  .*  for  the  firft  heaven  and 
thejirjl  earth -were  faffed  away.— And  I  John 
pirn  the  Holy  City,  New  JifuJaleni,  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven ,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  hu/band.— When  the 
earth  (hall  have  become  a  part  of  God’s  ho¬ 
ly  empire,  heaven  itfelf  may  then  be  laid  to 
be  come  down  upon  it;  feeing  all  that  is 
now  alcribed  to  the  one,  will  be  true  of  the 
other  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  Jhall  be 
with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them  ;  and 
they  flail  be  his  people,  and  God  himfelf Jhall 
be  with  them,  and  Jhall  be  their  God. — And 
God  Jhall  wipe  away  all  tears  from,  their  eyes  : 
and  there  Jhall  be  no  more  death,  neither  for - 
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rote,  nor  crying,  neither  jhall  there  be  ary  more 
pain  ;  for  the  former  things  Jhall  be  pafed  a~ 
way.  And  he  that  fat  upon  the  Throne,  faid, 
B  -hold  I  make  all  things  new.  And  he  fazd 
unto  me.  Write ;  for  thefe  words  are  true  and 
faithful .* 

If  the  great  end  of  Redemption  be  the  re¬ 
union  of  this  world  to  the  holy  empire  of 
God;  and  if  fuch  reunion  be  accompanied 
with  a  mutual  augmentation  of  biellednefs, 
then  the  importance  of  the  one  mud  bear 
fome  proport  ion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  o- 
ther.  Upon  any  fyftem  of  phjlofophy,  Re¬ 
demption  is  great;  but  upon  that  which  Jo 
amazingly  magnifies  intelligent  creation,  it 
lnuft  be  great  beyond  exprelfion. 

VI.  The fcriptures  reprefent  the punijhment 
of  the  finally  impenitent  as  appointed  for  an 
example  to  the  reft  of  the  creation. — 

Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  cities  about 
them,  in  giving  thenj elves  over  to  fornication, 
and  going  aj Lerft  range Jlefh,  are  jet  forth  for 
an  example,  f offering  the  vengeance  of  ex¬ 
ternal  fire.  And  herfmoke  (the  fmoke  of  Ba¬ 
bylon)  rofe  up  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the 
four  and  twenty  ciders,  a  nd  the  four  living 
creatures  fell  down  and  worfhipped  God  that 
fiat  on  the  Throne, faying.  Amen;  Alleluia  A' 

The  miferies  of  the  damned  are  never  re- 
prefented  as  inflifled  upon  them  from  furh 
a  kind  of  wrath  or  vengeance  as  bears  no  re* 
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lotion  to  the  general  good.  God  is  love. ;  and 
in  none  of  his  proceedings  does  he  violate 
tins  principle,  or  Jole  fight  of  the  well-being 
of  ci  cation  m  general,  1  he  manifestation  of 
his  glory  is  not  only  infeparably  connected 
with  this  pbjeft,  but  confifts  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  it. 

It  is  neceffary  for  the  general  good  that 
Cods  abhorrence  of  moral  evil  fhould  be 
marked  by  fome  ftrong  and  durable  exures- 
1  lion  of  it;  fo  that  no  one  fubjea  of  his  em- 
pire  can  overlook  it.  Such  an  exp  ref  non  was 
the  death  ot  Chrift,  his  only  begotten  Son  ; 
and  this  availeth  on  behalf  of  alf  who  acqui- 
eice  in  his  falvation:  but  ail  who  do  not,  or 
wno  profess  not  fuch  a  temper  of  heart  as 
would  acquiefce  in  it  if  it  were  prefen!, ed  to 
them,  muft  themfelves  be  made  facrifices  to 
his  j u ff ice ;  and  fo  like  enemies  and  traitors 
to  a  human  government,  muff  be  made  to 
anfwer  fuch  an  end  by  their  death  as  fhali 

ill  example  afforded  by  their 
Jiie.  Vv  hat  is  laid  or  the  barren  vine  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  finally  impenitent:  It  is  not 
jit  for  any  work — it  is  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  burned  O'  The  only  way  in  which  they 
promote  the  general  good  is  by  their  over¬ 
throw:  Like  the  cenfers  of  Korah  and  his 
company,  which  were  made  into  broad plates 
for  a  covering  to  the  altar ;  that  they  might 
be  a  fign  to  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  future 
generations ;+  or  like  Lot’s  wife,  who  was 

C  l  * 
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converted  into  a  pillar  of  fait,  or  a  lading 
monument  or  divine  difpltafoie . 

If  the  grand  end  of  future  punnnment  be 

1 1  *r,t.  nnnti  fnnooG  the  exulence  of 

example,  tins  muu  mppui  u.t  - 

an  intelligent  creation,  w  ho  niah  pro-r  oy  - 
it  •  and  it  fhould  feem  of  a  creation  of 
ni aide;  as  it  accords  with  the  condufct  ot 
neither  God  nor  man  to  punfth  a  great  num¬ 
ber  for  an  example  to  a  iew\  * 

This  truth  affords  a  fatisfaSory  idea  of 
the  divine  government,  whether  there  he  a 
multiplicity  of  inhabited  worlds  or  not;  but 
if  there  be,  it  is  Hill  more  fatisfadlpry :  as  on 
this  ibp petition  the  number  of  tnolc  vnQ 
{hall  be  finally  loft  may  bear  far  lefs  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  of  the  intelligent  creation, 
than  a  {ingle  execution  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  meat  empire.  It  is  true,  the  lofs^to  *  g'  — 
who  are  loft,  wilt  be  nothing  abated  t  - ; 
confideration ;  perhaps,  on  the  conn  m  y,  «t 
may  be  augmented;  and  to  them  the  divine 
gov e r • ! m e n t  will  e v e r  a p pea i  gloomy;  b u * 
to  thole  who  judge  ot  things  impartial  jv,  and 
upon  an  extenfive  icale,  u  will  appear  to  c  on- 
tain  no  more  of  a  difparagement.  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  univerle,  than  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  murderer,  once  in  a  hund;  ed  yeat  s, 
would  be  to  the  government  of  a  nation. 

And  now,  f  appeal  to  the  intelligent,  the 
ferious,  and  the  candid  reader,  whether  t  here 
be  any  truih  in  what  Mr.  Paine  afierts,  tb«t^ 
to  admit  “  that  God  created  a  plurality  of 
“  worlds,  at  leaf!  as  numerous  as  what  we 
“  call  liars,  renders  the  Chriflian  iyfiem  ot 
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“  Fauh  1 at  once  little  and  ridiculous,  and  fear, 
ters  it  m  the  mmd  like  feathers  in  the  air” 
v  n  tne  contrary,  it  might  be  proved  that 
cveiy  fyftem  of  philofophy  is  little  in  com- 
pan  on  of  Chriftianity.  Philofophy  may  ex* 
pand  our  ideas  of  creation;  but  it  neither 
inlpirf§  a  love  to  the  moral  chara&er  of  the 
Creator,  nor  a  well  grounded  hope  of  eter, 

J‘a  h- c.  i  hilofophy,  at  moft,  can  only  place 

us  upon  the  top  of  Pifgah;  there,  like  Mo-. 
T>  we  Witt  die.  It  gives  us  no  pofleffion  of 
me  good  land;  it  is  the  province  of  Chris- 
tiamty  to  add,  all  is  yours!  When  you 
have  ajeended  to  the  height  of  human  dis¬ 
covery,  there  are  things,  and  things  of  infi¬ 
nite  moment  too,  that  are  utterly  beyond  its 
reach.  Revelation  is  the  medium,  and  the 
only  medium,  by  which,  (landing,  as  it  were, 
on  nature  s  Alps,  we  d'fcover  things  which 
eye  hath  not  leen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of  which 

it  hath  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive. 
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CONCLUDING  ADDRESSES, 


TO 


Deifts,  Jews,  and  Chriftians 


BSfrTST'Tl'iS* 


WHETHER  the  writer  of  thefe  Jheets  can  juJUy  hope% 
that  what  he  advances  will  aiiradl  the  attention  of  unhe- 
litvers- ^  he  does  not  pretend  to  Jay *  If  however it  jhould 
fail  into  the  hands  of  individuals  amongji  them ,  he  earncjlly 
entreats  thdt^for  their  own  fakes>  they  would  attend  to  what 
follows y  with  ferioujnefs * 


TO  DEISTS. 

- - mm mm . 

Fellow- Men, 

IT  is  hoped  that  nothing  in  the  preceding 
pages  can  be  fairly  conftrued  into  a  want 
of  good  will  towards  any  of  you.  If  I  know* 
my  heart,  it  is  not  you,  but  your  mifchiev- 
ous  principles  that  are  the  objects  of  my  dis¬ 
like. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  performance  I 
have  endeavored  to  prove,  that  the  fy {tern 
which  you  embrace,  overlooks  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  God,  refufes  to  worlhip  him,  affords 
no  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong,  undermines 
the  mod  efficacious  motives  to  virtuous  ac¬ 
tion,  aftually  produces  a  torrent  of  vice,  and 
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leaves  mankind,  under  ail  their  miferies,  t© 
penfh  without  hope;  in  fine,  that  it  is  an 
immoral  fyflem,  pregnant  with  deftruftion 
to  the  human  race.  Unlefs  you  he  able  to 
overturn  .what  is  there  advanced,  or,  at  1  ea it, 
be  cotffcious  that  it  is  not  true  with  regard 
to  you rfe Ives,  you  have  reafon  to  be  ferious- 
lv  alarmed.  1  o  embrace  a  fyltem  of  immor¬ 
ality  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  bcenemies  to  all 
righteoulnels ;  neither  to  fear  God,  nor  re¬ 
gard  man;  and  what  good  fruit  you  can  ex¬ 
pect;  to  reap  from  it,  in  this  world  or  ano¬ 
ther.  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  But,  alas,  in- 
ilead  of  being  alarmed  at  the  immorality  of 
your  principles,  is  there  no  reafon  to  fufpefl 
t'sat  it  is  on  this  very  account  you  cherifh 
them?  You  can  occafionally  praife  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  Jehus  Chriff;  but  are  you  fin  cere? 
Why  then  do  you  not  walk  by  it?  However 
you  may  magnify  other  difficulties,  which 
you  have  indufirioufly  labored  to  difeover 
in  the  Bible,  your  af  lions  declare  that  it  is 
the  holinefs  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts, 
that  more  than  any  thing  elfe  offends  you. 
The  man  1  fed  obj>fl  at  which  you  aim,  both 
for  yourfelves  and  the  world,  is  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  its  reflraims.  Your  general  con- 
duff,  if  put  into  words,  amounts  to  this — - 
Conic,  let  us  break  his  bands,  and  cajt  away 
his  cords  from  us. 

Cirt umfiances,  of  late  years,  have  much 
favored  your  defign.  our  party  has  gained 
the  afcendancy  m  a  g  eat  nation,  and  has 
been  confequemly  mcreafing  in  other  na- 
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tions.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  your  fpirits 
are  railed,  and  that  a  higher  tone  is  alfum- 
ed  in  vour  fpeeches  and  writings  than  has 
been  ufual  on  former  occafions. — You  are 
great,  you  are  enlightened;  yes,  you  have 
found’  out  the  fecret,  and  have  only  to  rid 
the  world  of  Chriftianity  in  order  to  render 
it  happy.  But  be  not  too  confident.  You 
are  not  the  firft  who  have  fet  themfelves  a- 
gainlt  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed. 
— You  have  overthrown  fu  perdition ;  but 
vaunt  not  again  It  Chriftianity. — Ot  a  truth 
you  have  deftroyed  the  gods  of  Rome,  for 
they  were  no  gods;  but  let  this  fuftice  you. 
It  is  hard  to  kick  againft  the  pricks. 

Whatever  fuccefs  may  attend  your  caufe, 
if  it  be  an  immoral  one,  and  efpoufed  on  that 
very  account,  it  cannot  poffibly  [land. — it 
mutt  fall,  and  you  may  expect  to  be  buried 
in  its  ruins.  It  may  be  thought  fufficient  for 
me  to  reafon  on  the  fyftem  it  Self,  without  de- 
fcending  to  the  motives  of  thole  who  imbibe 
it ;  but  where  motives  are  manifefted  by  ac¬ 
tions,  they  become  objects  of  human  cogni¬ 
zance.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  of  your  unbe¬ 
lief  being  removed,  but  by  fomething  that 
{hall  reach  the  caufe  of  it.  My  defire  is  nei¬ 
ther  to  infult  nor  flatter,  but  ferioufty  to  cx- 
poftulate  with  you;  if  God  peradventure 
may  give  you  repentance  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  truth.  Three  things,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  would  earneftly  recommend  to  vour 
ferious  conlidqration. 
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How  it  was  that  you  hrft  imbibed  your 
prefent  principles:  How  it  is  that  a! molt  all 
your  writers,  at  one  time  or  oilier,  bear  tes¬ 
timony  in  favor  ot  Chriftianity;  and  How 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  your  principles  fail  you, 
as  they  are  frequently  known  to  do,  in  a  dy¬ 
ing  hour. 

firft.  How  WAS  IT  THAT  YOU  FIRST 

RENOUNCED  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  IMBIB- 

* 

'  |  e i)  your  present  principles?  Retrace 

the  procefs  of  your  minds,  and  afk  your  con- 
fciences  as  you  proceed,  whether  all  was  fair 
and  upright.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  perfons  of  relaxed  morals  to  attribute 
.  their  change  of  conduH  to  a  change  offen- 

timents,  or  views  relative  to  thole  fubjetts. 
It  is  galling  to  one’s  own  feelings,  and  mean 
m  the  account  of  others,  to  act  again jl  prin¬ 
ciple  :  but  if  a  perfoti  can  once  perluade 
himfelf  to  think  favorably  of  thofe  things 
which  he  has  formerly  accounted  finful,  and 
can  furnifh  a  plea  for  them,  which,  at  lead, 
may  ferve  to  parry  the  cenfures  of  mankind, 
he  will  feel  much  more  at  cafe,  and  be  able 
to  put  on  a  better  face  when  he  mingles  in 
fociety.  Whatever  inward  dings  may  annoy 
his  peace  under  certain  occasional  qualms, 
yet  he  has  not  to  reproach  himfelf,  nor  can 
others  reproach  him  with  that  inconddency 
of  character  as  in  former  indances.  Rovjjeau 
confedes  he  f  ound  in  the  reafonings  of  a  cer- 
;  tain  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  great- 

!  eh.  poffible  familiarity,  all  thofe  ideas  -which 

he  had  occofion  for — :  Have  you’ not  found 
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the  fame  in  the  converfation  and  writings 
deifts? — Did  you  not,  previous  to  your  re- 
jeftion  of  Chriftianity,  indulge  in  vicious 
‘courfes;  and,  while  indulging  in  thefecour- 
fes,  did  not  its  holy  precepts,  and  awful 
threatenings  gall  your  fpirits? — Were  you 
not  like  perfons  gathering  forbidden  fruit  a- 
midft  fhowers  of  arrows;  and  had  you  not 
recourfe  to  your  prefent  principles  for  a 
fhield  againft  them? — If  you  cannot  honeft- 
ly  anf'wer  thefe  queflions  in  the  negative, 
you  are  in  an  evil  cafe. — You  may  flatter 
yourfelves  for  a  while  that  perhaps  there 
may  be  no  hereafter,  or  at  leaft  no  j  udgment 
to  come;  but  you  know  the  time  is  not  far 
diftant  when  you  muff  go  and  fee:  and  then, 
if  you  fhould  be  millaken,  What  will  you 
do? 

Many  of  you  have  defcended  from  godly 
parents,  and  have  had  a  religious  education. 
Has  not  your  infidelity  arifen  from  the  dis¬ 
like  which  you  conceived  in  early  life  to  re¬ 
ligious  exercifes?  Family  worfhip  was  a  wea- 
rinefs  to  you ;  and  the  cautions,  warning's, 
and  counfels  which  were  given  you,  inffead 
of  having  any  proper  effecf,  only  irritated 
your  corruptions.  You  longed  to  be  from 
under  the  yoke.  Since  that  time,  your  par¬ 
ents,  it  may  be,  have  been  removed  by  death  • 
or  if  they  live,  they  may  have  loft  their  con  - 


trout  over  vcu.  bo,  now  you  are  rree.  But 
ftiil  fomething  is  wanting  toerafe  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  education,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  your 
efforts,  will  accompany  you,  and  embitter 
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your  prefent  purfuits.  For  this  purpofe  a 
friend  puts  into  your  hands  The  Age  of  Rea- 
fon,  or  home  production  of  the  kind.  You 
read  it  with  avidity.  This  is  the  very  thing 
you  wanted.  You  have  long  fufpefcled  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity;  but  had  not  courage 
to  oppofe  it.  Now  then  you  are  a  philofb- 
pher;  yes,  a  philofopher! — £  Our  fathers,” 
fay  you,  ‘  might  be  well-meaning  people, 

‘  but  they  were  impofed  upon  by  priefts. — 
‘  The  world  gets  more  enlightened '  now-a- 
1  here  is  no  need  of  fuch  rigidnefs. 
1  he  Supreme  Being  (if  there  be  one)  can 
‘  never  have  created  the  pleafures  of  life,  but 
‘  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoyment.  Avaunt,  ye 
‘  fclf-denying  cafuifls !  Nature  is  the  law  of 


flays. 

e  Tl” 


man 
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Was  not  this,  or  fomething  nearly  refem- 
bling  it,  the  procefs  of  your  minds  ?  And  ate 
you  now  fatisfkd?  1  do  not  afk  whether  you. 
have  been  able  to  defend  your  caule  a^ainfl 
aflailants  nor  whether  you  have  gained  con¬ 
verts  to  your  way  of  thinking:  you  may  have 
done  both;  but  are  you  fatisfied  with  your- 
felves?  Do  you  really  believe  yourfelves  to 

*  +'  j 

be  in  t  he  right  way:*  Have  you  no  trifgiv- 
ings  oh  heart?  Is  there  not  fomething  with¬ 
in  you  which  occafionaily  whifpers,  f  My 
parents  were  righteous,  and  I  am  wicked-.— 
O  that  my  foul  were  in  their  fouls'  Head!5 

Ah,  young  men!  If  fuel)  be  the  occafion~ 
al  revolt  mgs  or  yourmino,  wnat  are  you  do- 
incr  in  laboring  to  earn  others  over  to  your 
way  of  thinking  ?  Can  you,  from  experience. 
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honeftly  Dromife  them  peace  of  rmnfli  Can 
yon  go' about  toperfuade  them  that  there  is 
no  hell,  when,  if  you  would  (peak  the  truth, 
you  mu  ft  acknowledge  that  you  have  Alrea¬ 
dy  an  earned  of  it  kindled  in  your  notoms  ^ 
If  counfels  were  not  loft  upon  you,  I  would 
intreat  you  to  be  contented  with  dell  roving 
your  own  fouls.  Have  pity  on  your  fe  low- 
creatures,  if  you  have  none  upon  yourlel  ves  t 
Nay  fpare  yourfelves  lo  much,  at  leait,  as 
not  to  incur  the  everlafting  execrations  ot 
your  molt  intimate  acquaintance.  |i  .  ^ 

tianity  {hould  prove,  what  your  consciences, 
in  your  moil  Serious,  moments,  tel!  you  it  is, 
you  are  doing  this,  every  day  of  your  lives. 

Secondly,  Conhder  ho w  xi  is  txia  r  al 

MOST  ALL  YOUR  WRITERS,  AT  ONEtIME 
OR  OTHER,  B  E  A  R  T  E  S  T I M  O  N  Y  ^  I  N  E  A  V  OK. 

o  f  C  h  r  i  s  t  i  a  n  i  t  y  .  I  t  w  e  r  e  e  a !  y  t  o  c  o  u  e  6f , 
from  thole  very  writings  which  were  defign- 
ed  to  undermine  the  Ciiriitian  k.eiigion^hun- 
cireds  ol  ieftimonies  in  its  favor.  ^  loitawe 
a  n  d  &  ovffeoM ,  a  s  w  e  h  a  ve  i  ee  n  a  i  re  a  t  iy ,  ^  j  gC  c , 
jr\  their  fits,  g o n e  tar  t o w ard s  c out  t  a, q i l t l  •  g 
all  which  they  have  written  again  ft  if.  -C 
fan <rb ro he  hasdonet. h e  fa m e .  S u c hie n t e no e  s 
as  the  following  may  be  found  in  his  publi¬ 
cations;— “  Suppofmg  Chriftianhy  to  have 
“  been  a  human  invention,  it  has  been  tne 
‘ 6  in o ft  a m  1  a b  1  e  invention  t ! \ a t  w a s  c v e \  i m - 
66  poled  on  mankind  for  their  good-  Clu  is- 
6;  tianity,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hand  of  God, 

*  Part  IX.  Chap.  III.  pp.  1 33,  189. 
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„  f 1  ™av  (!'e  th,f.  exPreffion,  was  a  moll 
jimple  and  intelligible  rule  of  belief,  won 

.  P’  aild  manners;  which  is  the  true  no- 
Ui;!lof  a  religion. —The  gofpel  is,  in  all 
c  alcs,  one  continued  leffon  of  the  iiridleft 
morality,  of  juftice,  of  benevolence,  and  of 
universal  chanty.’^-iW,  perhaps,  has 
laid  as  little  in  this  way  as  any  of  your  wri- 
ters,  yet  he  has  profeffed  a  refpeft  for  the 
char-after  of  jefus  Chnft.— “  He  was,”  favS 
he^  *  a  virtuous  and  an  amiable  man.  The 
*’  moraljty  that  he  preached  and  prafiifed 
seas  or  the  mofi  benevolent  kind/T 
In  what  manner  will  you  go  about  to  ac¬ 
count  tor  thefe  conceffions?  Chriflian  wri- 
tcis,  thofe.  at  leafl,  who  are  fincerely  attach- 
eu  to  the  caufe,  are  not  feized  with  thefe  fits 
of  mconbhency.  How  is  it  that  yours,  like 
t  he  wodhippers  of  Baal,  fhould  thus  be  con¬ 
tinually  cutting  them felves  with  knives? _ 

You  mult  either  give  up  your  leaders  as  a 
let  of  men,  who,  while  they  were  laboring 
to  perfuade  the  world  of  the  hypocrify  o*t 
pnells,  were,  themfelves  the  moft  infamous 
■  f  aii  hypociites;  or,  which  will  be  equally 
latai  in  your  caufe,  you  mu  ft  attribute  it  to 
occafional  convi&ions,  which  they  felt  and 
i  x-p, curd,  though  contrary  to  she  general 
mum  of  !  lien  win  mgs.  is  it  not  an  unfavor¬ 
able  ciiarach  r  of  your  caufe,  that,  in  this 
particular,  it  exactly  rcfcmbles  that  of  vice 


Works,  Vo).  IV.  pp  <594,  395.  Vol.  V.  rp.  188,  18*. 
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itfelf?  Vicious  men  will  often  bear  teftimo- 
ny  in  favor  of  virtue,  efpecialiy  on  the  near 
approach  of  death;  but  virtuous  men  never 
return  the  compliment  by  bearing  tehimony 
in  favor  of  vice.  We  are  not  afraid  of  Chr  is¬ 
tians  thus  betraying  their  caufe;  but  neither 
your  writers,  nor  your  consciences,  are  to  be 
trufted  in  a  ferious  hour. 

Thirdly,  Confider  how  it  comes  to 

PASS  THAT  YOUR  PRINCIPLES  FAIL  Y.OU, 

V  4 


AS  THEY  ARE  FREQUENTLY  KNOWN  TO 

no,  in  a  dying  hour? — It  is  a  rule  with 
wife  men,  fo  to  live  as  theyjiia.il  xjcijh  they  had , 
token  they  come  to  die.  How  do  you  fuppoie 
you  {hall  wifh  you  had  lived  in  that  day? — 
Look  at.  the  deaths  of  your  greateft  men, 
and  fee  what  their  principles  have  done  for 
them  at  laft.  Mark  the  end  of  that  apoftle 
and  high-prieft  of  your  profelfton,  Voltaire  ; 
and  try  if  you  can  find  in  it  either  integrity, 
or  hope,  or  any  thing  that  fhould  render  it 
an  objett  of  envy.*  Why  is  it  that  fo  many 


*  The  following  particulars,  among  many  others,  are  re¬ 
corded  of  this  writer  by  his  Biographer  Condorcet.  a  man 
after  his  own  heart.  Firft,  That  he  conceived  the  defign  of 
overturning  the  Chriilian  Religion ;  and  that  by  his  own  hand. 

■ - I  am  wearied,”  laid  he,  “  of  hearing  it  repeated  that 

twelve  men  were  fnfficient  to  eftablifh  Chriftianity  ;  and  I  willi 
to  prove  there  needs  but  one  to  deltroy  it.”  Secondly,  1  hat 
in  purfuit  of  this  objeft  he  was  threatened  with  a  per  fecutkm, 
to  avoid  which,  he  received  the  facrament,  and  publicly  de¬ 
clared  his  refpedl  for  the  church,  and  his  difdain  of  his  de¬ 
tractors,  namely,  thofe  who  had  called  in  queftion  his  Chris¬ 
tianity!  Thirdly,  rFhat  in  his  laft  illnefs,  in  Paris,  being  de- 
firous  of  obtaining  what  is  called  Chriilian  burial,  he  fentfor 
a  prieft,  to  whom  he  declared,  that  he  “  died  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  in  which  he  was  bornT  Fourthly,  That  another  ]3ne& 
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ol  you  faint  in  the  day  of  trial  ?  If  your  caufe 
were  good,  you  would  defend  it  with  up- 
rightnefs,  and  die  with  inward  fatisfa&ion. 
)hu  is  it  lo?  Mr.  Paine  Hatters  himfelf  that 
his  principles  will  bear  him  up  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  death;*  and  it  is  pofhble  that  he 
may  brave  it  out  m  fume  inch  manner  as 
David  Hume  did. — -Such  in  fiances,  however, 
are  rare,  tor  one  unbeliever  that  maintains 
h-s  cou rag  y  many  might  be  produced  whofe 
hearts  have  failed  them,  and  who  have  trem¬ 
bled  tor  the  conh  quences  of  their  infidelity- 

j 

On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  produce 
a  fing!e  infiance  of  a  Chrifiian,  who,  at 

THE  APPROACH  OF  DEATH,  WAS  TROU- 
B  E  ED,  O  M  T1SRKIF1EU  IN  HIS  C  ON  SCIENCE, 
FOR  HAVING  BEEN  A  CHRISTIAN.  Many 
have  been  afraid,  in  that  day,  left  their  faith 
m  Chrdl  should  not  prove  genuine;  but  who 
that  has  put  Ins  trufi  in  him  was  ever  known 
to  be  a;  prehenhve  left  he  Should  at  laft  de¬ 
ceive  him?  Can  you  account  tor  this  differ¬ 
ence?  If  you  have  difeovered  the  true  re- 
hgion.  and  outs  be  all  fable  and  impoflure, 

<  v  "  ^  !  * 

how  comes  it  to  pd’s  that  the  iffue  of  things 
is  what  h  is?  Do  gold,  and  Giver,  and  pre¬ 
cious  (tones  penfh  in  the  fire;  and  do  wood, 
and  hay,  and  Hubble  endure  it? 

I  have  admitted  that  Mr.  i dine  maypos- 

\ 

(Curate  of  the  pari  fit)  troubled  hi  m  with  queftions  — Among 
ft  her  tiling  nc  a'ked,  “  1)  you  lie  inn  o  .he  divinity  of  Jeius 

Ch  ill?” - “  in  me  name  of  God,  Sir,*’  replied  Voltaire, 

“  iptak  to  mt  no  more  ui  soat  man,  bat  let  me  die  114  peace. 

*  J?e  of  Reajln,  Fait  It.  Rich 


fibly  brave  if  out  till  the  Iaft;  hut  if  he  does, 
his  courage  may  be  merely  alfumed.  Pride 
will  induce  men  todifguile  the  genuine  feel¬ 
ings  of  their  hearts,  on  more  occahons  than 
one.  We  hear  much  of  courage  among  duel- 
h  -is ;  but  little  credit  is  due  to  what  they  lay, 
if,  while  the  words  proceed  from  their  lips, 
we  fee  them  approach  each  other  with  pale- 
nefs  and  trembling.  Yea  more,  If  Mr.  Paine’s 
courage  in  death  be  not  different  from  what 
it  already  is  in  the  profpeft  of  it,  it  certainly 
will  be  merely  alfumed.  He  has  given  full 
proof  of  what  his  courage  amounts  to  in 
what  he  has  advanced  on  the  certainty  of  a 
future  hate.  He  acknowledges  the  poffibility 
of  a  future  judgment:  yea,  he  admits  it  to 
be  rational  to  believe  that  there  will  be  one. 
“  The  power,”  he  fays,  “  that  called  us  into 
“  being,  can,  if  he  pleafe,  and  when  he  pleas- 
**  es,  call  us  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
£S  which  we  have  lived  here;  and,  there - 
“  fore,  without  feeking  any  further  motive 
“  for  the  belief,  it  is  rational  to  believe  that 
“  he  will,  for  we  know  before  hand  that  he 


“  can.”*  I  lhali  not  flop  to  enquire  into  the 
juftnefs  of  Mr.  Paine’s  reafoning  from  what 
God  can  do  to  what  he  will  do:  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  me  that  he  admits  it  to  be  “  ration¬ 
al  to  believe  that  God  will  call  men  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
lived  here.”  And  can  he  admit  this  truth, 
anil  not  tremble:1  Mark  his  firmnefs.  After 


*  dgt  of  Reafon,  Part  II.  p.  icq. 
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acknowledging  that  a  future  judgment,  is  the 
object  of  rational  belief,  he  retracts  what  he 
has  laid  by  reducing  it  to  only  a  probability , 
which  is  to  have  the  influence  of  belief: — 
Yea,  as  if  that  were  too  terrible  an  idea, 
lie  brings  it  down  to  a  mere  pojfibility.  The 
reafon  which  he  gives  lor  thele  reduftions 
is,  that  “  If  we  knew  it  as  a  fa£t,  we  Ihould 
be  the  mere  /laves  of  terror .”  Indeed?  But 
wherefore?  Chriftians  believe  in  a  judgment 
to  come,  and  they  are  not  the  (laves  of  ter¬ 
ror.  They  have  an  advocate  as  well  as  a 
judge,  by  believing  in  whom  the  terror  of 
iudgrnent  is  removed.  And  tho’  Mr.  Paine 
rejects  this  ground  ot  confolation,  yet  if 
things  be  as  he  has  reprefented  them,  I  do 
not  perceive  why  he  Ihould  be  terrified.  He 
writes  as  though  he  flood  on  a  very  refpec- 
table  footing  with  his  Creator;  he  is  not 
“  an  outcalt,  a  beggar,  or  a  worm  ?’  he  needs 
no  mediator:  no  indeed!  He  “  Hands  in  the 
fame  relative  condition  with  his  Maker  he 
ever  did  Hand  lince  man  exifted.”* — Very 
well;  of  what  then  is  he  afraid? — God  is 
good,  and  will  exceed  the  very  bed  of  us  in 
goodnefs.”  On  this  ground  Lord  Shaftcjbu - 
ry  allures  us,  “  Deills  can  have  no  dread  or 
fufpicion  to  render  them  uneafy:  for  it  is 
malice  only,  and  not  goodnefs,  which  can 
make  them  afraid.’T  Very  well,  I  fay  again, 
cf  what  then  is  Mr.  Paine  afraid  ?  If  a  Being 
full  of  goodnefs  will  not  hurt  him,  he  will 

*  Jge  of  Reafon,  Part  I.  p.  21. 
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not  be  hurt.  Why  fhould  he  be  terrified  at 
a  certain  hereafter?  Why  not  meet  his  Cre¬ 
ator  with  cheerfulnefs,  and  confidence?  In- 
dead  of  this,  he  knows  of  no  method  by 
which  he  may  be  exemped  from  terror,  but 
that  of  reducing  future  judgment  to  a  mere 
■hojjibility  ;  leaving  room  for  fome  faint  hope, 
at*  leaft '  that  what  he  profeffes  to  believe  as 
true,  may  m  the  end  prove  fade.  Such  is  the 
courage  of  your  bluftering  hero.  Unhappy 
man  1  Unhappy  people !  Your  principles  will 
not  fupport  you  in  death,  nor  fo  much  as  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  hereafter.  ^ 

Let  Mr.  Paine’s  hypothefis  be  admitted, 
and  that  in  its  lowed  form,  that  there  is  on¬ 
ly  a  poJTibility  of  a  judgment  to  come,  this  is 
fufiicient  to  evince  your  folly,  and  if  you 
thought  on  the  lubjeft,  to  deltroy  your  peace. 
This  alone  has  induced  many  of  you,  in  your 
la  ft  moments,  to  wifh  that  you  had  lived  like 
Chriftians.  If  it  be  poflible  that  there  may  he 
a  judgment  to  come,  why  fhould  it  not  he 
equally  polfible  that  Chriflianity  ltfelf  may 
be  true?  And  if  it  fhould,  on  what  ground 
do  you  (land?  If  it  be  otherwife,  Chriftians 
have  nothing  to  fear.  While  they7  are  taught 
to  deny  ungodlinefs,  and  worldly  lulls,  and 
to  live  Soberly,  righteoully,  and  godly  in  this 
prefent  world,  whatever  may  prove  true 
with  refpeci  to  another,  it  is  prefumed  they 
are  fafe;  but  if  that  Saviour  whom  ye  have 
defpifed  fhould  be  indeed  the  Son  of  God ; 
if  that  name  which  ye  have  blafphemed 
fhould  be  the  only  one  given  under  heaven. 
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and  among  men,  by  which  you  can  be  fav- 
ed;  what  a  muatiori  inuft  you  be  in!  You 
may  wiih  at  prefent  not  to  be  told  of  him  ; 
yea,  even  in  death,  it  may  be  a  vexation,  as 
^  Voltaire,  to  hear  of  hirn;  but  liear 
of  hirn  you  mult,  and  what  is  more,  you  mud 
appear  before  him. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  addrefs  without  ex- 
preffing  nay  earned  defire  for  your  f'alvation ; 
and,  whether  you  will  hear,  or  whether  you 
will  forbear,  reminding  you  that  our  Re¬ 
deemer  is  merciful.  lie  can  have  compas- 
fion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them  who  are  out 
or  the  way.  The  door  of  mercy  is  not  yet 
lliut.  At  prefent  you  are  invited,  and  even 
intreated  to  enter  in.  But  if  you  dill  con¬ 
tinue  hardened  againd  him,  you  may  find,  to 
your  cod,  that  the  abide  of  mercy  gives  an 
edge  to  judice;  and  that  to  be  crufhed  to  a- 
toms  by  failing  rocks,  or  buried  in  oblivion 
at  the  bottom  of  mountains,  were  rather  tr> 
be  chofen  than  an  expofure  to  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb. 


TO  THE  JEWS.  ■ 

Beloved  for  the  fathers'’  fakes! 

HTE  whom  ye  liave  long  rejected,  looked 
L  upon  Jerufaiem,  and  wept  over  it. — 
With  tears  he  pronounced  upon  that,  fam¬ 
ous  city,  a  doom,  which,  according  to  your 
own  writer,  Jofephus,  was  foon  after  accorn- 
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plifhed.  In  imitation  of  our  Lord  and  Savi¬ 
our  we  alfo  could  weep  over  your  prefent 
fituation.  There  are  thoufands  m  IS n tain, 
as  well  as  in  other  nations,  whore  daily 
prayer  is,  that  you  may  be  laved  Hear  me 
patiently,  and  candidly.  Your  preient  and 
everlafung  good  is  the  objefct  of  my  den  re. 
It  is  not  my  defign  in  this  brief  addreis  to 

i  r  ute  between 


go  over  the  various  topics  in 
us.  Many  have  engaged  in  this  work,  and,  I 
hope,  to  fome  good  purpole.  The  late  ad- 
drelles  to  you,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
prefs,  as  they  were  dictated  by  pure  benevo¬ 
lence,  certainly  oeferve,  and,  I  trutt,  have 
gained,  in  fome  degree,  your  candid  at  t  en - 
---  411  that  I  (hall  fay  will  be  comprifed 


tion. 


in  a  few  fuggeftions,  which  I  fuppole  to  a- 
rife  from  the  fubjeti  of  the  preceding  pages. 

You  have  long  fojourned  among  men 
who  have  been  called  Chrifhans.  You  have 
feen  much  evil  in  them  ;  and  they  have  feen 
much  m  you.  The  hifiory  of  your  own  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  every  other,  confirms  one 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  both  your  and 
our  Scriptures,  the  depravity  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  But  in  your  commerce  with  mankind, 
you  muft  have  had  opportunity  of  diihn- 
guifhmg  between  nominal  and  ferious  Chris¬ 
tians.  Great  numbers  in  your  nation,  even 
in  its  beft  days,  were  wicked  men  ;  and  great 
numbers  in  every  nation,  at  prefent,  are  the 
fame.  But  can  you  not  perceive  a  people 
mattered  through  various  denominations  of 
ChriftianSj  who  fear  God,  and  regard  man  ; 
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who,  inilead  of  treating  you  with  a  haughty 
contempt, as  being  ftrangers  fcattered  among 
the  nations,. dtlcover  a  tender  regard  towards 
you  on  that  very  account;  who,  while  they 
tire  grieved  for  the  hard  nebs  of  your  hearts, 
and  hurt  at  your  fcornful  rejection  of  him 
whom  their  foul  loveth,  are  neverthelefs  ar¬ 
dently  defirous  of  your  falvation?  Are  you 
not  acquainted  with  Chriflians  whofeutmoft 
revenge,  if  they  could  have  their  will  of  you, 
for  all  your  hard  fpeeches,  would  be  to  be 
inftrumental  in  turning  you  from  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God? 

Let  me  farther  appeal  to  you.  Whether 
Chriflians  of  this  defcription  be  not  the  true 
children  of  Abraham,  the  true  fucceffor.N  of 
your  patriarchs  and  prophets,  rather  than 
thole  of  an  oppolite  fpirit,  though  literally 
defcended  from  their  loins.  You  mult  be  a- 
ware,  that,  even  in  the  times  of  David,  a  ge¬ 
nuine  Hraelite  was  a  man  of  a pure  heart  ; 
and  in  the  times  of  the  prophets,  spoliate 
Ilraelites  were  accounted  as  Ethiopians* — 
Your  anceltors  were  men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy-'  but  where  will  you  now 
look  for  fucn  charatlers  among  you  as  A- 
braham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob :  as  Samuel,  Da¬ 
vid,  Hczekiah,  and  fop  ah ;  as  Daniel,  Ezra, 

Nehemiah,  and  many  01  hers? — While  you 

*  * 

garnilh  their  fepulchres,  have  you  not  rna- 
nifelfly  loft  their  Ipit  it?  This  is  a  fa 61  that 
ought  to  alarm  you,  and  lead  you  lerioully 
to  examine  whether  you  have  not  forfaken 

*  Pfai.  Jvxiii.  i.  Amos  \  x.  w 
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their  faith.  There  is  one  thing  wnn.h  has 
particularly  Struck  my  mind  and  which  I 
would  earneltly  recommend  to  your  con¬ 
sideration,  namely,  the  temper  of  modern  in¬ 
fidels  towards  your  fathers,  towards  you,  ana 

towards  us.  ,  .n,  <  • 

You  need  not.  be  told  that  deiftical  wt  it¬ 
ers  invariably  treat  your  fathers  with  [corn 
and  did  ike.  juft  as  Appion,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  poured  contempt  upon  your  nation  ; 
iuft  as  the  more  ancient  Moabites  reproach¬ 
ed,  and  proudly  magnified  themf elves  agai  n- « 
ike  people  of  i he  Lord  of  Hqfis  ;  ■  fo  do  all 
our  modern  infidels.  Cut  from  the  time  that 
your  fathers  rejected  him  in  whom  we  ue- 
lieve  as  the  Lord  Meffiah,  though  you  nave 
been  expofed  to  the  chaftifements  ot  hea¬ 
ven,  and  to  much  injurious  treatment  oorn. 
pretended  Chriftians;  yet  deills,  the  com¬ 
mon  enemies  of  revelation,  have  oeen,  com¬ 
paratively  fpeaking,  reconciled^  to  you.  So, 
however,  it  appears  to  me.  ^  I  do  not  recoi¬ 
led  to  have  met  with  a  Single  lelleclion  up¬ 
on  you  m  any  of  their  writings.  On  the 
contrary,  they  Seem  to  Seel  thermel  ves  near 
a-kin  to  you.  Your  enmity  to  Jefus  Seems 
to  be  the  price  of  their  forgiveneis :  like  i  ie- 
rod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  you  become  friends 
in  the  day  of  his  crucifixion.  M  i .  I  wire,  tho 
his  writings  abound  in  Sheers  a gainft  your 
nation,  prior  to  its  rejection  of  Chrill,  yet  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  reconciled  to  you,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  your  lame  account  of  the  body 
of  JeS'us  being  Stolen  away.f  Ought  you  not 

*  Zeph.  ii,  10.  +  Jge  of  Re  of  on,  Part  I.  p.  6,  7. 
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to  be  alarmed  at  thefe  things?  Serioiiflyex- 
aijHne^ whether  you  have  not  forfaken  the 
Goa oFyout  lathers,  and  become  the  triends 
arai  allies  of  men  who  hate  both  him  and 
them. 

.  The  hatred  of  infidels  has  long  been  trans- 
fcnied  hoiti  you  to  us.  Vv  nether,  in  the  Jan- 
gnage  ct  use  New  I  eft  ament,  we  be  the  true 
t  I'liltlt  eti  (; j  slb}  a  ham  or  not,  we  inherit  that 
tt  piOacn  and  diinite  trom  unbelievers  which 
was  hereafter  the  portion  of  the  godly  Is¬ 
raelites.  On  what  account  were  your  fathers 
hated  by  the  practical  atheifts  of  their  day? 
vV  as  it  not  becaufe  of  their  devote  chiefs  to 
(/On  d  It  was  tms  m  David  that  provoked 
the  refentment  of  the  children  of  Belial,  and 

rendered  them  his  determined  enemies. _ 

They,  wet e  continually  jeering  at  his  pray¬ 
ers,  his  tears,  and  his  trujl  in  Jehovah ;  ‘‘turn- 
ing  that  which  in  reality,  was  his  glory  into 
name  :  and  anhcting  him  in  his  affliction, 
by  fcoi  iifully  enquiring,  Where,  is  thy  God?* 
Such  is  tne  treatment  which  the  godly  part 
of  your  nation  received  in  all  ages,  both 
from  heathens  abroad,  and  impious  charac¬ 
ters  at  home;f  and  luch  is  the  treatment 
v/h  ch  lerious  Chrilhans  continue  to  receive 
from  ungodly  men  to  this  day:  but  are  you 
hated  and  reproached  on  this  account'd 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  frequently  plead¬ 
ed,  that  tire  principal  objections  to  your  em- 

*  Pfal.  xxii.  8.  iv.  2.  xlii.  3.  xxxi  ?8.  xl.  15. 
t  If.L  lx xix.  10.  cxv.  2.  jj.ei  ii.  17.  Mic.  vii.8,  g>  10. 
Ifni.  ixvi.  5. 
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b-acinp-  the  Chriftian  religion  are  found  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  thy  deity  ot 
Chrift,  an4  atonement  by  his  death;  doc¬ 
trines  which  the  greater  part  o(  Chriltians 
hold  to  be  taught  in  the  New  1  eftament. 

Cut  thofe  who  impute  your  conduct  to  thelc 
caufes,  mud  have  nearly  as  mean  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  your  rationality  as  they  have  of  ours ; 
with  whom  they  fay,  cc  there  is  no  Ytcauw 
} n :r ;  and  that  we  are  to  be  pitied^  ancs  con- 
-  fidered  as  under  debility  of  mind  in  one 
6i  refpefi,  however  ienhble  and  rational  in  o- 
««  thcrs.”*  What  have  the  principles,  which, 
in  our  judgment,  are  taught  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  to  do  with  your  acknowledging  Je- 
fus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
ligion  to  be  of  God?  Le!  thefe  positions  be 
admitted,  and  examine  the  New  le  (lament 
for  yourfeives.  If  you  were  not  conlidered 
as  poffeffing  a  fufficient  degree, of  good  fenfe 
to  didinguiPn  between  Chriftianity  and  trie 
creed  of  any  particular  party  ot  Chnfhans, 
it  is  lurpnfmg  that  T&twu&l  Ciivijiidiis  fhould 
think  of  writing  addrelfes  to  you.  for  otu 
parts  we  could  alrnofl  be  fatisfied  that  you 
fhould  decide  the  controvcriy,  whether  the 
doctrines  before  nientionea  be  taught  m  the 
New  Teliament,.  or  not?  As  to  removing 
thefe  Rumbling  blocks,  as  forne  call  them, 
out  of  your  way,  we  have  no  inclination  to 
attempt  it.  Only  imbibe  the  fpirit  of  your 

M  m 
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ancedqrs,  and  they  will  prefently  ceafe  to  be 
ftumbling  blocks.  Believe  Moles,  and  you 
will  believe  Jefus ;  and  believing  Jefus,  nei¬ 
ther  his  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and 
confequently  equal  with  God,  nor  his  infill¬ 
ing  upon  his  JleJh  bewg  the  life  of  the  world, 
will  offend  you.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
t  he  fpirit  of  grace,  and  of  duplications,  is 
poured  out  upon  you,  and  you  come  to  look 
011  HIM  whom  ye  have  pierced,  and  mourn, 
you  will  join  in  the  worfliip  ol  him;  and 
the  doftrine  of  atonement,  by  his  death,  will 
be  to  you  a  fountain  let  open  for  I'm  and  un- 
cieannefs.* 

You  live  in  expeftation  of  being  refiored 
to  your  own  land.  We  expetf  the  fame  thinsr. 
and  rejoice  in  the  belief  of  it.  The  Old  and 
the  New  Telia ment  agree  in  predicting  it.+ 
But  the  fame  prophets  that  have  foretold 
your  return  to  Canaan,  have  alfo  foretold 
that  you  mud  be  brought  to  repent  of  your 
Jins,  and  to  feek  Jehovah  your  God,  and  Da¬ 
vid  your  king. j1’— Your  holy  land  will  avail 
you  but  little,  unlrls  you  be  a  holy  people. 

Finally,  You  admit,  I  fuppofe,  that  tho’ 
we  Ihould  err  in  believing  jefus  to  be  the 
Mefiiah;  yet  while  we  deny  ungodiinefs  and 
worldly  lulls,  and  live  foberly,  righteoully 
and  godly  in  this  prefent  world,  it  is  an  er¬ 
ror  that  may  not  affect  our  eternal  ialvaticn : 
but  if  the  error  be  on  your  fide,  on  what 

*  Zcch.  xii.  10 — 14*  xiii.  1. 
f  Ezek.  xxxviL  Luke  xxi.  24.  %  Hof.  iii,  j. 
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around  do  you  Hand?  Your  fathers,  in  this 
calc,  were  murderers  of  the  Prince  of  Li  e , 
and  by  adopting  their  principles,  you  make 
the  deed  your  own.  His  blood  lies  upon  you,  __ 
and  upon  your  children.  The  terrible  de- 
ftrudtion  of  your  city  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  hardnefs  of  heart  to  which  you  have 
been  given  up,  are  fymptoms  of  that  w: am 
which  is  come  upon  you  to  the  uttermott. 
Repent  and  believe  the  golpel,  that  you  may 
efcape  the  wrath  to  come! 
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is  witneffed  of  David  that  he  fervedthe 
1  will  of  God  in  kis  generation.^  Every  ge¬ 
neration  has  its  peculiar  woik.  Fhe  pieient 
age  is  diflinguifhed,  you  know,  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  infidelity.  We  have  long  been  ex¬ 
empted  from  perfection;  and  he  whofe  tap 
is  in  his  hand,  perceiving  his  floor  to  hand 
in  need  of  purging,  feems  determined,  by 
new  trials,  to  purge  it.  The  prelent  is  a 
winnowing  time.  If  we  with  to  ferye  t lie  will 
of  God  in  it,  we  muff  carefully  attend  to 
thofe  duties  which  fuch  a  Hate  of  things  im- 
pofes  upon  us. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  Let  us  look  well  to  the 
'fincenly  of  our  hearts ;  and  fee  to  it,  that  cur 
Chrifiiamty  is  vital, praHical,  and  decided . — r 
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An  army  called  to  engage  after  a  long  peace, 
requires  to  be  examined,  and  every  one 
fhould  examine  himfelf.  Many  become  fol- 
diers  when  danger  is  at  a  didance.— The 
mighty  hod  of  Midianites  were  overcome 
bv  a  i  decied  band.  A  proclamation  was  is- 
fued  through  the  army  of  Ifrael,  Whofb- 
ever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return 
and  after  a  great  dimunition  from  cowardice, 
the  red  mud  be  brought  down  to  the  water, 
to  be  tried. — Such,  or  nearly  fuch,  may  be 
the  trials  of  the  Church;  thofe  who  over¬ 
come  may  be  reduced  to  a  fm&ll  company 
in  comparifon  to  thofe  who  have  borne  the 
Chridian  name.  So  indeed  the  fcriptures  in¬ 
form  us:  They  that  obtain  the  victory  with 

V  * 

Chrid  are  called,  and  cknfen,  and  faithful  * 
The  manner  in  which  things,  of  late  ages, 
have  moved  on  in  the  religious  world  has 
been  fuch  as  to  admit  of  a  large  outer-court, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  for  a  fort  of  half-worfhip- 
aers.  A  general  religious  reputation  has  been 
nitherto  obtained  at  a  fmail  expenfe.  But 
fhould  infidelity  prevail  throughout  Chris¬ 
tendom,  as  it  has  in  France,  the  nominal  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Chridian  Church  will  be  gready 
reduced.  In  taking  its  dimenfions,  the  outer- 
court  will,  as  it  were,  be  left  out,  and  given 
to  the  Gentiles.  In  this  cafe,  you  mud  come 
in,  or  keep  out;  be  one  thing,  or  another  ; 
a  decided  friend  of  Chrid,  or  an  avowed  in¬ 
fidel.  It  is  poflible  that  the  time  may  come. 
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when  all  parties- will  be  reduced,  in  effect,  to 

two  believers  dnd  unoehevei  s. 

“'Never,”  fays  a  late  mafterly  and  mov- 
ino-  writer,  “  were  times  more  eventful  and 
critical,”  than  at  prelent ;  “  never  were  ap¬ 
pearances  more  lingular  and  inteieumg, 
in  the  political,  or  in  the  religious  world. 
You  behold,  on  the  one  hand,  infidelity, 
with  dreadful  irruption,  extending  its  ra¬ 
vages  far  and  wide;  and  on  the  other,  an 
“  amazing  acceffion  of  zeal  and  aClivity  to 
“  the  caufe  of  Lhrifiianity.  Error,  in  all  its 
“  forms,  is  affiduoufiy  and  fuccefsfuhy  pro¬ 
pagated;  but  the  progrefs  of  evangelical 
truth  is  alio  great.  1  he  number  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  neutral  party  daily  dimimlhes ; 
“  and  men  are  now  either  becoming  worfhip- 
“  pers  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
jefus  Chrifl,  or  receding  fall  through  the 
miffs  of  fc;  pticifm  into  the  drearv  regions 
of  fpecuiative  and  practical  athedm. — It 
feems  as  if  Chriflianity  and  infidelity  were 
mu  her  mg  each  t ' '  e  hod  of  the  battle,  and 
preparing  for  fome  great  day  of  God.  I  be 
enemy  is  come  in  like  a  flood:  But  the 
“  fpirit  of  the  Lord  hath  lifted  up  a  ftand- 
“  ard  a  gain  ft  him.  Who,  then  is  on  the 
“  Lord's  fide?  Who? — -L  et  him  come  forth 
“  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
“  Lord  againfl  the  mighty!”* 

Secondly,  Let  a  good  underjl  finding  be  cul¬ 
tivated  among (i ncere  Chriflians  oj  different  tic- 

\  *  Ferrier's  Two  Difcourfes  at  PaifUy.  in  June,  1798. 
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n'munatioxs.  Let  the  friends  of  Chri.fi  know 
one  another;  and  let  not  nighter  (hades  of 
difference  keep  them  at  variance.  The  ene¬ 
mies  of  Chriftianitv  know  how  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  our  ddconls.  The  union  which  is 
here  recommended,  however,  is  not  a  mere¬ 
ly  nominal  one.  much  iefs  one  that  requires 
a  faorificc  of  principle.  Let  us  unite  io  far 
as  we  can  aft  in  concert,  in  promoting  the 
inreseft  of  Chrjd;  and  lipid  our  felves  open 
to  '  onviftion  with  regard  to  other  things. — - 
Let  not  the  free  difeudion  of  our  differences 
be  laid  afide,  or  any  (uch  connexion  formed 
as  (hall  require  it:  only  let  them  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  mode  (Kg  franknefs,  and  can¬ 
dor,  and  the  eodlv  will  find  their  account 
in  them.  Let  it  be  the  great  concern  of  all, 
rot.  fo  much  to  maintain  their  own  peculiar¬ 
ities,  as  to  know  and  prattife  the  truth:  not 
fo  much  to  yield,  and  come  nearer  to  other 
denominat  ons,  as  to  approximate  towards 
the  mind  of  Ch rift.  The  mind  of  Chnjl,  as 
exprefted  in  his  dodlrines  and  precepts,  mnft 
he  the  central  point  in  which  we  meet:  as 
we  approach  this,  we  (hall  come  nearer  to 
each  other.  So  much  agreement  as  there  is 
amongft  its,  fo  much  is  there  of  union;  and 
fo  much  agreement  as  there  is  m  the  mind 
of  Chrift,  lo  much  of  Chriftian  union. 

Finally,  Let  not  the  heart  of  any  man  fail 
him.  oi  account  of  the  high  tone  am df corn ful 
G{*s  o  fhtmed  by  infidels.  1  he  reign  of  infidel* 
jty  may  he  extensive.  hut  it  mu  ft  he  fhort. 
It  t  arries  in  it  the  feeds  of  Us  own  diflolu- 
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tiers.  Its  immoralities  are  inch,  that  the  v/o?  id  . 
cannot  long  {'attain  them.  Scripture  prophe¬ 
cy  has  clearly  foretold  all  the  great  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  from  the  time  a.  the, 
Tewifh  Captivity  to  this  day ;  the  Babylon¬ 
ian,  Perttari,  Macedonian,  and  Roman;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  thg 
halt  of  thele  empires  lias  been  divided,  and 
the  Papal  government  which  Sprang  ttp  hotn 
amongft  them ;  but  it  makes  no  explicit  men¬ 
tion  of  this.  It  has  no  individual  fubfiilence 
given  it  in  the  fyliem  of  prophecy.  It  is  riot 
a  beajl ;  but  a  mere  putrid  excrefcence  of  tire 
papal  beaft;  an  excrefcence  which,  though 
it  may  diffufe  death  through  every  vein  of 
the  body  on  which  it  grew,  yet  it  dial!  die  a- 
long  with  it.  The  beajl,  and  all  which  pertains 
to  him  goeth  into  perdition. * — There  is  no 
{'pace  of  time  allowed  for  this  government : 
no  fooner  it  is  laid,  Babylon  is  fallen,  than 
voices  are  heard  in  heaven  declaring  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come :'v  Fo  foon¬ 
er  dees  the  judgment  fit,  to  lake  away  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  little  horn,  to  con  fume  and  to 
dejlroy  it  unto  the  end,  than  it  follows,  And 
the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  ike  great nc/s 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  lohole  heaven  [hall 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  ’faints  of  the  M (Ji 
Highf 

#  R*/.  xvii.  8.  11.  -j-  Rev.  xviii.  xix. 

t  Dan.  via.  ?6,  27.  Tne  writer  has  lince  read  a  very  able 
difeourfe  by  Mr.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Hartford,  Cormc&Rut, 
entitled,  Political  Injlrutticn  from  the  Prophecies  of  Goaf 
Weed;  in  which  tlfe  above  feutuneuts  are  Rated  with  great 
force  of  evidence. 


Popery  is  not  yet.  deftroyed  though  it  has 
received  a  deadly  blow;  and  from  what  is 
find  of  the  little  horn,  that  they  (bail  take  a- 
way  his  dominion  to  confumc,  and  to  dejlroy 
it  unto  the  end,  it  fhould  feem  that  its  over¬ 
throw  will  be  gradual.  While  this  is  accom- 
plilhing,  the  reign  of  infidelity  may  continue, 
with  various  iuccefs;  but  no  longer.  On¬ 
ly  let  us.  watch,  and  keep  our  garments  clean, 
a  caution  given,  it  is  probable,  with  imme¬ 
diate  reference  to  the  prefent  times,'"  and  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  a  fource  of  great 
confutation  that  the  tail;  of  the  four  Beafls, 
which,  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years, 
have  perfeduted  the  church,  and  oppreffed 
mankind,  is  drawing  near  to  its  end.  1  he 
government  that  (hall  next  prevail  will  be 
that  of  Ch rift,  rohofe  kingdom  is  an  everlajl- 
in. (r  kingdom,  and  all dominions Jhall ferve  and 
obey  him.  Even  fo  amen.  BleJJedbe  his  glori¬ 
ous  nani-  for  ever  ;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be 
filed  with  his  glory  ;  amen,  and  amen! 

*  Rev,  xvi.  15. 
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